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PREFACE. 


It i« tlio object of the following Glossary to explain 
and illustrate all such woi*ds, phrases, and construc¬ 
tions, in the Authorized Version of the Old and New 
Testaments and the Apocrypha, and in the Book of 

Common Prayer, as are cither obsolete or archaic. 

In books which have become so familiar, and which 
have so leavened our language, it is somewhat difficult 
to fix a standard by which to decide whether a word 

is partially or entirely obsolete, whether the phrase of 

which it is part is fallen into disuse, and whether the 

construction in which it is found is such 


no modem 

writer would employ. In endeavouring to form an 
opinion for myself on these points, I have excluded 
from the comparison all such works in modern Eng¬ 
lish literature as arc immediately or indirectly derived 


SK 
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from the books in question; I mean all sermons, de 

votional writings, and the so-called religious newspaper 
and periodicals. Their language is to so large 

extent made up of unconscious quotation from 
Authorized Version that, while they keep alive much 
that is valuable, they create the impression that the 

language has undergone far less change than has in 
reality befallen it. Setting aside therefore all litera¬ 
ture of this kind, I have endeavoured, in the case of 

each word, or phrase, or construction, to ascertain 
whether it would find a place naturally in the usual 

prose writing of the day: I say ‘naturally/ because I 
wish to exclude all conscious and intentional employ¬ 
ment of archaisms. It is necessary, moreover, to 
take prose as the standard, because in all languages 
poetry has dominion over the words of many genera¬ 
tions. By this subjective process I may have ex¬ 
cluded some expressions which others would have 
inserted, and I may have inserted some which they 
would have excluded. I will only ask any reader, 
before pronouncing a judgement upon this point, to 
consider carefully the context of the passages which 
are in each case selected for illustration. There are 

of course instances in which there will be differences 
of opinion, but I hope I shall have succeeded in 
making these as few as possible. 


an 


our 
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In considering the language of our English Bible, 

we nnint bear in mind that it has become what it is 

by a growth of eighty-six years, from the publication 

of Tyndale’s New Testament in 1525 to that of the 
Authorized Version in 1611. Further, it must be 

remembered that our translators founded their work 
upon the previous versions, retaining whatever in them 
could bo retained, and amending what was faulty. 
The result was therefore of necessity a kind of mosaic, 
and the English of the Authorized Version represents, 

not the language of 1611 in its integrity, but the 

language which prevailed from time to time during 
the previous century. It iB in the writings of this 

period, therefore, that illustrations arc to be sought, 
and from them the examples given in the present 
volume are chiefly derived. All these examples, ex¬ 
cept where the contrary is expressly stated, have 
been gathered iu the course of independent reading, 
and in the few instances where quotations have been 
borrowed they have been carefully verified. 

At the end I have added, for convenience of refer¬ 
ence, an index of the editions of books most frequent¬ 
ly quoted. In the case of works not included in this 
iudex, as they are less frequently referred to, the date 
of the edition is given with the quotation. I may 
take this opportunity of mentioning a curious biblio- 
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graphical fact with regard to Udals translation of 

Erasmus’s Paraphrase, which I have not seen else¬ 
where mentioned. Of the first volume of this work, 

printed in 1548, three editions at least were issued, 

all bearing the same date. Before describing the 
differences between them it will be as well to state 
that the volume contains the Paraphrase of Erasmus 
on the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
that each book is preceded by the translator’s dedica¬ 
tion, and by Erasmus’s preface, and that, in all the 
editions of 1548, each book has the folios separately 
numbered and a separate set of signatures. The three 
copies bearing the date 1548, which I have examined, 

are roughly distinguished as follows : 

In (1) the folios are not numbered in the transla¬ 
tor’s dedication or in Erasmus’s preface, but in the 
paraphrase alone. 

In (2) the system of numbering the folios is so 
irregular that it can best be distinguished as agreeing 
neither with (1) nor 

In (3) the numbering of the folios includes both 

the translator’s dedication and Erasmus’s preface. 

In the edition of 1551 the folios are numbered 

continuously throughout the volume. 

As I only recently discovered these variations, I 
used for purposes of quotation copies of the editioi 
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marked (1) and (3) indiscriminately. All the quota¬ 
tions in the letters A—C are from the latter. In the 

rest of the volume the quotations are all from (1). 

It has fallen to my lot to finish this work alone. 

A portion of it was published some years ago in a 
periodical for Sunday Schools called 1 The Monthly 

Paper/ under the title of * Notes on Scriptural and 
Liturgical Words, by the Rev. J. Eastwood, M.A-/ 

but this did not extend beyond the letter H. 

Mr Eastwood is known as the author of ‘ The His¬ 


tory of the Parish of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, and 

deservedly esteemed by the late Mr Herbert Cole¬ 
ridge os one of the most indefatigable contributors to 

the English Dictionary projected by the Philological 

Society. 




lie had completed the work on the same plan, 

and his manuscript was then put into my hands for 

revision. With his consent I modified the treatment 
of tho words, in which he aimed more especially at 
tlio instruction of Sunday School children, and en¬ 
deavoured, in most instances by recasting each article, 
to render the work a contribution to English lexico¬ 
graphy. Besides this, I added a large quantity of 
examples from my own reading, arranging them in 

chronological order, and more than trebled the num¬ 
ber of words in Mr Eastwood’s original list. For 
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such etymological notes as occur in the course of 
the volume I am alone I'esponsible. I would will¬ 
ingly have avoided speaking so much as I have 
been compelled to do in the first person. Had my 

colleague lived to see the completion of the book in 
which he took so much interest, it would have had 

the advantage of his careful revision, which now has 
been given only to the first few sheets. Wanting hi* 
friendly counsel, it has been my endeavour to carry 

out his wishes to the full, and with this end in view 
I have bestowed much time and labour, in the midst 
of many interruptions, upon the completion of what 

would have been the better for his superintendence. 

To other labourers in the same field I have to 
express my obligations for the assistance I have 
derived from their works. I would especially men¬ 
tion the following: 

i 

A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in our 

Version of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. H. Cotton, 

D.C.L. Oxf. 1832. 


Scripture and the Authorized Version of Seri]* 

By Samuel Hinds, D.D. Lond. 1845. 


ture, 

A Glossary to the Obsolete and Unusual Words 


and Phrases of the Holy Scriptures, in the Author¬ 
ized English Version. By J. Jameson. Lond. 1850. 

A Scripture and Prayer-Book Glossary; being ai: 
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planation of Obsolete Words and Phrases in the 
English Bible, Apocrypha, and Book of Common 

4th ed. 


ex 


1* ray or. By tho Rev. John Booker, A.M. 


Dublin, 1859. 

On the Authorized Vereion of the New Testament 


By R. C. Trench, D.D. 2nd ed. Lond. 1859. 

Motes upon Crystal: or Obsolete Words of the 

Authorized Version of the Holy Bible, Ac., Part l. 

Uy the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, A.B. 


Ac. 


London, 1864. 

It is my intention at some future time to extend 


the plan of the present work to the other English 

Versions of the Bible 


to form a complete Die 




to 


tionary of the archaisms which they contain, and to 
illustrate 


well-marked period in the history of the 
English language. For this, however, I must wait 
for moro leisure than I can at present command. 


n 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


1 (unity College, Cambridge 

Jan. 1S66. 
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i. At the time of the printing of our Authorized 
Version (i 611) the usage of a or an before words beginning 
with h was by no means uniform. Thus we find 'a half’ 
(Kx. xxv. 10), 'a hurt’ (Ex. xxi. c.\ 'a hairy man’ (Gen. 
xxvii. m), ‘a hammer’ (Jcr. xxiii. 29), 'a hole* (Ex. xxxix. 
-.i # X hard tiling’ (2 Kings ii. 10), 'a harp' (1 Chr. xxv. 

high wall’ (Is. xxx. 13), 'a horseman’ (2 Macc. xii. 
35), 'a hot burning’ (Lev. xiii. 24), and so on; while, on the 
other hand, wo more frequently meet with 'an 
xxxvii. 6*), 'an hammer* (Judg. iv. 2ih 'an holo* (Ex. 
xxviii. 32), 'an hairy man* (2 Kings i. 8;, ‘ an hard man 
(Matt. xxv. 24), 'an liarn’ (1 Sam. xvi. 16), 'an high hand 
(Kx. xiv. 8), 'an horso’ (l*s. xxxiii. 17), 'an hundred’ (Gen. 
xi. 10), 'an hot burning oven’ (2 Esd. iv. 48). The former 
umigo appears on tho whole to bo exceptional, and wo may 
infer that at tho beginning of tho 17th century the sound 
of h had much less of the aspirate in it than it has at the 
prosont day. 
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half ’ (Ex. 




A or An is used with participlos in a manner which 
is now obsolete. Thus 'a dying’ (Luke viii. 42), *a fishing* 

(John xxi. 3), 'an hungred’ (Matt. iv. 2), as in the followin 
examples. 

When the prophet came unto him, and said. r 

house in order, for thou shalt surely die, and not live’ (1 Kin 
xx.), it struck him so to the heart that he fell a weeping. Latimer, 

p. 111. 


n 






Set thy 








Altered in modern editions 
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On a time the king had him out a hunting with him, he made 
him see his mother, with whom he grew familiar. North’s Plu¬ 
tarch, ThemistocleSf p. 139. 

Whereas in the meantime we see Christ’s faithful and lively 
images, bought with no less price than W'itk his most precious 
blood, (alas, alas!) to be an-hungred, a-thirst, a-cold, and to lie 
in darkness. Latimer, Serm. p. 37. 

Thou now a dying say’st thou flatterest me. 

Shakespeare, Rick . II . 11. 1. 

This prefix a- or an- is generally said to be a corruption 
of the Anglo-Saxon particle on-, but more probably the two 
are essentially identical and only different dialectical forms 
of the same. An- with its abbreviation a- is said to cha¬ 
racterize the dialect of the southern counties, while on- 
and o- mark the northern dialect. In many instances the 
two forms remain side by side, as in aboard and on board , 
aground and on ground (Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. iv. 4 ), 

a high * and on high , afoot and on foot , asleep and on sleep 

(Acts xiii. 36 ; A.S. on sleep), aloft and on loft (Chaucer, 

Man of Law's Tale , 1. 4697 ), abed and on bed (Chaucer, 

Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 6509 ), apart and on part (Chaucer, 
Shipman's Tale, 1. 14667 ), alive and on live (Chaucer, 
Wife of BaiKs Prol. 1. 5587 ). Compare also the A.S. 

forms on-ginnan and a-ginnan , to begin, on-weg and 

u-weg , away. On the other hand, most of the words which 
formerly had the prefix have rejected it. Of this class are 
a bow, acool, adaunt , adraw , afire , Ac. Ac. In a work 

(2 Chr. ii. 18 ) the prefix is the same as in ado. Compare 
Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. iv. 3 . 

So that skill in the weapon is nothing without sack; for that 
sets it a-work. 


Used with numerals (Luke ix. 28 ). 

And eve rich of these riotoures ran, 

Til thay come to the tre, and ther thay founde 
Of florins fyn of gold y-coyned rounde, 

Wei neygh a seven busshcls, as hem thought. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale , 14186. 


3» 


One heaved a high to be hurl d down below. 


Shakespeare, Rich. III. iv. 4. 
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And there were not found a two hundred men slaine, and 
right knights of the round table iu their pavilions. King Arthur, 

i:. 6j, vol. I. p. III. 

Edward 4 left much fayre ysaue, that is to witte, Edward the 
Pry nee a thirtene yeare of age, &c. Sir T. More, World, p. 35. 

Redundantly, in the phrase ‘ in a readiness ’ (2 Cor. 
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x. 6). 


When al thynges were prepared in a redynes and the day of 

departinge and settynge forwarde was appoynted...the whole 
iiniiyo went on shypboorde. Hall, Rich. III. fol. 166. 


v.t. (Lev. xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxiv. 7 ; WisdL xvi. 
; Keel us xxv. 23 ; i Macc. v. 3 ). Literally, to beat down, 

from Fr .ahbattre; hence to lower, depress, diminish, weaken 

Mm force of anything. In this sense it is equivalent to 

1 halo,’ which is merely 

You would abate tho strength of your displeasure. 

Shakespeare, Mer. of Vcn. v. I. 
Haply, my presence 

May well abate their over-merry spleen, 

'Which otherwise would grow into extremes. 

Id. Tam. of Shrew, Ind. 1. 

It is true, that Taxes levied by Consent of the Estate, doe 
abate Mens Courage lesBe. Bacon, £39. 19, p. 111. 
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abbreviated form. 


LI 


v. t. (Te Deum). Lat. abhorreo, ‘ to have the 

hair stand on end with terror' (from horreo ‘to bristle'); 
1 1 once 1 to shrink from with dread.* In the old canon law. 
according to Nares, it was technically employed in the 

of ‘ to protest against, reject solemnly.' In Calvini Lexi¬ 
con Juridtcum wo find * Abhorrere, alionum esse.' Thus 
Shakespeare, lien. VIII. 11. 4: 


iimwi 






Therefore I say again 
I utterly abhor , yea, from my soul 
Refuse you as my judge. 

It is used in the A.Y. to express several different Hebrew 

1—2 
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words, most of which involve the idea of loathing or dis 

gust. But in Prov. xxii. 14 , 4 he that is abhorred of the 
Lord" would be better rendered ‘he w T itli whom Jehovah 
is angry' (sec Ps. vii. 11 ; Mai. i. 4 ), and ‘despised’ would 

be better than abhorred in Deut. xxxii. 19 and 1 Sam. 
ii. 17 . 


LilllOl 


sb. (Is. Ixvi. 24 ). An object of abhorrence. 






Rather on Nilus’ mud 


Bay me stark naked, and let the water*flies 
Blow me into abhorring. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. v. 7. 


Abide, r.t. (Ps. xxxvii. 9 , P. B.; Acts xx. 23 ). To wait 

for, await; from A. S. abidan. Mr Wedg wood {Diet, of 
Eng. Etym . s.v.) observes that in old English “the active 
sense of looking out for a thing was much more strongly 
felt in the word abide than it is now” He quotes in 

illustration of this Wiclifs version of 2 Pet. iii. 11 

manner men bclioveth you to be in holi livings abiding 
and lughing unto the coming of the day of our Lord 
the sense of awaiting it is used by Shakespeare : 

• Abide me, if thou darest. 

Mid. Night's Dream , III. 7. 

So also in Gower (Conf. Am. 1 . p. 220 ); 

This Perseus as nought seende 
This mischef which that him abode. 

And Tyndal ( Doctr. Treat, p. 37 ); 

While I abode a faithful companion, which hath now taken 
another voyage upon him. 

In Ps. xxxvii. 7 , P. B. ‘abide upon’ is used in the senso 
of ‘wait upon/ as in Gower {Corf. Am. 1 . p. 71): 

She wolde in Ysis temple at eve 
Upon her goddes grace abide 
To serven him the nightes tide. 

From this idea to that of simple endurance the transition 


Wluit 
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is easy (Num. xxxi. 23 ; Joel ii. n). Compare Shake¬ 
speare, 3 Hen. VI. iv. 3 : 

What fates impose, that men must needs abide. 

And Cyirib. 1. 2; 


Tou must be gone, 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes. 


Tins fear of death was the bitterest pain that ever he abode. 

Latimer, i$erm. p. 223. 


From Lat. abject us, cast 


eh (Ps. xxxv. 15' 
i wide; a worthies a, despicable person or thing. 








in times paste, it 


Final lie, Rturgion and pike, which nshe, 
h 11 the ben taken for an abjecte, soe now thought verie precius 
t;mongo Knglishemcn. Pol. Vergil, Hut. Vol. 1. p. 25. 




Yet farm I deemd it better so to dye 
Then at my eninies footo an abject lie. 

Mirror for Magistrates, fol. 106. 

Yf hir majesty fayle with such suplye and maintenance 
shall to fytt, all she hath donn hetherto wylbe utterly lost and 
r:wl away, nnd wee hir i>oro subiectes no better than abiectet. 
I. c ucenter Corrrsp. 5 Dec. 1585. 




Not for my selfo a sinfull wretch I pray, 

That in tby presence am an abiect vilde. 


Fairfax's Tasso, XJT. 97 


We are the queens objects, and must obey. 

Shakespeare, Rich. IIJ . 1. 1. 


‘Abject was formerly used as a verb, in the sense of 

roj cct.’ 


Cornyn wytte d00the full well electa 

What it should take, and what it shall objects. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap. 8. 




flap. (Judg. xii. 9 ; 1 KingB ii. 42 ; Lam. i. 
?o\ Away from home, out of doors as opposed to indoors; 

nut necessarily out of the country. 

<tb rod (Rob. of Glouc. p. 542 ),abrood ( Wiclif,Matt. 


It occurs in the forms 

iii. 5). on 
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brede (Chaucer, Rom . of the Rose), from A.S. on brtvdav. 

After a verb of motion it is used simply for ‘out 1 or ‘forth.’ 

When any did send him rare fniites or fish from the countries 

neare the seaside he would send them abroad vnto his friendctt. 
North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 729. 


To ‘come abroad/ in the senso of ‘get abroad/ ‘beconu 

known/ is found in Mark iv. 22, Rom. xvi. 19. 


v.t. (Judg. six. 25; 1 Sam. xxxi. 4; 1 Chr. 5. 
4). To misuse, deceive, mock, as in tho margin of the t\v 

last passages; from Fr, abuser , Lat. abuti. 

says of Jane Shore: 

Rut when the king had abused her, anon her husband...left 
her vp to him al togither. Works, p. 56 A. 

Whe’r thou beest he, 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse 




U 


Sir T. Hon¬ 


or no, 

me. 

Shakespeare, Temp. v. 1. 

That blind rascally boy, that abuses every one’s eyes, bee: 

hia own are out. Id. As Vou Like It. iv. 1. 


ausc 


Misuse is employed in the latter sense in Much Ado 
11. 2; ‘ Proof enough to misuse the prince/ 




v. t. (Gen. xxxii. 20, &c.). From Lat. accipere, 
aeceptus. In the senso of ‘to approve, receive with favour/ 
the Biblical usage of this word corresponds with that of 

its Latin original, and still clings to the root in the com¬ 
mon word ‘acceptable/ The following aro instances of its 
former use: 






What fruite is come of your long and great assemble? What 

one thing, that the people of England hath beene the better of 
an heare; or you your seluea, either more accepted before (led, 
or bettor discharged toward the peoplo committed vnto your 

cure. Latimer, Scrm. p. 45. 


Sweet prince, accept their suit. 


Shakespeare, Rich. III. iv. 


/• 


Shall weo not think, that God above,...doth not discerno, 

that fraile men, in some of their contradictions, intend the same 
thing; and accepteth of both. Bacon, Ess. hi. p. 11. 

And our request accept , we you beseche. Surrey, Virg. 
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adj. (Deut. xxxiii. 24; Eccl. xii. 10). 
Used like the Lat. acceptabilis of that which is worthy of 
acceptance or approval, and then in the secondary sense of 
‘agreeable, delightful. 1 It is employed in the N.T. fre¬ 
quently as the equivalent of the Gk. tvap«rros y elsewhere 

well-pleasing. 1 The following example from 
Holland's Pliny (xxxvu. 9) will illustrate the usage of the 
word. 


r;T5 




Tm^ 










rondcrcd 


The Jacint also at the first sight is pleasant and acceptable. 

sb. (Fr. acc&i, from Lat. accedere , accessum}. 
Occurs in the senso of accession or incroaso in the hoadiu 
of Isa. xviii. 

Besides infinite is the access of territory and empire by the 
same enterprise. Bacon, Adv. touching an Holy War . 

Ilalliwcll {Arch. Diet, s.v.) quotes from Lambardc’s 
Perambulation , 1596, p. 301: ‘Brought thereunto more 
accesuM of estimation and reverence than all that ever was 

dono boforo or sinco. 1 




C r_ 








v.t . To curso. This word of which the 

participlo ‘accursed 1 is now tho only part in common use, 
occurs in tho heading of Gal. i. 

Hii mygtc acors tho foie quene, that Reynt Edward slon. 

Iiob. Gloucester, p. 296. 

Ho acorsede alle thulko men. that he had uorth ibrouct. 

Ibid. 




"XT] 




P- 474 - 


Drede is at the laste 
Lest ,Crist in consistorie 
A-corse ful manye. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 19S. 

They decreed also, that all the religious priests and women 
should bon and accurse him. North's Plutarch, Alcib. p. 222. 


v. r^/t. (Job xxii. 21). To make oneself 

acquainted with, accustom oneself to. The etymology of 
the word is doubtful. There is an old French word 
cointer corresponding to the Prov. accoindar. the former 


1 ^ ■ & k m 

| ^ ^ f ^ " 




rf» 




ac 


;TT1 
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being from coint= Lat. cognitus. On the other hand there 

is the Germ, kund, kandig akin to O. E. couth, ken , 

Most probably the word came to us through the former 
channel. 


can. 


Acquetnte the with charite, 
"Which is the virtue sovereine. 


Gower, Covf. Am. i. 2 




Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 

The moment on’t. 


Shakespeare, Mach. ill. 1. 


To bring them therefore by his example to acquaint them¬ 
selves with hardnes, he tooke more paines in warres and in hunt¬ 
ing. 


North s Plutarch, Alex. 


P‘ 743* 










(Gen. xxix. cX To be 


r«T* 


r-i 


r l 






come acquainted. 


So it befell upon a chaunce 
A yonge knight tolce her acquei n tavnee. 

Gower, Conf. Am. I. p. 305. 




(Is. liii. 3). 


Familiar with, ac- 






customcd to. 


For their purses being full, and they acquainted with finenen, 
were become so dull and lasie, that they could endure no paines 
nor hardnes of warres. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 5 62. 

‘To acquaint with/ in the sense ‘to accustom, make fa¬ 
miliar/ is used by Bacon. 

The illiberalitie of parents, in allowance towards their children, 
is an harmefull errour; makes them base; acquaints them with 
shifts. Ess. VII, p. -24. 


sb. (Ezek. iii. 9; Zech. vii. 12). From the 
Greek dfid^ar, ‘the unconquerable/ The word has now 

assumed the form of‘diamond’ (G. demant, l)u. diamant ), 
which is the hardest known stone. In the old writers, and 
in one instance in a modern work (the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments) y the word adamant is erroneously used 
to mean ‘loadstone/ or ‘magnet/ 
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You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
Hut yet you draw not iron, for my heart 

Ih true 


steel. 


1 i p ■ 


Shakespeare, Mid. N. a Dr. it. ?. 

Tf you will have a young man to put his travail into a little 

...when he stayeth in one city or towne, let him change 

end and part of the towne, to another; 


ronme... 

Ii in lodging, from one 
which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon, Bat. xvm. 


!>• 73 - 


That diamond and adamant were tho same is clear from 

a passage in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist , iv. i. 

Mam. Does not this diamant better on my finger 

Than i’ the quarry ? 

Dol. YeB. A/am. Why you are like it, 

You were created lady for the light I 

Here you shall swear it; take it, the first pledge 

Of what I speak, to bind you to believe me. 

Dol. In choiiiH of Adamant. 




v. t. (Josh, vi. 26; Matt. xxvi. 63, &e.). To bind 

by until, sole mill y entreat, conjure ; from Lut. ad jura re. 








Then I auiare you by the fuitho that you owe to God, by 
your honour and by your otlic made to Saincte George patron of 
tho noblo ordru of the gar tier &c. Hull, Rich. III. fol. ix. a. 


sb. (Itev. xvii. 6). Liko tho Lot. ad- 

miratio, used in tho sense of simple wonder, astonishment, 

wl 1 other accompanied by approval or disapproval of the 

object. 






Your behaviour hath struck her into amazement and admira 

tion, Shakespeare, Hamlet , III. 1. 

In the same sonso Milton uses admire; 

Tho undaunted fiend what this might be admired; 

Admired , not feared. Par. Lost , 11. 677, 678. 




sb. (Mark v. 39). This is only once used in 

Scripture, but can hardly bo said to be an uncommon word 
so long as ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ remains in the lan¬ 
guage. Examples arc almost needle as, 
found in great numbers. 




they may be 
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All the most adoe was like to be how the pietious creature 
might come to be in y c sight of Jesus. Udal, Erasm . Luk. v. 

A man that is busy, and inquisitive, is commonly envious: for 
to know much of other mens matters, cannot be, because all that 
adoe may conceme his own estate: therfore it must needs be, that 
he taketh a kinde of plaie-pleasure, in looking upon the fortunes 
of others. Bacon, Ess. ix. p. 30. 

It is used by Latimer like the infinitive Ho do,’ which 

has still the Bame sense in provincial dialects. 

I have had ado with many estates, even with the highest of 

all. Serin, p. 216. 




v.t. and i. (Deut. xxviii. 56; Judg. ix. 
17; Acts xix. 31). From Latin advenire Ho arrive, hap¬ 
pen/ is derived O. Fr. advenir to h 
chance, accident, which passed into 

aunter (in aunter~m case, Gower, Conf. Am. 1.344); thus 

the ‘ Aunturs of Arthur’ (Camd. Soe.), and is preserved in 
the compound peradventure, perchance. In the above 

passages the word ‘venture* would now be used, but ‘ad¬ 
venture* was formerly common. Bacon uses ‘adventures’ 
in the sense of ‘fortunes/ ‘casualties.* 




ippen, and aventure a 
Old Enor. in the form 




It is. ..a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, and to sc n 

battaile, and the adventures thereof, below. Ess. 1. p. 3. 

Jesus 

lest the peples affeccions should bee so dainly altered, whereby 

some comocion wer lyke to ryse. Udal, Erasm. Joh. ii. 

I will adventure my hedd of it, that her majestic shall haue 
what peace she will. Leycester Corresp. p. 247. 

The onely waye was by adveniuryng of soom horsemen to 
staye the enemies martche. Ld. Grey of Wilton, p. 14. 

I am almost afraid to stand alone 

Here in the church yard; yet I will adventure. 

Shakespeare, Bom. and Jul. v. 3. 




did not auenlure himself emong the common sort 


(Lev. xxvi. 21, m.). At random, 
haphazard, by chance. In Wisd. ii. 2 ‘at all adventure’ is 
the translation of the Greek aurwYeSiW. 
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To buy at all adventures or to buy a pigge in the poke. Emere 
&]oain. Barefc, A hearie, s.v. Poke, 

I’ll nay as they say, and persever so, 

And in this mist at all adventures go. 

Shakespeare, Com. of Err. it. 2. 

adj. A dverse, opposing; from Lat. ad- 
Tho phrase ‘armed againBt all adversary 
powers’ occurs in the heading of 2 Cor. x. In Todd’s 
Johnson tho following example is quoted : 

The Lord vphold for euer and keepe from dilapidation and 
decay these shies of the house, and make them as an vnuanquisli- 
ahio fort against the impressions and assaults of all adueraary 
forces. Bishop King’s Vitis Palatine^ p. 30. 

The lato Mr Herbert Coleridge gives it in a MS. list 

of Wiclif words, but without reference. 




versam us. 


sb. (Job xxxi. 35; Matt. v. 25; Luke xii. 

58; xviii. 3). An opponent in a lawsuit. It is bo used 
uy Sliakespcaro, Taming of Shrew , 1. 

And do as adversaries do in law, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink 

In this passag 

plaintiff’s and defendant’s counsel. 

I am sorry for thee; art thou come to 
A stony adversary. Mer. of Ven. iv. 1. 






1 * 




friends. 




c howovor tho term refers rather to the 






v.t. (Nnm. xxiv. 14; Ruth iv. 4). To 
inform, to give notice generally without reference to time: 
like Fr. advertir, which is explained by Cotgravo {Fr. 
Diet . s. v.) “ to in forme, cortifio, aducrtisc.” This sense is 
common in Shakespeare, who lays tho accent on tho middlo 
syllablo. Thus, “As I by frionds 
Rich. III. iv. 4. “To one that can my part in him adrer 
tise” Mens, for Meas. 1.1. So also Ben Jonson, 




IK 




well advertised. 




THE 


I therefore 

Advertise to the state how fit it were, Ac. 


Volp. IV. 1. 

May it please the whole generation of my auditours to be 
aduertixed. NaBhe’s Lenten Stujfe, p. 7. 
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v • refl. (i Chr. xxi. 12). To advise oneself 

is to consider, reflect. From Lat. r ideri, visum, comes 
Jt. viso, 0 . Fr. vis, and thence again Fr. avis, and 0 . E. 
a 0ise . 


HE 






For whan that I advise me wele 

And bethinke me every dele. 


r 1 


r 1 


k_I 


L_ J 


k_I 


Alas than am I overcome. 


Chaucer, Booh of (he Duchess , 697. 


Advise you what you say: the minister is here. 

Shakespeare, Tw. Nigld. IV 


. 2. 


There s for thy labour, Montjoy, 
Go, bid tby master well advise himself 


Id. lien. V. ill. 6. 


sb. (Chron. xxi. 19; Prov. i. 4, wA 
One of the words which occur only once in the Bible ; and 
retained by our translators from the Geneva version. It 

is now seldom or never used, though it might well take 
its place with ‘consideration/ ‘deliberation/ &c. to which 

it comes close in meaning. Sanderson uses ‘ advisedness ’ 
in the same sense. 




r v 




Nowe, when 

risees evther to rebuke Jesus or to bee cruell agaynste the manne, 
whyche had spoken warely and with good admsemente, they were 
turned backe agayne to their former interrogatories. 

Erasm. John, f. 69. 

And ryght before take good adrysement 
Of all the matter that ye wyl her she we. 

Hawes, Past . of Pleas, cap. 16. 


no sufficient occasion was geuen to the Pha 




Udal 


None love they hut of some hastie violence. 

Without advisement, without discretion. 


Barclay, Eclog. p. lviij. 


Lucifer a 


Ne ruld her realme with lawes but policie 

And strong advizement of six wizards old, 

That with their counsels bad her kingdoine did uphold. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 4, § 12. 
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older form of the word. 


Aviscment is 




And he without aritemail 
Ayein Juno gaf jugement. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. p. 304. 


Hodeyn ire or hastif ire without avytemcnt and consenting of 

Chaucer, Parson 3 Tale. 


reHouu. 


adr. (Pe. cxxxviii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 10). Far 

off, at a distance. Afar ia probably from afaren the pp. of 
A. H. afaran , to depart. 

For which cause he moued Catesby to proue wyth some words 
cast out a far rc of. Sir T. More, Wor keg, fo. 53 e. 

I should first tell thee how the prince, Claudio and my master, 
planted ami placed and possessed by my master Don John, saw 
afar eff in the orchard this amiable encounter. Shakespeare, 
Much Ado , ill. 3. 

The entulilions of weapons, and their improvement are; first, 
the fetching a farre off: for that outruns the danger. Bacon, 
Am. i.vxi. p. 237. 






v.t. (Gal. iv. 17; Ecclus. xiii. ji). From 

Lat. (iffectare , to aim at, Btrivo after, earnestly desire. 
The usage was formerly very common. 

do not so greatlie affect e citties, as the com¬ 
modious Jiearenes of dales and brookes 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en; 

In brief, Sir, study what you inoat affect. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of Shrew, 1. r. 

And the one of them Biud, that to be a secretary, in the de¬ 
clination of a monarchy, was a ticklish thing, and that he did 

not affect it. Bacon, Ess. xxil. p. 94. 

Use also, such persons, as affect the businesse, wherin they 
are employed; for that quickneth much. Id. Ess. xlvii. p. 
196. 




Tho nobles. 


Pol. Veigil, I. 
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I go from hence 

Thy soldier, servant; making peace or war 
As thou affect'st. 

Pray him aloud to name what dish he affects. 

B. Jonson, Alch . in, 

pp. (Rom. xii. 10). Affected, disposed. 
It is used for ‘affected’ in Shakespeare, though not in the 
same sense. 

An affectioned ass, that cons state without book and utters it 
by great swarths. Tw. Night. 11. 3. 


Id. Ant. and Cl. 1. 3. 


4 - 




sb. (Litany). From the Lat. fides, faith, was 

derived the medieval affidare (whence affidavit ), which 
passed into the Fr. affier , as confier from con fid ere; and 
from this was formed affiance , trust, confidence, reliance, 

properly, a pledge of faith. 

This way the devil used to evacuate the death of Christ, that 
we might have affiance in other things, as in the sacrifice of the 

priest. Latimer Serin, p. 73. 








From the Fr. affier is derived the 0 . E. affie or off)/, 
which Shakespeare used both in the primary sense of 4 to 
pledge or betroth,’ as i assure ’ is frequently employed ; 


And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 


2 Hen. VI. iv. 1. 


and in the secondary sense of 1 to trust, confide. 

Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity. 

Other instances are;— 

Myn afiiaunce and my feith 
Is ferine in his bileve. 

She is fortune verelie 
In whome no man should affie 


Tit. And. 1 . 1 . 


P. Ploughman s Vis. 1 1290. 
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Nor in her yeftea have Jiaunce 
She is so ful of variaunce. 


Chaucer, Rom. of Rose, 5481. 


But now chaunce hath© soe served, that I showlde fall into 

might the better under* 


thio handes, to this intentc that I 
utiindc how miche affiance I owght to have in humaine casual 

Pol. Vergil, 1. 68. 


t ea. 


Your hole qffyaunce and trust ye well ye may 

Into mo put, for I shall not vary. 

Hawes, Past, of Pleas, cap. 16 


If it be so presumptuous a matter to put aj^ance in the merites 
of Chrinte, what is it then, to put affiance in our owne merites. 

Jewel, Def. of Apol. p. 76. 


sb. (1 Kings iii. 1; Ezr. ix. 14). Relationship 

by marriage; tho Lnt. affinitas. with which is contrasted 

cuf/nalio, blood relationship. 'To join affinity' (2 Chr. 

xviii. 1) is to contract relationship by marriage, as Jeho- 
h hup hat did with Ahnb, his son Jehoram marrying Ahab’u 
daughtor Athaliah, 

But the French kyng that inariago vtterly refused, sniyng he 
woldc ncuer ioync afjivytic with thoEnglisho nocion, be cause that 
the uliuncc hud so vnfortunato succusse. Hall, JIcn. / V. fol. 16a. 




The Moor replies 

That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 

Shakespeare, Oth. III. 1. 


And great affinity. 


sb. Africa. 

For the some causes also it f i.e. the Greek tongue) was well 
vnderstood in many places of Europe, yea, and of AffrUce too. 
The Translators to the Reader. 

Me thinkes our garments ore now 
put them on first in Affiricke, Shakespeare, Tannest, 11. 1. (ed 

1623). 








fresh as when we first 


adv. (Acts xx. 13). On foot. So in the later 

version of Wiclif, Mark vi. 33: ‘ Thei wenten afoot e fro 
alio cite os, and runnen thidur, and camen bifor hem.’ 
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The earlier version has ‘on feet. 

1 Ay on the usage of * a-’ and 


See what is said under 


on. 


Come, neighbour; the boy shall lead our horses down the 
hill, we 11 walk afoot awhile, and case our legs. iShakespearo 

i Hen. IV. li. 2. ’ 


prep, (i Ksd. vi. 32 ; Athan. Creed). A. S. wt 

foran, ‘at the fore/ as U foran, , ‘by the fore/ ‘before, 

which has now replaced it, except 
common in Suffolk. 






as a provincialism ; it is 
In Eng. Paraph . of Erasmus (Luk. 
fol. 97) both afore and before occur in consecutive lines: 
beat liyin not bee ashamed to professe my doctrine 

afore all the worlde; for whosoever shalbeo ashamed of 
me and my wordcs before 

mains , p. 80) says, 




&c. And Latimer (Re 


men 


It is a groat fault to bo rashly offended, and to judge 

neighbours doing to be naught and wicked, afore we know the 
truth of the matter. 


our 




aav. (Mark xiv. 8). Beforehand. 


mik 




The prophets, long aforchand, had prophesied of these works, 

Latimer. Rem. 


which Christ, when he should come, should do 


p. 72. 




adv . (Jcr. xxx. 20; Nch. xiii. 5). 




In old 






times, of old. 


I would wish 

diligently to it than lias been done aforetime. 

1). “2 01. 


that patrons and bishops would see more 

Latimer. Eer/n. 


prep. According to; as in the Litany, ‘ Deal not 

with us after our sins/ &c. It is the A.S. after. In IV, 
xxviii. 4, the Hebrew particle is twice rendered ‘ according 

to/ and once ‘ after/ in the same verse. But the passage 

in which this word is most liable to bo misunderstood is 
Ps. xc. 15 (Pr.-Bk.), ‘Comfort us again now after ( i.e . in 
proportion to) the time that Thou hast plagued us/ &c. 

For mannes sone schal come in gloria of liis fadir with his 
aungelis and thanne lie schal yelda to every man aftir his worlds. 

Wiclif, Matt. xvi. 27. 
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Their deeds are after aa they have beene accustomed. Bacon 
Km. xxxix. p. 162. 

‘ After* for ‘ afterwards* is found in Gen 

The stile of Emperor, which the Great Kings of the World 
iijter borrowed. Bacon, Ess. xxix. p. 129. 

It still remains in ‘ soon after.* 

In Gen. i. 25, 26, the same word after is made use of to 

render two distinct Hebrew particles, in a manner which is 
likoly to lead to some confusion. In the former passage, 
where it is said the animals were created each 1 after vlx& 
kind/ the Hebrew particle has a distributive force ; while 
in the latter, * after our likeness/ it is the particle of com¬ 
parison. 


• 7 . 




adn. (Gen. xv. 14). Afterwards. Cora- 

toward and towards, which were 


* 






ptiro beside and 
formorly used interchangeably. 


ff 


Both in the heat of blood. 

And lack of temper’d judgement afterward. 

Shakespeare, Meat, for Meat. v. 1 


Or swear before you choose, if you choose wrong, 

Mover to spoak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage. 


Id. Mer. of Ven . 11. 1. 

used with rcfercnco to time (Gen. xliiL 25 ; 




Ex. vii. 15). 


The presenco fils against the prince approacheth. 

Mars ton, The Favme. 1. 2. 




ado. (1 Sam. xxx. 13); the old form of the 

past participle of the verb to go ; it is now usually written 
* ago/ Or it may be A. S. agati, gone, past. 


Madamo ^quod he) it is so long agon . 


Chauoer, Leg . of 0 . Worn. 1 . 443. 


Chaucer uses ago, agoo t and agoon for tho past 


ticiple. 


W 


i8 
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The vital strength is lost and all anoo. 


Knight'& Tale 1 . 2804. 


Whan that here housbonds ben from hem 


ago. 

Ibid. 1. 2825. 

Whan he wiste that Arcite was agoon. Ibid. 1. 1278. 

The Messias that was long agone promised by the prophet 
TJdal, Erasm. Luk. f. 184. 

It was long agon prophecied in the Psalme. Ibid. Joh. f. SS 
About three hundred years agone. Grindal, Bern, p. 48. 

Thus our thre powers were joyned in one, 

In this mighty giaunt many dayes ago7ie. 

Hawes, Past, of Picas, cap. 33. 

For long agone I have forgot to court, 

Besides the fashion of the time is changed. 

Shakespeare, Two Gent, of Ver. in. 1. 


cs. 


v.i. (Mark xiv. 70; Acta v. 40, xv. 15), fol¬ 
lowed by to or unto ; like the Fr. agreer a. 

Therefore he will rather have us to choose the sword, that is, 
to strive and withstand their wickedness, than to agree im^othem. 

Latimer, Serm. p. 377 - 

11 , v. t. From A. S. eg/an , eglian to prick, torment; 
hence, to grieve, trouble. The only reason for mentionin 
this common word is that in the seven times where it 
occurs in the Auth. Vers, there is no verb in the original 

to correspond, but only a preposition meaning £ to/ ‘ Wliat 

to thee V i. e. ‘ what aileth thee ?' In two of these pas¬ 
sages the word is in italics, and would be as well to be so 

in all. It occurs also in 2 Esd. ix. 42 ; x. 3r. In Gower’s 
Oonf. Am. 1. p. 356, it is found in the form eile. 


r-r - 1 








<r 


ft 


it, conj. (Ezek. xiii. 7; Philcm. 19). This word, 

though somewhat antiquated, can hardly be called obsolete. 
The meaning is ‘ although it be/ in which sense Chaucer 
uses the simpler forms ‘albe* and ‘all/ as well as ‘albeit/ 

Al telle I nat as now his observances. 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale } 1 . 2266. 
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Bitwixe you ther moot som tyme be pees 

A l be ye nought of 00 complexioun, 

That ilke day c&useth fluch divisioun. 

At be it that this aventure was falle. 


Ibid. 1. 7477. 

Ibid. 1 . 2705. 


Bhyloek, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking nor by giving of excess. 

Shakespeare, Met. of Ven. 1. 3. 


A fuller form i9 found in Chaucer: 

And at be it so that God hath create all thing in ordre and 
nothing withouten ordre. Parson's Tale {Tyrwhitt’s ed.). 


sb. occurs nine times in the A. V.; it is from 

the Lat. alien ns, belonging to another country, a foreigner. 
Ho Shakespeare ( Mer. of Ven. iv. 1), 

If it be proved against an alien 

That by direct or indirect attempt. 

He Heck tho life of any citizen. 




And Wiclif (John x. 5); ‘ But thoi suen not an alien but 

floon fro him; for thoi not knowen the vois of aliens* 
‘ Alien ’ has gone out of common uso, hut * to alienate 
estrange, still remains. Latimer has a substantive, ‘alien 

Keep us from invasions of alienates and strangers. 




.1 


ate 


iSerm. p. 390. 


in the phrase ‘without all contradiction’ (Hcb. vii. 

7), is literally from tho Greek. It appears however to be 
usod in conformity with English idiom for ‘any’ or ‘every.* 

The trade of monkery, which was without all devotion and 
understanding. Latimer, Serm. p. 330. 




Our tyinc is so far re from that olde discipline And obedience, 
ns now, not onelie yong jentlemen, but even verie girles dare 
without all fcare, though not without open shame, where they 
lint, and how they list, marie them selves in spite of father, 
mother, God, good order, and all. Ascham. The Scholemcuter, 

p. 

1 

thcr's. 


80 in Deut. xxii. 3, ‘and with all lost thing of thy bro- 
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A redundant expression, which is 
found in the remarks ‘ Concerning the service of the Church ’ 
prefixed to the Prayer-Book. “For they so ordered the 
matter that oil the whole Bible (or the greatest part there¬ 
of) should be read over once every year.” It occurs more 
than once in Shakespeare, 


All Ike whole army stood agazed on him. 


i lien. VI. I. i. 


If Richard will be true, not that alone, 
But all the whole inheritance I give, 

That doth belong unto the house of York. 


Ibid. m. i. 


v. t. (Acts xvii. 3). To adduce proofs, to prove 

by quotation, and hence to quote, from Lat. allegare , a law 
term. Not as now simply ‘ to assert/ 

For shame, nay for conscience, either allege the scriptures 
aright, without any such wresting, or else abstain out of the pul¬ 
pit. Latimer, Rem. p. 321. 

Declaring that the dissention among the Grecians did increase 
king Philip’s power, alledging these verses: 

Where discord reignes in Realme or towne 
Euen wicked folke do win renowne. 










Norths Plutarch, Alex. p. 746. 

And Ambrose Thesius alleageth the Psalter of the Indians, 
which he testifieth to haue bene set forth by Potken in Syrian 
characters. The Tram, to the Readers. 


pp. (Nell. xiii. 4). Connected by marriage. 

From the Fr. allie, Lat. edligatus. 

The others called him ( i.e. Leonidas) Alexander’s gouernour, 
because he was a noble man, and allied to the Prince. North’3 
Plutarch, Alex. p. 719. 






1 


Allow, v. U (Luke xi. 48; Baptismal Office; 

favourably alloweth, &c.). From the Fr. alloner, which i: 
derived from the Lat. aliaudare, ‘to praise/ To praiso, 
approve; which is the common sense in old writers. It is 
not to be confounded with allow, ‘ to assign/ which is from 

the Lat. allocare through the Fr. allouer. 


lie 
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And some lakkede my life, 
Allowed it fewe. 


Piers Ploughman’s Via. 1 . 9594. 


Pomponius Lsetus.dothe well 


The which opinion 

til owe. Polid. Verg. Hint, p. 27. 

Notwithstanding that Nathan had before allowed and praised 
the purpose of .David. Latimer, Rem. p. 30$’ 

Thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I will allow of 

thy wits. Shakespeare 

The word is used in a kindred sense (Rom. xiv. 22; 
i Thess. ii. 4) as the translation of what in Greek signifies 
‘ to approve after trial. 1 So also in Pr. Book, Ps. xi. 6, * The 
Lord alloweth (A. V. * trieth ’) the righteous/ In Acts 
xxiv. 15 the orignal means * to expect, 1 and in Rom. vii. 15, 
4 acknowledge with approbation, 1 following a Hebrew idiom. 
See Shakespeare, Rich. II. v. 2 : 


Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 


To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now 

Whoso state and honour I for aye allow. 


8 b. Approval. 




Humbly craving of your most Sacred Mai os tie, that since 
things of this quality haue cucr beno subiect to the censures of ill 
moaning and discontented persons, it may receiue approbation 
and Patronage from so learned and judicious a Prince 
Highnesse is, whoso allowance and acceptance of our Labours, 
shall more honour and incourage vs, then all the calumniations 
and hard interpretations of other men shall dismay vs. The 
Epistle Dedicatoric. 

Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Oassalis, to conclude, 

Without the king's will, or the states’ allowance, 

A league between his highneBB and Ferrara. 

Shakespeare, lien. VIII. ill. 1. 


your 




(Judges ix. 53). All to pieces. It is a disputed 

point whether this passage should be read ‘ all-to brake 1 
or l all to-brake,’ the prefix to being in very common use 
in old authors to convoy the idea of destruction. Thus 
this very word ‘ break 

Plouglunan; 




compounded, occurs in Piers 


'K 
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And do boote to brugges 
That to-broke were. Vis . 1 . 4520. 

The bagges and the bigirdles 

He hath to-broke hem. alle. Vis. 1 . 5073. 


For first though they beginne lowe 
At ende they be nought mevable, 
But all to-broken mast and cable. 


Gower, Corf. Am. I. p. 79. 


Whereof the sheep ben al to-tore. 


Ibid. 


P- 15 - 


Al is to-broken thilke regioun. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 1. 2759. 


So also ‘ to-cleve,’ ‘ to-rende.’ In Erasmus’ Paraphrase 
(Q. Kath. Parr’s transl.), ‘ shall be al to crushed ’ (Luk. fol. 
clx. ob.); l all to bruised’ (ib. lxxxix.); i all to rated him’ 
(John lxix. rev.). On the other hand, there are many 
passages which seem only to admit of the reading all-to 

in the sense above given of all to pieces. 


Thou farest as frute, that with the frost is taken 
To day redy ripe, to morrow al-to shaken. 


Surrey, Sonnet 9. 

For that in Durtwych and here about the same we be fallen 
into the dirt, and be all-to dirtied, even up to the ears. Latimer, 

Rem . p. 397. 

Smiling speakers creep into a man’s bosom, they love and 
all-to love him. Id. Serm. p. 789. 


The following examples of words compounded with 
‘all to* are taken from the Glossary to Forshall and Mad¬ 
den’s edition of the Wieliffite versions: 

‘ Al-to-brasten ’ (2 Chr. xxv. 12), ‘ al-to-brcke ’ (Deut. 

xxviii. 20), * al-to-brende ’ (Ps. cv. 18), ‘ al-to-feblid ’ (Is. 
xxxviii. 14), ‘ai-to-kut’ (1 Chr. xx. 3), ‘al-to-trede’ (Deut. 

vii. 24). 


$b, (Acts iii. 3). The English word ‘alms’ is 
singular, and, with 0 . E. almesse , A. S. edmesse , G. almosen , 
and Sc. awmous. is derived from the Gk. eXeg poa-via]* 
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The patrimonie and the rich esse, 
Which to Silvester in pure aimease 

The firste Constantin ub lefte. 


Gower, Conf. Am. prol. I. p. 18. 


And he should it were an alms to hang him. 

Shakespeare, Muck Ado, II. 3. 


Beggars that come unto my father s door, 
Upon entreaty have a present alma. 


Id. Tam. of Shrew, iv. 3. 


Chaucer uses the plural ‘aimesses' (comp, richease, pi. 

richeasea). 

These ben general almesses or werkes of charity. 


Parson j 


Tale. 


a plural. 


In Acts x. 4 ‘ alms ’ is used 


Tf ; 1 




F .l 


ab. (Acts ix. 36). An act of charity; and 

so charity in its narrower son ho ; A. IS. celmesse-dwd. 


-l-l 




In vertu and in holy almes-dede 
They lyven alls. 


Chaucer, Man of Law a Tale , 1 . 5576. 


Now ben ther thre manor of almesdede. 


Id. Parson's Tale. 


He loveth thee with his hands, that will help thee in time of 
necessity, by giving some almsdeeds, or with any other occupa¬ 
tion of the hand. Latimer, Serm. p. 21. 

Murder iB thy alms-deed; 

Petitioners for blood thou ne’er put'Bt back. 

Shakespeare, 3 lien. VI. v. 5. 

Aloft, adr. (1 End. viii. 92). In the passage 'and 

now is all Israel (iloft,' tho last word is the rendering of the 
Greek eVdwu. Chaueor (vl/rs. of Fowls, 1 .203) nses ‘on loft’ 
in tho sumo sense. 


Therewith a wind, unneth it might be lesse, 
Made in the leaves grene a noise soft, 
Accordant to the foules song on loft. 


The root is the A. S. lyft, the sky, air, G. luft, O. E. 

lift; so that ‘ aloft * is literally, in the air, on high. 
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‘To b e aloft’ seems to mean ‘to have the upper hand, 5 
and so Latimer uses it: 

We esteem it to be a great thing to have a kingdom in this 
world, to be a ruler, to be aloft, and bear the swing. a 

It is used redundantly in Gower, Conf Am . i. p. 2S4: 

And as they shulden pleid hem ofte 
Till they be growen up alofte 
Iu the youthe of lusty age. 

adv. (Judg. vii. 13). At full length; in the 
phrase ‘to lie along' See the quotation from Holland’s 

Pliny under 


Bern. p. 64. 








adv . (Ex. xxv. 30; Phil. iv. 4). Always ; A. S. 

eallne wag, mile wasga. So algate, algates, beside, besides , 
betime , betimes, sometime, sometimes, toicard. Uncards, 

which were once used indifferently. 

Sire, ye ben notafacay in lik disposicioun. Chaucer, Tale of 

Melibeus. 

For the book saith, Axe thi counseil alwey of hem that ben 

wyse. Ibid. 


11 


That on may se his lady day by day 
Put in prisoun he moot dwelle alway. 


Id. Kninht's Tale, 1352. 


adv . (2 Mace. xii. 22) occurs in the Bible this 
once only; where it means with vehemence or precipita¬ 
tion; from A. S. mcegen, might, power, connected with 
mag an to be able. 


LV'Ml'l 


Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain. 

To signify that rebels there are up. 


Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VI. HI. 1. 


On, myrmidons; and cry you all amain 

Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain. 


Id. Tr. and Or. v. 9. 


Pliny says of the lion ; 

But having gained the thickets and woods and gotten into 
the forests out of Bight, then he skuds away, then he runneth 

amain for life. Holland’s trans. vili. 16. 
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Amazed, pp. (Judg. xx. 41 ; Mark xiv. 33). 

founded, bewildered by fear or anv strong emotion. 

‘ ubashod,’ whicb occurs in place of ‘ amazed * in Tyndale's 
version of Mark xiv. 33 ; this word is now used in a much 
narrower sense. 


Con- 

Like 


Put when they were aduertysed of the kynges puissance, nr 
elles amased with feare,... departed from thence to Barckain- 
stude 


Hall, lien. 1 V. fol. 136. 


Vpon the walles the Pagans old and yong 

Stood husht and still, am a ted and amused. 

At their grave order and their humble sung. 

Fairfax, Tasso, Xi. 12. 


Bear with me, cousin, for I was amazed 
Under the tide. 


Shakespeare, K. John , iv. 2. 

Compare the use of ‘amazing* in Rich. II. 1. 3; 


And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Full like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy. 


sib. (1 Pet. 111. 6). Confusion or be¬ 
wilderment of mind from whatover cause ; not, as now. 
simply astonishment. The 0. R form ‘ainay * for ‘ amaze’ 
connects the latter with the Fr. «V smaier and It. smatjare 
and tho mot of dismay. Amaze is further akin to the 
1'rov. esnuajar through tho provincial French s'esmeger. 
Dioz refers the forms smog are and esmagare to the Oothic 
root magan, to be able, with tho negative particle (Wedg¬ 
wood, Diet, of Eng . Etym. ). With tho two forms amay 
and amaze may be compared apay and appease , allay and 

aJl egge. 

Alas! what sorrow, what amusement, what shame was in 

Amphitdus, when he saw his dee re foster father, find him the 

killer of his oncly sunnel Sidney, Arcadia, p. 40, 1 . 29. 

sb. {2 Chron. xxxii. coni.; Luke xiv. 
3-1 1 Mace. xiv. 23). A11 embassy. The root of tho word 
is doubtful. It is immediately from the It. amfaisciata, 
which again is from the Med. Lat ambascia, ambaetia, 

and this is connected with the Gothic andbahts, a servant 
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(comp, ambactusy Caes. B. G. vi. 15), A. S. ambikty and Germ. 
ampt. In A. S. ambiht-scecg is an ambassador. Like the 
more modern ‘embassy,’ ambassage is used both of the 
mission of an ambassador, and of the persons tlirough 
whom the mission is sent. 


But now for the fault of unpreaching prelates...They are so 
troubled with lordly living, they be so placed in palaces, couched 
in courts, ruffling in their rents, dancing in their dominions, 

burdened with ambassages .. that they cannot attend to it. Lati¬ 
mer, Serni. p. 67. 


' Before his throne as on ambassage sent. 

Spenser, Mother Uubberd's Tale , 1 . 472. 

Yonder men are too many for an ambassage, and too few 

for a fight. Bacon, Ess . xxix. 

In Shakespeare it occurs in the form ‘ embassage.’ 

Their herald is a pretty knavish page, 

That well by heart hath conn'd his embassage. 

Love's Labour's Lost. v. 2. 


sb. (Josh. viii. 2). Men lying in ambush. 
The verb is derived from the Fr. embuscher y Prov. embus- 
car , which are from It. bosco, Prov. bosc y a bush, thicket. 

The ambush then let fly 
Slew all their white fleec'd sheep and neat. 

Chapman, Horn. II. xvm. 479. 

sb. (2 Chr. xiii. 1 




xx. 22). An 




* 


J> I 




ambuscade. 


Judas, the twelfth,...was providing among tlie bishops and 

priests to come with an ambushment of Jews, to take our Saviour 

Jesu Christ. Latimer, Semi. p. 217. 


Marcell us was in trapped and slaine, by an ambushment lying 

Marcellus inaidiis interfectus est. Cic. 


in wayte for him. 

Baret, A Ivcarie . 


‘Bushment* is used in the same sense by Latimer 
(Scrm. p. 220); compare Gower, C01 if. Am. 1. p. 349. 

Horestes wist it by a spie 

And of his men a great partie 
He made in busshement abide. 
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t. (T)cut. xxii. 19). To imposo a pecuniary 

penalty upon an offender. Blackstone and Spclman say 
* to bo amerced , or a merely is to be at the king's mercy 
with regard to the fine imposed.’ An amercement differs 
from a fine proper, in that the latter is fixed by statute, 
but this distinction is not implied in the Hebrew. The 
author of Piers Ploughman has evidently this etymology 

in viow: 




■—i 
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v. 


And though ye mowe amercy hem. 
Let mercy be taxour. 


Vision , 3871. 

Shakospoare keeps up the true meaning of the word. 

But I’ll amerce you with ho strong 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine. 

Rom. and Jul. III. 1. 


fine 


Millions of spirits, for his fault amerced 
Of heaven. 


Milton, Paradise Lost , 1. 609. 

adj. (Ps. lxxxiv. 1). Lovely; from Fr. 

a finable, Lut. antahilis, of which we huvo retained only the 
activo sou so of ‘ loving.’ 

A miabfe, or woorthy to be loued. Araabilis...dmio6fc ou digne 
d'estre aimd. Buret, A Ivearie , s. v. 
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Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 


Shakespeare, Mid. N's Dr. IT. 1. 


If it be true, that the principal! part of beauty, is in decent 
motion, certainly it is no marvaile, though persons in yeares, 
see me many times more amiable. Bacon, Ess. xliii. p. 177. 




so. (1 Macc. xii. 16). Friendship, especially 
between nations, political friendship; from Fr. amitii, 
Lut. amicitia. 


As well the Roraaines, than great lordes of the worlde, as 

Persians, and diuers other realmes, desyred to haue with theim 
a mi tic and aliance. Elyot’s Qovernour, 1, fol. 8 a. 
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First, to do greetings to thy royal person; 
And then to crave a league of amity: 

And lastly to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot. 


Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. hi. 3. 

sb. (Is. iii. 14; Jer. xix. 1; Ez. vii. 26, &c.). 




An elder. 


For as much as our duetie is to worship and adore the gods 
to honour our parents, to reverence our 
lawes. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals, p. o, 1. 23. 


ancients , to obey the 




adj. Most ancient. 

The Apostle excepteth no tongue; not Hebrewe the ancient- 
est, not Greeke the most copious, not Latine the finest. The 

Translators to the Reader. 




Let me pass 

The same I am, ere ancknt'st order was 
Or what is now received. 


Shakespeare, Winter's Tale , iv. 1. 


(Judg. xvi. 3, ‘ bar and all ’). Halliwell and 

Hunter (Hallamshire Gloss.) put this down as a provin¬ 
cialism, and it certainly is very common in Yorkshire. 




To vs of Syon that ben borne 
If thou thy favoure wolt renewe 
The broken sowle, the temple torne, 

The walles and all shalbe made newe. 


Croke’s Vers, of $ist Psalm. 


Yea and this citie here of Hierusalem...together with the 
temple and all... shall bee trodde vnder fete by the Gentiles. 
Udal’s Erasmus, Luke xxi. 

In that respect we must hate none, we must love our enemies 
and all. Peter Smart’s Sermon , p. 3. 

He razed townes and threwe downe towers and all. 

Sackville, Induction. 

See also the example from Ascham’s Scholemaster , 
quoted under 
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(Matt. xxiv. 48). ‘And if’ or ‘an if/ for 
'if’ simply, is a redundant expression of very common 

occurrence in old writers. (Compare or ere.) Mr Wedg¬ 
wood regards both as fragments of the same English word 

On the other hand Horne Tooko derives an from 




ryiii 


even. 

the A.S. unnan, and if from gif an, both signifying ‘to 
give/ The latter, though plausible, is rendered extremely 

doubtful by the analogy of the old Norse ef from if a 
to doubt. On the other hand the usage of gif in old 
English and of gin in Scotch seems to support Home 
Tooku’s etymology. Wo find and constantly used for if. 


O swete and wel biloved spouse deere 

Tiier is a counseil, and ye wold it heere. 

Chaucer, 2nd Aim's Tale, 1 . 12073 


So wole Crist of his curteisie 


A nd men crye hym mercy 
Bo the forgyve and forgete. 


Piers Ploughman 8 Fur. 1 . 11849. 


Yhit suld him thynk, and he toke kepe, 
llis lyfo nogkt Lot als a dreme in slepe. 

1 to lie, The Pricke of Conscience , 1 . 8075. 

And you love me, let's do't: I am dog at a catch. 

Bpeare, Tw. Night, 11. 3. 

And certainly, it is the nature of extreme selfe-lovers, as they 
will set au house on fire, and it were hut to roast their egges. 

Bacon, Ess, xxm. p. 97, 1 . 21. 

( And if’ as frequently occurs. 

But and if we have this livery, if we wear his cognizance 

here in tliiH world, that is, if we love our neighbour, help him in 
his distress, be charitable, loving and friendly unto him, then we 
shall be known at the last day. Latimer, Serm. p. 45a. 

I pray thee, Launce, and if thou seest my boy, 

Bid him make haste, and meet me at the North gate. 

Shakespeare, Two Q. of V . III. 1. 


Shake- 


Yes but you will my noble grapes, and if 
My noble fox could reach them. 


Id. AlVt Well , 11. 1. 
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r. t. (Fs. cvi. 32; Rom. x. 19). To make angry, 
provoke to anger, enrage. 

The chiefest cause as it is saied that angered Pyrrus most 
grew upon this. North’s Plutarch, Pyrrus , p. 414. 

Not as compelled or driuen thereto for any perill that he 
seeth hut angred at their folly that ass&ile or set vpon him. Hol¬ 
land's Pliny, vni. 16. 


- r V!'4HI 




ftb. (Is. xix. 8 ; ITab. i. 15). A fishing rod with 
line and hook ; from A. S. angel ft fish-hook. One of the 
treatises in the Boko of St Alban's ( 1 496) is i of fysshynge 

with an angle' 


> • 


Give me mine angle ,— wo’ll to the river: there 

My music playing far off, I will betray 

Tawny-finn’d fishes. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. II. 5. 
The Temple church, there have T cast mine angle. 

Ben Jons on, Alchemist. II. 1. 


Angil-hoc occurs in Wiclif. Is. xix. S. 




adr. (Matt, xiii, 20; Mark 1. 30). Immediately 
at once. Several derivations have been proposed. *An one 
scil. minute vcl instant] Junius. A. S. on-an, Minshcu. 

(See quot. 3.) 








A noon I swowned after. 


Piers Ploughman’s T 7 .s*/o«, 1 . 10831. 

Right now the highe windcs bio we 
And anon after they hen lowe. 

Gower, Conf. Am. prol. 1. p. 34. 


So it by-felle liym sonne onone. 


Sir Isumbras, 1 . 521. 

Til ere issued out of Him as I shall entreat anon drops of 
blood. Latimer, jSVhh. p. 222. 


It occurs in the form in one or in oon } which probably 
led to tho etymology proposed by Junius. 


Tlmt ever m one aliclie hot 
Me greveth. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. 297. 
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But ever in oon y-Iike sad and kynde. 

Chaucer. Clerk's Tale , ]. 8478. 


It is written also 'among. 


But ever among they it assaile 

Fro day to night and so travaile. 


Gower. Conf. Am. 1. 348 


The idea involved in anon is that of unbroken continua¬ 
tion. Compare tho common expressions ‘on and on/ and 
‘ un end/ as in Massinger, A very Woman y 111. 1: 

For she sleeps most an end; 


that is. without intermission. 


is used in the A. V. with considerable 

latitude of meaning. It does not necessarily imply that 
a question nas neon previously asked, though there is 
usually reference to something that has gone before. One 
of tho most marked instances is Acts v, 8, where St Peter 
ib said to have antnrered Kapphira though apparently 

had not spoken, and ho really asked a question. O 






she 


thcr 

noteworthy instances are 1 Kings xiii. 6; Is. lxv. 24 ; l)un. 
li. 14, 15, 26; Matt. xi. 25; xii. 38; xvii. 4; xxii. 1; 
xxvi. 25, 63; Mark ix. 5; xi. 14; Cuke iii. 16; xxn. 51 ; 
Rev. vii. 13. I11 2 Tiin. iv. 16 it is used 

to denote au ajtology or defence in a court of justice. 


» 4 


substantive 


jt:bh 


(Nura. xvii. 13; Judg. xi. 25; 1 Sam. 

Acts xxv. 8). At all. 

After whych tyme the prince neuer tyed his pointes, nor any 
thyng rouglit of hyin selfe. Hall, Rich, 111. f. 3 6. 

(Mark xv. 44). For any length of time. 


xxi. 


n * 


> 1 


i 
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See 


IVJ 


r . 1 




adv. (Ps. Ixviii. 12; and Iviii. 6, P. B.). From 

Fr. pasj a pace, step: at a great pace, swiftly. 

And in hire hour he walketh forth 
Unto the lyBtes, ther hir temple was. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 1 . 2219. 
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paas 
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Themistocles made Xerxes king of Persia post apace out of 
Graecia. Bacon, Essay of Fame. 


Small herbs have grace, great weeds do gTow apace. 

Shakespeare, Rich. III. n. 4. 


Gallop apace , ye fiery-footed steeds. 


Id. Rom. and Jid. in. 2. 


The full phrase was probably 

a grands j vas, for we find ‘ pace * 
sages qualified by an adjective. 


‘a great pace, like Fr. 

as in the following pas- 


This messanger, whan he awoke, 

And wist nothinge how it was, 
Arose and rode the great pas 
And toke his letter to the kinge. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. p. 102. 


And riden after softe pas. 

Our escouts rode as neere Paris as was possible, the which 

were often beaten backe to our watch, and eftsoones (the enimia 
on their backe) as far as our cariage, retiring sometime a soft- 
paee , and sometime a fast trot. Philip de Commines, trans. 
Danett, p. 29. 


Id. p. 210. 


sb . (2 Sam. xii. 20 ; Is. iii. 22 ; 1 Tim. 11. 9; 
Jam. ii. 2). Clothing, dress, from Fr. appareil , equipage, 

attire. The Fr. pared is, like the It. parecchio , from the 
Med. Latin pariculus , diminutive of pat 






equal, like; 

whence are formed Fr. appareitter and It. apparecchiare , 
to couple, join like to like, fit, suit (see Diez* Etymol. 
JVortct'buch der Rom. Spr. p. 252). Like the more com¬ 
mon word 1 dress^ apparel had formerly a much wider 
signification than in later times: it is now seldom used. 


I could find it in my heart to disgrace my man s apparel , and 
to cry like a woman. Shakespeare, As You Like It, 11. 4. 

I was never manned with an agate till now; but I will set 
you neither in gold nor silver, but in vile apparel , and send you 
back again to your master for a jewel. Id. 2 Hen. IV. 1. 2. 


an 




pp . (2 Sam. xiii. 18; Luke vii. 




5 ). 


Clad, dressed. 
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They met with a coach drawn e with foure mi Ike white horses 

furnished ail in blacke, with a blacke a More boy upon euery 

white. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 30, 


In true, they all apparelled in 
1 . 22 . 


Ohaucor ubcs the verb ‘apparel’ in the sense of ‘to 

Iu enumerating the species of gluttony lio 


dress’ moat- 


says, 


The ferthe ia curiosite, with gret entent to make and appa- 
raylc his mete. 

And also in tho sense of ‘ to prepare, 1 generally like Fr. 

appareiller. 


The Pureon's Tale. 


Thanno way I, that in vengeance takinge, in werre,in bataile, 
and in warms tori nge of thin hous, er thou bygynne, I rede that 
thou apparaille the therto, and do it with gret deliberacioun. 

The Tate of Mdibeus. 


adv. (Num. xii. 8). Manifestly, clearly 






opouly. 


And therefore I saye and affirme y l you do apparantly 

and inanyfcst iniury to procede in any thinge agaynst 

Hall. lien. IV. fol. 10 a. 


wn mg 
kyng ltichard. 


I would not spare my brother in this case, 

If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Shakespeare, Com. of Err. rv. 1. 


Hall (Hen. IV. fol. im) describes on abbot in West* 

of apparant 


minster iu the time of Henry IV. 
vortucs. 1 So in Shakospeare’s K. John , iv. 2: 




rw MTml 


It ib apparent foul-play; and ’tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 


of the eye (Dout. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvii. 8, ®c.). 
The eye-ball. The A. 8. wpl or wppel is used in the same 
way, and edg-appel is tho apple of tho eye. 

Concerning the signs of life and death which may he found 
in man, this is one, That so long as the patients eie is so cleare 
that a man may see him self e in the apple of it, 
deepnire of life. Holland’s Pliny, XXVUI. 6. 




r . i 


L-1 


not to 
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None haiio then* eyes all of ono color: for the bal or apple in 
tho midst is ordinarily of another color than the white about it. 

11 »<L xi. 37. 




c. f. (Gen, xxx, 28). Tho Hebrew litorally 

namo ; ’ thus corresponding to 
in Shakesponro (Lor<>\* L.Lwt. 




signifies ‘ to prick, ox ores 

the O. R * prick out 




US USOi 


v. 2); 


Tho whole world again 
Cannot prick out five such. 

From O. Fr. A pohift , 1 aptly, in good timo, fully/comos 

ni>f>oinrt 9 ‘fitness, &e/and appoincti'r 

ting, determine.’ 11 one0 in j 31 inkospcn.ro tho expressions 

to point mid itf point; 


to pronounco fit 


Hast thou, spirit, 

Performed to point tho tompost that I bado thee? 

7 \'mv. 1 . 1 . 


A figure like your fathor, arm’d at point, 

Tho latter of tlicso passages illustrates tho usage of 

* appointed 1 in tho sense of ‘equipped’ in Juilg. xviii. 11. 
(llob. ‘girt’). In tho sonso 01 expressly naming, as in 
the verso of Genesis above quoted, it occurs in Latimer 

(/»Vjn. n. 308); *1 name nor appoint no person 

persons/ 


nor 


■ Apnoint out’ in Josh. xx. 2, is tho translation of what 
elsewhere rendered ‘assign/ os in r. 8 (seo also Gen. 

xxiv. 44\ In this sonso ‘appoint’ is used in Gen. xxx. 2S, 

and by Latimer (Svmt.n. 304); ‘Hut who shall appoint 
him a sufficient living ! himself ! Nay. Who then! you? 
Nay, neither. Tho king must appoint him sufficient to live 
upon/ 




Tho king would vndo uhtedly y f ho hud on tended that thingo 

hauo apfwintcti that hoochorlv office to boiuo other then his owin' 

borne brother. Sir T. More a A1 eh. Ill* (irorLt, p. 37 g). 

All Wales and tho landos beyond Seuerne westward, were 
appoyneted to Oweu Gleudor. Hull, Hen. IV. fol. 10b t 
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Among these captains, lords, and knights of skill, 
Appoint mo ten, approued most in fight. 


Fairfax s Tasso, IV. 63. 


pp. (Judg. xviii. 11). Equipped. 

It shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed as if 
The scene you play were mine. 




Shakespeare, Winter s Tale , it. 4. 


And so I do, and with his gifts present 

Your lordships, that whenever you have need 
You may be armed and appointed well. 


Id. Titus Andron. TV. 7. 


id, v. t. From the Latin apprehendo,’ 
to lay hold of, to take by the hand, in which 




literally means 

ho lino it is used in Phil. iii. 12. Tho passage throughout 
has rcfcrcnco to tho Grecian games; apprehend in tho 
first part of tho scntonco moaning to lay hold of the goal, 
and so rccoivo tho prizo 1 in tho Bocond part, meaning take 
bold of by tbo hand and introduce to tho course, 

customary. Johnson quotos from Jcromy Taylor, Holy 

Lipina, n. 6: 




Thera is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we 
have two hands to apprehend it. 




v. t. From Lat. probus, honest, good,’ 
comes pnibare , ‘ to dcorn good; ’ whenco approbare , and 

Fr. approver. It is used in two senses in the New Testa- 

1. To prove, demonstrate; Acts ii. 22; 2 Cor. vi 4, 
vii, 11. So Shakespeare {Mer. of Ven. in. 2): 

In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text? 

2. To put to tho proof, test, try; as in Rom. ii. 18 : Phil. i. 


ment: 


10. 


Nay task me to the word, approve me, lord. 

Id. 1 Hen. IV. TV. 1. 

He is of a noble Btrain, of approved valour and confirmed 
honesty. Id. Much Ado, 11. 1, 
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adj. From Lat. optus y fit, adapted. (2 Kind's 
xxiv. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 252 Tim. ii. 24.) In the phrase ‘apt 

to melt/ Wisd. xix. 21, it seems to come near to the modern 
sense of ( inclined or disposed/ 

The earthe ia not apte for wines. Pol. Vergil, 1. 20. 

Any fish that takes salt, of which the herring ia the aptesf. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe, pref. 

No man that puttetli his hand to the plough, and looketh 

back, is apt for the kingdom of God, Luke ix. quoted in Lati¬ 
mer, Serm. p. 59, 

So are there states, great in territorie, and yet not apt to 
enlarge, or command; and some, that have but a small dimen¬ 
sion of stemme, and yet apt to be the foundations of great 

monarchies. Bacon, Ess, xxiX. p. 1-20. 




sb. (Ex. ii. 3). Lat. area; A.S. arc , mrc, a chest, 
coffer. In this literal sense it was used in old English. 

In the rich arke Dan Homer’s rimes he placed. 

Surrey, Sonnets. 


Ton have beheld how they 

With wicker arks did come 
To kisse and beare away 

The richer couslips home. 


Herrick, Hesperidcs y 1. p, 147. 


It is generally applied exclusively to Noah’s Ark, and 
the Ark of the Covenant. The meal-ark y made of stout- 
oak boards, often beautifully carved, is still an article of 
furniture in oldfashioned farmhouses in Yorkshire; and at 
one time the fabrication of such arks was a trade of suffici¬ 
ent importance to have originated the surname Arkwright. 

The parish-chest is called an ark in some old accounts : 

‘ 1744, pd. Wm. Yates for setting up ark * Ecclesfidd , 
Yorks. Hufiter (Hallams. Gloss) says, that the strong 
boxes in which the Jews kept their valuables were anciently 
called their arks; so that our translators had good preced- 
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ont for so terming the sacred coffer in which were kept 

t)io two tables of Htone written by the finger of God t and 
tlier tilings, which if lost could never be replaced. 




sb. (i Tim. ii. 9). Dress, raiment. 

Albe it she were out of al a)-ray saue her kyrtle only. Sir 
T. More, Work a, p. 56 /. 


W r r i 

F ■ ■ ■ V i PI i 


sb. (1 Sam. ii. 3 ; Prov. viii. 13 ; Is. xiii. 
ir ; Jcr. xlviii. 29). Lat. arrogantia from arrogare ‘to 
claim/ and then 4 to claim more than one's due/ The old 
form of ‘arrogance/ as ‘innocency ’ for 4 innocence/‘inso- 
lcucy ’for 4 insolence/ &c. 


J 








But your heart 

Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen and pride. 

Shakespeare, lien. VIII. n. 4. 


Notwithstanding, 00 much is true; that the carnage of 

greatnesse, in u pluinu and open manner (so it be without arro- 
yani'y, and vainc glory) doth draw lesse envy, then if it be in a 
more crafty, aud cunning fashion. Bacon, Ena. IX. p. 33 - 


sb. (Gen. iv. 22 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 5; Is. iff. 3). 

A skilled workman, artisan; Lat. Artifex. 

Thither (i. e. to Delos) 
resort of chapmen from all parts of the world; and specially of 
those artificer a who were curious in making of table feet, trestles, 

and bed-Bte&ds. Holland’s Pliny, xxxiv. 3. 

Another lean, unwash’d artificer 

Guts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. 

Shakespeare, K. John, iv. a. 




to a mart or fair, there was great 


TO 


sb. (1 Sam. xx. 40; 1 Macc. vi. 51). From 

Lat. an r, and artificium, which were used in Med. Lat. to 
donoto an iinplcmont, and especially an implement of 

from ingen ium is derived engine), were formed 
art ifiaria a workshop (Fr. atelier), thence an implement 
in general, and the Fr. ar tiller ie. The word artillery 




ivi y « 


(just 


as 
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used long before the invention of gunpowder to denote 

missile weapons in general. 

Caractacu s... choosinge suche place for the planting his art ti¬ 
ler ie. Polid. Vergil, p. 67. 

Of the great serpent 120 feet in length killed by Regulus 
in Africa, it is said that he 

Was driven to discharge vpon him arrowes, quarrels, stones, 
bullets, and such like shot, out of brakes, slings, and other 
engins of artillery. Holland's Pliny , vm. 14. 

h 

And even after the introduction of cannon into warfare, 

before archery was entirely superseded, there appears to 
have been a distinction between ordnance and artillery, 

the former being specially applied to the new weapons. So 

Latimer, of the devil: 

He is a great warrior, and also of great power in this world; 
he hath great ordnance and artillery. 8term, p, 27. 

In 1 Macc. vi. 51, the marginal reading is ‘ mounds to 
shoot;* Geneva Vers, ‘instruments to shoote.* 

In his French Dictionary (1611) Cotgrave gives, “ Artil- 
lier: m. A Bowyer, or Bow-maker; also, a Fletcher; or 
one that makes both bowes, and arrowes.” 

1C, sb. (Wisd. xvii. 7). Magic; lit. from 

arsmetrike/ by a false etymology 
( = ars metrica), for arithmetic (Cliaucer, Knight's Tale, 

1900). There is no doubt that ‘art, magic/ in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Latimer’s Sermons, (p. 349) printed 

for the Parker Society, should be art-magic; in the edition 

of 1571 it is ‘art Magike.* 

We require that all witchcrafts be removed; that art, magic, 
and sorcery, be pulled out, necromancy taken away. 

sb. (Deut. xxxii. 33; Job xx. 14, 16; Is. xi. 8; 
Rom. iii. 13). Gk. 4<rirfs; Lat. aspis. A small serpent, the 
Coluber Naja of Egypt, whose bite is said to be so poi¬ 
sonous that it kills almost instantly. At the time of the 








Lat. ars magica, 
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Auth. Vers, the word asp 
tnor uses azpis as a foreign word : 

But tbo children of this world have worldly policy, foxly 
craft, lion-like cruelty, power to do hurt, more than either aspis 
or basiliscus. Strm. p. 47. 

And in Gower aspidis occurs in a passage of 1 A ser¬ 
pent which that aspidis Is cleped,’ embodying the popular 
belief with regard to the animal's deafness to the voice of 
the charmer: 


scarcely naturalized. Lati 


kV/iTc 


He lith down his one ere al plat 
Unto the ground and halt it faste, 
And eke that other ere als faste 
He etoppeth with his tail so sore, 

That he the wordes lasse or more 
Of his enchauntement ne hereth. 


Conf. Am. I. p. 5 

Shakespeare has tho form aspirk (Ant. and Cl. v. 2; 
Oth. 111. 3), which is like tho modern Greek form of the 
word, dffvtK. 


i • 


v.t. (Dout. iv. 34; 1 Sam. xvii. 39; Job iv. 2 ; 

2 Mace. ii. 23 ; Acts ix. 26, xvi. 7 ; Heb. xi. 29). To at¬ 
tempt, try. From Med. Lat. exagium ‘a tost,' which is 
derived from exigere, comes Fr. essayer t ‘ to try, put to the 

I >roof.' 




1:1 




Tho second of tho passages in which the word occurs 

is illustrated by the following from Hall's Chronicle, de¬ 
scribing an alarm in tho camp of the Earl of Richmond; 

With which newes the armie was sore troubled, and euery man 
assaied his arraure, and proued his weapon. Rich. III. f. -27 a. 


And whan that he was thus arraied, 
And hath his harness all assaied. 


Gower, Conf. Am. m. p. 57. 


He rode a course to assay his stede. 


Sire Eglamour, 571. 
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In this sense it is of common occurrence: 


Good is that we assaye, 

Wher he be deed or noght deed. 


Piers Ploughman’s T 7 s/on., 12213. 


Assayth expugnation of divers castells. Pol. Verg. p. 78. 


If this should fail, 

And that our drift lack through our bad performance, 
’Twere better not assayed. 


Shakespeare, Ham. iv. 7. 


It is now chiefly used of the testing of precious 


metals. 


v.refl . (Num. x. 3; Is. xlv. 20, &c.). Used 

as a reflexive verb originally, as endeavour , repent , retire , 
submit , and many others. 

The mayre with all the aldermen and chiefe comeners of the 

citie in their beste maner apparailed, assembling themself together 
resorted vnto Baynardes c as tell where the protector lay. Sir T. 

More, Works, p. 65 6. 




FV 1 




The phrase ‘assemble into 


occurs in Jcr. xxi. 4. 
Shakespeare uses the construction ‘assemble to.’ 


To me and to the state of my great grief 
Let kings assemble. 


K. John , ill. 1. 


And transitively; 

Assemble presently the people hither. 


Coriol. in. 3. 


v.t. (Ps. Ixxxi. 9, Pr. Bk.). 

thee, O Israel/ is the translation in the Prayer-Book Ver 
sion of what the A. V. renders, ‘I will testify unto thee, 
O Israel/ and the Geneva Version, ‘I will protest unto 

thee: O Israel/ 


I will asmire 


cm 11* 


And eche of hem assureth other 
To helpe as to his owne brother 
To vengen hem of thilke outrage 
And winne agein her heritage. 


Gower, Conf. Am. I. p. 339. 
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Thin shall assure my constant loyalty. 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. m. 3. 


In the contents of John xiv., xvi., it is used for ensure.’ 

Burgundy hath been privy to this plot; 

Conspir'd with Lewis and the English king 
To save his own stake, and assure himself 
Of all those seignories I hoped for. 


Hey wood, * Ed. IV. I. 5 » 


sb. (Deut. vii. c.). Assurance, security. 










vtterly mistrustyng their owne assur 


But suche persones 

nlnome, that is to saie, al worldly ayde and maintenaunce of man, 
tlono wholly depeude of Gods defense and helpe: suche and none 
others are liable to Htande sure. Udal’s Erasm. Luke, c. 22. 


W- 


v.i. (Gen. viii. 1). From Lat. suaris, 

1 sweet,’ and (). Fr. soef, souef, * sweet, soft,’ is derived as- 
*<>n4t<jer, ‘to Hoften, allay,’ as abreger from brecis , O.E. 
(Hjrcyge from gran’s, and alegga from leris. 

In Gen. viii. 1 it is used intransitively, ‘ the water as- 

* waged,' i.o. subsided. 80 in Gower, ConJ\ Am. 1. p. 333; 

My sonc, at tom pro thy corage 

Fro wrath, and let thin hert assuage. 






In Job xvi. 5, Ecclus. xviii. 16, and ‘Visitation of the 

active verb; so Piers Ploughman, 


Sick,’ it occurs 
Vis. 2716; 




May no sugre ne swete thyng 
A swage my swellyng 1 

And Shakespeare {Coriol. v. 2), 

suaye thy wrath.’ The form ‘swage 

occurrence. 


The good gods 
is also of frequent 




pp. (Job xvii. 8; Jer. xiv. 9, &a). O. Fr. 

ex tanner. Astonished. Astonied is one of a numerous 
class of words derivod from the Norman French, which 

had two coexistent forms, one of which only has survived. 

For instance, abash and abau or abawe; burnish and 
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hurny; betray and he.trash; c has tie and chastise; obey 

and obeisse or obey she, are all found in contemporaneous 
writers, and often in the same page. Custom appears to 
have followed no^ law of selection in determining which 
form should remain. Many instances might be given. 

The auncient fighting inenn astonied at the first commotion 
of the Britains, &c. Pol. Verg. p. 71. 

The word appears in various shapes;— as toy ted (Chaucer), 
astoined (Spenser and Sackvillc), stoynde (Sackvillc), from 
which the transition is easy to the form si tinned, which is 
etymologically the same. For instance, Alexander, fightin 
against the Mallians, 

Had n blowe with a dart on his necke that so astonied him, 
that he leaned against the wall looking vpon his enemies. 

North’s Plutarch, Alex . p. 751. 

At which ceason were left at Vannes aboute \ho nombre of 
Til. Englishmen, whych not beyng called to councell and vnwaro 

of this enterpryso, but knowyng of the erics sodeyne departure 

wer so incontinently astonned , y 4 in maner they were all dispayre. 

Hall, Hick. Ill . fol. 12 b. 

Wiclif usos ‘stoneyng* for ‘astonishment, 
weron abayscliid with a groat stoncyng” (Mk. v. 42.) 








Thei 


prep . In tho phrases ‘to hold ones peace at 
(Num. xxx. 4), ‘ to come at 9 (Ex. xix. 15). 






Madam, he hath not slopt to night; commanded 
Nono should come at him. 


Shakespeare, Winters Tale, II, 3. 


‘To bo at ono is to bo united 


ie (Acts vii. 26). 

reconciled; ‘ to set at one * is to reconcile. 




So beene they both at one. Spenser, F. Q. n. 1, § 29. 

If gontilmen, or other of hir contre, 

Were wroth, sche wolde brynge hem at oon. 

Chaucer, Ulcrkis Tale, 8313. 
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Shake* 


The verb atone means to reconcile , make one. 

atone intransitively, as well as transitively; 




liH'uro 


we shall see 


Since we cannot atone you 
Justice design the victor's chivalry. 


Rich. II. I. z. 


There is mirth in heaven, 

When earthly things made even 

Atone together. 


As You Like It, v. 4. 


I am glad I did atone my countryman and you. 


Cymb. 1. 5. 


arrive at the form atonement 


The process by which 

Ih illustrated by the following passage from Bishop Hall 

UW. in. 7); 




Ye witlesse gallants, I beshrewe your hearts 
That sot such discord ’twixt agreeing parts. 
Which never con be set at onement more. 


In the sense of ( reconciliation it occurs in SirT. More; 

llauyng more regardo to thoir olde variaunce then their newe 
nttonemcnt. Rich. 111 . p. 41 c. 

And in Shakospcare (2 Hen. IV, iv. 1); 

If we do now make our atonement well 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united. 

Be stronger for the breaking. 

Attonement, a louing againe after a breache or falling out. 
Ha rot, A Ivearie, s. v. 

For hereof is it [Sunday] called in the commune tongue of 

the German es Soendach, not of the sonne as certayne men done 

interprets but of rcconcilynge, that if in the other weke dayes 

any spotte or fylthe of synne be gathered by the 

)>uriyne 9 so and occupations, he shold eyther on the Saterdaye in 

the euentide or els on Sundays in the mornynge reconcile hym- 

Belfe, and make an onement with God. Erattm. on the Command¬ 
ments, 1533, fol. 16a. 


of worldly 


^ M il 
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a-two is very common in old writers, compare also 

atwixt/ ‘ atwain/ &c. 




(Prov. v. 11, &c.). At last; an antiquated 

usage. The article was frequently inserted in phrases in 
which it is now omitted, e.g. ‘the which/ for Svhich/ &c. 

(Gen. i. 29). So Piers Ploughman {Vis. 9614): 


I conjured hym at the laste. 


and Sackville (Induction): 


Till at the taste 

Well eased they the dolour of her minde, 

As rage of rayne doth swage the stormy winde. 


It frequently occurs in the form ate laste; so Gower: 


But ate laste 

His slombrend eyen he upcaste. 


Conf. Am. II. p. 103. 




(Prov. xxix. 21). At length; like 


m 


at the last, an antiquated usage 


So that at the lengthe eiuill driftes dryue to naught, and good 
plain waies prospere and florishe. Hall, Ed. V. f. 7 b. 

Yet at the length he had compassion on them, and raised up 
Gideon to deliver them. Latimer, Scrm. p. 31. 


So Bacon uses ‘at the first’ (Ess. xlv. p. 182), ‘at the 
least’ {Ess. xxix. p. 126), ‘at the second hand’ {Ess. liv. 
p . 217). 


sb. (1 Tim. iv. 13). Attention; from 

Lat. aVendo, 1 to bend towards,’ first applied to a bow, .and 

then generally ‘ to direct, aim at.’ 

A ttendaunce doth attayne good favour. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure , Cap. 21. 








So in Latimer (Rem. p. 326); 

But rather he will blame the people for that they took no 
better heed and attendance to Paul’s speaking. 
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In i Kings x. 5; 2 Chr. ix. 4; 1 Macc. xv. 32, 'atten¬ 
dance of servants,’ i. 0. retinue, establishment, statf, is used 
In 11 sense not altogether obsolete. In Ileb. vii. 13, * atten¬ 
dance, at the altar,’ i. e ‘ act of attending,’ is the most usual 

The phrase ‘to give attendance* occurs in Hall 

( lien. XIII. fol. 75 b) ; 




11 leaning. 


The Dukes, Marques and Earles, gave attendance nexte the 


kyngo. 


atlj. (2 Chr. vi. 40; vii. 15). Lat. attentus . 

Attentive, as the Hob. is elsewhere rendered. 




Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear. 


Shakespeare, Bam. I. 4. 


sb. (Jor. ii. 32 ; Prov. vii. 10; Ezek. xxiii. 15). 
O. Fr. a tour , attour , a hood, or woman’s headdress (see 

). I'ho word afterwards acquired the more extended 
moaning of 1 dress ’ generally; but that it was used in the 
above passago in its original sense is evident from the fact 
that the sumo Hebrew word is in is. iii. 20. translated 

The forms attour and attire botu 






1 hondhaiuls. 

pus Bug e of Chaucer’s liomaunt <\f the lloxe, 3713—18: 


occur in 




By her attire bo bright and nhene. 

Men might perceve well and seuo 

She was not of religioun, 

Nor J nill make mentioun 

Nor of robe, nor of treasour 

Of broche, neither of her rich attour. 

To tel you the apparel of the ladies, their rych atfyres , their 

Hiimptuous juelleB, their diuersities of beauties, and the goodly 

bnhauyor from day to day syth the first meeting, I assure you 

ten mennes wvttes can scace declare it. Hall, Hen. VIII. foL 
81 b. 


v. t. (Lev. xvi. 4). To put on a head-dress. 

sb. (Gen. xxiii. 13; 1 Sam. xxv, 2,4, Ac.). 
Lat. audientia. Hearing. The Hebrew is literally 


UK 
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In Acts xiii. jo, ‘give audience’ 

in the Greek is simply ‘hearken.’ 

Chaucer, in tho same sense: 


is the rendering of what 

The word is fouud in 


I dar the better ask of yow a space 

Of audience. 


Clerk s Talc y 7980. 


and in The Tale of Mellbeus: 

Uproos tho oon of these olde wise, and with his bond made 
countenaunce that men scliulde holde hem still and given him 
audience. 


To every wight comaondid wa9 silence 
And that the knight schuld telle in audience 
What thing that worldly wommen loven best. 

Chaucer, The Wife of BatlCs Talc, 6614. 

f *b. (Ex. xxi. 6; Dent. xv. 17). The old spellin 

of ‘awl:* A. S. ad, a l, awed, or aw id, G. aide. B 

Cotgrave’s French Dictumary , printed iu the same year 
as tho Authorized Version wo find: 

Alesne : f. An Awle; or (Shoomakers) bodkin. 

On the other hand, in Withal’s Dictionary , p. 180 (ed. 1634) 
we find: 

An Aule, Subula, ce. 

The last is the spelling in the A.Y. of 1611. 




if 






ut in 


adj. Authentic 






And all is sound in substance, in one or other of our editions, 
and the worst of ours farre better than their autentike vulgar. 

The Ti ans l a tors to the Reader. 


v.t. (r Sam. xxiv. 12; Is. i. 24; Luke xviii. 
3). The construction ‘ to avenge of’ occurs in tho preface 
of the Translators to the Reader: 

That pietie towards God was the weapon, and the onely 
weapon that both prsserued Constantines person, and auenged him 

of his enemies. 
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Such a* Socrates was, who being greatly abused by an inso¬ 
lent, audacious and gracelesse youth, that spared him not, but 
had spumed and kicked him with hia heeles, seeing those about 
him to be very angrie and out of patience, stamping and faring 

though they would run after the partie, to be avenged of such 
indignitie. How now, my masters, (quoth he,) what if an asse 
had flung out, and given me a rap with his heeles, would you 
have had me to have yerked out and kicked him againe ? Hol¬ 
land’s Plutarch , p. 12. 1 . 33. 




sb. (2 Sam. xxii. 48, m.; rs. xviii. 47, 






///,). Vengeance. 


Viudice: /. Reuenge, auengement, vengeance, punishment. 

Cotgrave, Fr. Diet , 


r. i. ( 1 Sam. xviii. 11 ; Wisd. xvii. 17). Fr. 

raider , vider t to make empty, clear out Intransitively to 
depart, escape. W dm tor marks as improper the usage 
of the word in 1 Sam.: ‘David avoided out of his presence 
twice,’ but it is supported by many examples in old English. 

Ii«) wonhlo neii«T haun suffered him to auoyd his handes or 
ipo hid power. Jlall, Rich, III. f. 6 b. 






Well done, avoid , no more. 


Shakespeare, Temp. rv. 1. 


Void is usod in the same senso in Chaucer: 


Alle the rokkes blake 
Of Broteigne were y-voided everichon. 

Chaucer, Franklin 3 Tale y 11471. 

The following examplo illustrates the usage of the word 
as it passed from its ongiual to its present meaning; 

One time it happened that he met him so in a narrow street 
that he could not avoid but come near him. Latimer, Serm. 

p. 441* 


v. t. (Dout. xxvi. 17,18; Luke 

c.\ Lot. ad cocar through Fr. voucher. To acknowledge, 
avow. The original is simply ‘ caused to say/ 1 Thou hast 


c.: Acts iv. 
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this day made Jehovah to say or promise, and Jehovah 
hath made thee promise;’ i.e. ‘ye have mutually promised, 
accepted and ratified the conditions, one of the other.’ 
Such is the explanation which Gesenius gives of this dis 
puted passage. The process by which avouch arrived at 
the sense in which it is there employed is explained by 
Mr Wedgwood {Diet, of Eng. Etym. s.v.). ‘Under the 
feudal system, when the right of a tenant was impugned 
he had to call upon his lord to come forwards and de¬ 
fend his right. This in the Latin of the time was called 
advocare , Fr. 'voucher a gar ant ie, to vouch or call to 
warrant. Then as the calling on an individual as lord of 
the fee to defend the right of the tenant involved him in 
the admission of all the duties implied in feudal tenancy, 
it was an act jealously looked after by the lords, aud 
advocare , or the equivalent Fr. avouer , to avow, came to 
signify the admission by a tenant of a certain person 
as feudal superior. Finally with some grammatical con¬ 
fusion, Lat. advocare , and B. avow or avouch , camo to 
be used in the sense of performing the part of the vouch 
or person called upon to defend the right impugned 

Hence to assert, maintain: 




And though I could 

With barefaced power sweep him from my sight, 

And bid my will avouch it. 


Shakespeare, Macb. III. i. 

The secte of Saduceis who denied the resurrection of hod yes, 

auouchyng manne wholy to peryshe after deathe. Udal’s Eranm. 

Mk. xii. 18. 


This thynge do I auouch vnto you. Ibid. xiii. 28. 

The full force of the word will be seen in the following 
examples from Ootgrave’s Fr. Diet. 

Advouateur: m. An aduower, auoucher; answerer, vnder- 
taker for; also, one that acknowledges, and challenges his beast, 
taken dammage-fesant. 

Advouer. To aduow, auouch;... acknowledge, confesse to be, 

take as, or for, his owne. 
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»b. (Acts ix. 24). Ambush; connected with 

Fr. (fuel. Obsolete as a substantive. 


1 > 




The lyoun syt in his awayt alway 
To s!on the innocent if that he may. 


Chaucer, Friar t Tale, 7-239. 


For hftte is ever upon await. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. p. 311. 

He watcht in close awayt with weapons prest. 

Spenser, F. Q. VI. 6. § 44. 


So wait is found in Gower {Conf. Am. 1. p. 260): 

And thcrupon he toke a route 
Of men of aruies and rode oute 
So longo and in a waite he lay. 


for Awoke, the past tense (Gen. xxviii. 16, 

form 






't' 




&e.). uud past participlo of Awake. It is the 

in MmkcBiHMtro. 


>10 m mo n 


In which hurtling. 
From miserable slumber I awaked. 


A n You Like It. iv. 


j* 


’Faith, not for 111c, except the north-cast wind 
Which thou blew bitterly against our facet*. 

Awaked the sleeping rheum. 


Rich. II. 1. 4. 


Feace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not be awaked. 


Mer. of ren. v. 1. 


v.t. (Ts. i. 13). To endure, suffer, 




I I 




put up with. 


Hauing been long accustomed to the olde soureswyg of Moses 
la wo, they coulde not aicaie with tho uiuste of euangelical cha- 

Udal's Erasmus, Luke, f. 74 r. 

Latimer uses tho samo expression: 

Trouble, vexation and persecution, which these worldly 
men cannot suffer nor away withal. Rem. p. 303. 


11 Lee. 


14 
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I looked on the epistle: tush, I could not away with that 

neither. Id. Serm. p. 247. 

For we are afraide forsoothe lest, if wee slioulde spealte that 

he would be offended which cannot away with the truth. North- 
hrooke, Poor Man's Garden (1573), fol. 8 b. 

She never could away with me. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen . IV. m. 2. 

This creature (i. e. the ass) of all things can worst away with 
cold. Holland’s Pliny , vm. 43. 

In the phrases 1 away with him,’ ‘away with such 
fellow/ the meaning is entirely different, and corresponds 
with the A.-S. original cet-wegan , ‘to take away/ Thus 
Latimer (Serm. p. 344); 

Let us not make a shew of holiness with much babbling, for 

o J 

God hath no pleasure in it; therefore away with it. 

(2 Chr. ii. 18). A compound formed like 


a 




ado. abroach, asleep. 


So that skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that 
sets it a-work. Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. iv. 3. 

I now perceive, it was not altogether your brother’s evil din* 
position made him seek his death, but a provoking merit, srt 
a-work by a reproveable badness in himself. Id. Lear , in. «>. 

We should use in such phrases either ‘workin 

‘ to work.’ 


tr 


or 


is 


sb. (Eccl. x. 11: Acts xvii. 18; Ecclus, xx. 

7). A prater, foolish talker. The word is evidently imi¬ 
tative, iike the Fr. babiller . Mr Wedgwood says it is 

derived “ from ba, ba, representing the ineffectual attempt 
of a child at talking. 

The secret man, heareth many confessions; for who will open 
himselfe, to a blab or a babler ? Bacon, Ess. vi. p. 19. 

sb. (Prov. xxiii. 29; 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tirr. 
ii. 16: Ecclus. xix. 6 ; xx. 5). Idle talking. 




ia 
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I speak of faithful prayer: for in times past we took bibling 
babbling for prayer, when it was nothing less. Latimer, Serm. 

P- 5 ° 7 -. 


I hate ingratitude more in 
Than lying, vainness, babbling) drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 

Inhabits our frail blood. 


roan 




Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, in. 4. 


We havo adopted Steovons’s punctuation of this pas- 

In the Folios it is not certain whether ‘babbling’ is 

adjective with the 


sago. 

to be taken as a substantive, or 

uoun following. 


r.t. (Ps. xv. 3). To slander, calumniate. 
TI10 A.-S. bac-sl U< >1 , i,e. back-slitter, is used to denote a 
slanderer, and Shakspearo {Meets, for Mens. ui. 2) applies 
the epithet bark wo finding in tho same senso; 




backwonndhig calumny 


Tho whitest virtuo strikes. 


Gowor {Conf. Am. 1. p. 173), in sketching tho character 

of tho do tractor, says: 

Of such losingo as ho compo9Retli 
Is none so good, that ho no passoth 
Botweno his tethe and is backbitcd, 

And through his falsa tungo endited. 


To backbite and to bos ten 
And bere fals witnessc. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 104J 


Eyobito 


is used in Holland s Plutarch {Morals, p. 
723) of tho cfiocts of the evil oye, and those who bowitcli 
with their eyes are called ‘eyo-biters.’ 




sb. (Rom. i. 30). A detractor, slanderer. 

Ilomicido is eek by bakbytyng, of whiche bakhiters saith 
Salomon, that tlmy have twaye swordes with whiche thAy sleu 
here neighebors. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


t ■ 


Are not some men themselves meere poisons by nature 1 for 
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these slanderers and backbiters in the world, what doe they el 

but lance poison out of their black tongues, like hideous 

pents. Holland’s Pliny, xvii. 1. 


RO 


eer- 




sb. (2 Cor. xii. 20; Wisd, i. 11). Slander 




detraction. 


Of these tuo spices cometh bacbityng; and this synnc of 

hakbytyng or detraccioun hath certein spices. 

Tale. 


Chaucer, Parson's 


And many a worthy love is greved 

Through backbitinge of false envie. 

Gower, Conf. Am. 1. p. 175. 

xxvi. 12; Rev. v. 1). 




sb. (Ex. iii. 1: 




The 




back part, the rear. 


J 


But what meane I to speake of the causes of my lone, which 
is as impossible to describe, as to measure the backside of heaven ? 
Sidney, Arcadia , 66, 1. 47. 

To the end that the points of their battell might the 
easily bowe and enlarge themselues, to com passe in the Romanies 
on the bache side. North’s Plutarch, Sglla , p. 508. 

Used still as a provincialism. See ‘ Gloss ary of provincial 
words used in Herefordshire, and some of the adjoining 

counties/ by the late Sir G. C. Lewis. 


more 


sb. (Gen. xl. 17). The margin renders 
literally,‘ meat of Pharaoh, the work of a baker or cook.* 
Chaucer, in describing the Franklin’s hospitality, says: 






nithoute bake mete was never his ho us 
Of fleissch and tissch. 


Prol. to C. Talcs, 345. 

And in The Parson's Tale lie inveighs against the pride 

of the tabic, which consisted among other things in 

Suche maner of bake metis and dische metis, brennyng of wilde 
fuyr, and peynted and castelid with pap ire. 

It occurs in Shakespeare in the form *baked meats: ’ 


The funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 


Ham,. 1. 1. 
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pp. (Lev. it 4). Baked. 




Band, *h. from (A.-S. bcnnd or bend). A bond, or 

cord; it is of frequent occurrence both in tho Bible (Judg. 
xv. 14; 2 Kings xxiii. 33, &c.) and as a provincialism, lito- 

y thing that binds; thus in Yorkshire, string 


TUMC 


rally meaning an 

or twine is called hand. 


I maie understande 


By Abraham 

Tlie father of heaven that can founde 

With his s.>nnee blnode to breake that bartde. 
That the dev ill had brought*) us to. 


Chester Play, 1. p. 75. 


For some in the daunce hir pincheth by the hande 

Which gladly would see him stretched in 


bande. 
Barclay, Eclog. p. xxii. 


But releaso mo from my hands 

With the help of your good hands. 


Shakespeare, Tempest , enil. 


Bo thou a prey unto tho houso of York, 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed. 


Id. 3 lien. VI. I. f. 


The form 4 hand ’ for * bond, 

tion, is common in Shukcspeure. 


in tho sense of an obliga 


Old John of Gaunt, time-honour d Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band. 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold eon. 


Rich. II. I. 1. 


sb. (Actsx. 1; xxvii. i,&c.). A‘bodyof soldiers. 

(H. banda; according to some from Med. Lnt. hand us, a 

standard, bnnucr); in tho passage quoted, the Greek pro¬ 
bably signities ‘a cohort.’ 

For amongst others, were the handes which they called the 
Fimbrian handes, tnon giuen oner to selfe will, and very i.l to be 
ruled by martial! discipline. North’s Plutarch, Lucullus , p. 544. 




A legion of the Romaines (as Vigetius reporteth) contained 

deuided into tenne 


: which legion^ 


6000. warnours or 




handes. 


Stow, Annals y p. 14. 
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The word may however be connected with bind f G. 
linden; compare league from ligare. 


v.i. (Acts xxiii. 12). To combine. 

The bishop and the duke of Gloucester’s men. 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble-atones. 

And banding themselves in contrary parts 
Do pelt so fast at one another’s pate 

That many have their giddy brains knock’d out. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. VI. in. t. 




The etymology is uncertain. 


Mr Wedgwood is inclined 
to derive it from Sp. and It. ban da, a side; lienee ‘ to band ’ 

is to take sides in a faction. 


Bandy ’ is used in the same 


sense. 


\ L (Estli. vii. 1, &c.). The Hebrew in the 
first passage is literally ‘to drink/ and ‘banquet’ was 
formerly applied not to feasting in general but to the 

dessert after dinner. 




Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough 

Cleopatra’s health to drink. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. I. a. 


Feasts’ and banquets ’ are distinguished in Macbeth 


111. 6: 


Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights; 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives. 

And as verbs in 1 Hen . VI. r. 6: 

Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires, 

And feast and banquet in the open .streets. 

The word is derived from It. banchetto , the diminutive 

of banco, a bench. 


sb. (1 Cor. xv. 11). A foreigner. 

The word here used in the original is in all other pas¬ 
sages of the N. T. rendered by ‘barbarian’ and is in every 
instance used in its strictly classical sense of foreigner, one 

who speaks a different language, without any idea of bar- 
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hurism in the modem sen bo necessarily attaching* to it. 
Thin is curiously illustrated in the Translators’ Preface to 
Uio A. V. 

The Scythian counted the Athenian, whom he did not vnder- 
xtand, barbarous: ho the Komane did the Syrian, and the lew, 
touen 8. Iliernme himselfe calleth the Hebrew tongue barbarous, 
belike because it wan strange to so many) so the Emperour of 
(!<>n h tantinople calleth the Latine tongue, barbarous , though Pope 
Nicolas do storme at it: so the Icwes long before Christ, called all 
uther nations Loynazim t which iu little better then barbarous. 

sb. (Acts xxviii. 2). Barbarians, 






foreigners. 

Then he returned from the chase, and found the Macedonians 
racking and spoiling all the rest of the caxnpe of the barbarous 
people. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 717. 


Bore; past tense of ‘bear (Gen. iv. ], &c.). 

For the loun that Vortiger hare to Rowun the Saxon, he was 
liuorced from hw lawlull wife. Stow, Annuls , p. 55. 

— ad). (1 Cor. i. 28 ; 2 Cor. x. 1). From Fr. bas y 

low, hvimblc, not necessarily worthless or wicked. So in 
I’olvd. V T ergil: ‘which tho baser sort# doe soin time super- 
Ht.itiouslyc note us signs and wonders' ([. 70): and again 
(i. 24\ ‘selmddes... being veri base bothoin rolishe and esti¬ 
mation.’ And Shakespeare {Rich. II. m. 3): 

My lord, in the base court he doth attend 
To speak with you. 

I cannot range in a lower degree vnto these, the three Chari* 

t*u*n or Graces, which are to bee seen in the Basse court before 
tho citadcll of Athens. Holland's Pliny , xxxvi. 5. 

And ‘ Lower Egypt’ is called ‘ Base Egypt’ in Holland’s 
Pliny , xviii . 18 . 
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—- —w„, sb. (Zech. ix. 10; x. 4). Simply means 

the bow used in battle.’ 
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sb. (Gen. ii. 12; Num. xi. 7). Accordin 
to Celsius (Hierobotanicon) the white, transparent, oily 

gum, which flows from a tree about the bigness of an olive 

It is brought from the East Indies and Arabia. 

The right Bdellium when it is in the kindc, should he clean?, 
as yellow as wax, pleasant to smell vnto, in the rubbing ami 
handling fatty, in taste bitter, and nothing soure. Holland's 
Pliny , XII. 9. 




XT 


i and 3p. pi. ind. of the substantive verb Ho be.’ 

A.-S. beon; O. E. ben; as doon becomes do, and goon i go . It 

frequently occurs in Latimer, e. g.: 

Which works be of themselves marvellous good and conve¬ 
nient to be done. Serm. p. 23. 

Voluntary works be called all manner of offering in the 
church, except your four offering-days and your tithes. Id. 

In Judg. xvi. 9, &c. ‘ the Philistines be upon thee/ would 

be less ambiguous if are had been inserted by the trans¬ 
lators instead of be , and so made it unmistakeably a simple 
announcement of fact, and not, as it is now often understood, 

as if it were a wish for Samson’s enemies to prevail over 
him. 




The subjunctive mood of the substantive verb 
(A.-S. bed). In that sentence in the Litany, ‘That those 

evils., be brought to nought,’ modern usage would require 
the insertion of * may’ before ‘ be.’ The usage is not at all 
uncommon in old authors. Other instances occur in both 

the Bible itself, and in the Prayer Book. ‘That he main¬ 
tain the cause of his servant’ (1 Kings viii. 59). ‘Speak 

to my brother that he divide the inheritance with me’ 
(Luke xii. 13 ); ‘ That we shew forth thy praise not only with 
our lips but in our lives’ (Gen. Thanksgiving). ‘Unto 
which he vouchsafe to bring us all’ (Comminution). 

And after this short and transytorye lyf he bring hvm and vs 
into his celestyal blysse in heuene. Amen. Caxton, Mirrowr of 

the Worlde. 
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Offer your oblations and prayers to our Lord Jesus Christ, 

who will both hear and accept them to your everlasting joy and 

and all those whom he suffered 


glory; to the which he briny us 
death for. Amen. Latimer, Serm. p. 24. 

By the grace and aid of Almighty God; who grant unto 
every one of us that when the uncertain hour of death shall 

be found vigilant and well prepared. Grindal. 


come we may 
Remain b, p. 3r. 

He grant that His name may be glorified in you. 


Ibid. 


p. vio. 


occurs in sovcral phrases which have become an 


1:' 


a:is 




liquated or obsolete. 


to hold office, rule (Esth. i. 22; Prov. 








4, &c.). 


V * 




XU. 


God is the groat Grandmaster of the king’s house, and will 

Lake account of every one that beareth rule therein, for the exe 

outing of thoir offices. Latimer, Serm. p. 93. 


to testify (John viii. 14; Rom. 








2, &c.). 


x. 


feelest in 


If God's word bear record unto it, and thou al? 

thine heart that it in so 
Tyndate, Doctr. Trait, p. 44. 


L lj 


lie of good comfort and give God thanks. 


to witness, give evidence (Ex. 








xx. 16; i Kings xxi. 10, &c). 

The Bible bereth w Unease 
That the folk of Israel 


Bittro a-boughto the giltes 

Of two badde preestes. 


Vis. 6187. 

xb. (Lat. bestia) is frequently used collectively 
in the singular number, like the Lat. penis, where the plural 
would bo move strictly correct. Seo especially Gen. i. 24, 

; Ex. xxiii. 29 ; Judg. xx. 48, whero tho Hebrew idiom 
exactly corresponds. So Polydore Vergil (p. 9) speaks of 
4 tho wild© beesle and fyshes.’ In Rev. iv. v. &c. and Dan. 
vii. tho original words mean 1 living creature* of any kind 


Piers Ploughm 




■ 


: 
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not ‘beast in the modern sense. In Gower the 
the same: 


usage is 


That like ymage bare liknesse 
Of man and of none other beste. 


Conf. Am. prol. i. p. 34. 

Piers Ploughman, in allusion probably to the four beasts 
in the Rovclation being assigned as symbols of the four 
Evangelists, has the following quaint usage of the word: 

Grace gaf Piers a teeme 
Of foure gTete oxen: 

That oon was Luk, 

And a lowe chered; 

And Mark, and Matthew the thridde 
^fyghty beestes bothe; 

And joyned to hem oon Johan, 

Moost gentil of alle, 

The pris neet of Piers plow, 

Passynge alle othere. 


large becat. 




Vision, 1 34 79 

In Ps. lxviii. 30 (Pr. Book) ‘beasts’ of the people’ (A. V. 
calves of the people ’), is explained by Bytimer to mean 
chiefs or princes of the people/ 


88 . 


Compare the following curious passages: 

A beestli [Auth. Vers, natural ] man perseyneth not tho 
thingis that ben of the spirit of God; for it is foli to hym. Wiclif 
(2), r Cor. ii. 14. 

It is sowun a beestli bodi, it schal rise a spiritual bodi. If ther 
is a beestli bodi, ther is also a spiritual bodi. Ibid. 1 Cor. xv. 44. 


conj. (Matt. xx. 31; Wisd. xi. 23). In order 
that. The etymology of the word by cause , or as spelt in 
Pol. Vergil, hie cause (Lat. causa), evidently shews that the 
word may as properly be applied to mark the intention of 
an action as the reason for it. Chaucer uses ‘ by the cause' 

in the same way: 






But by the cause that they schuln arise 

Erly a-morwe for to see that fight, 
Unto their rest wente they at uyght. 


Chaucer, Kniyhts Tale, 2400. 
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Compare also Shakespoare (2 Hen. VI. in. 2): 

Bemuse thy flinty heart more hard than they 
Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

It is the care of some, onely to come off speedily, for the 
time; or to contrive some false periods of businesse, because they 
may seeme men of dispatch. Bacon, £>ss. xiv. p. 


101. 


nb. (Lev. xxii. 19, 21; Num. xxxi. 33). Tho 

genuine plural of beefy itself a corruption of brnuf which 
still in French means tho living animal. In like manner, 
rml, mutton , and pork , correspond to the Norman or 
French names of the animals whose flesh only they are now 
used in English to denote. But the original usage was not 
uhsoloto oven in Shakespeare's time: 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a 

1h not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flush of muttous, beefs, or goats. 


I 


niT^il 


Her. of Ven, 1. 3. 


Ther was s»nt her mony grett gyftes by the mayre and 

tut baffles, mottuns, voiles, swines. Machyu’s Diary, 


Aldermen 




11. 




Tho biv.nf n of India arc as high by report as camels, aud fourc 
foot broad they arc betwixt tho horns. Holland’s Pliny, vill. 45. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his Ivanhoo, alludes to the fact of 

the animals of a conquered country retaining their ancient 
names so long as they were alive, and required caro and 
tendance; but when dead, and become matters of enjoy- 
mont, receiving namos taken from the languago of the 
conquorors. 




adv. (Josh.xx. 5; 1 Sam.ix. 9; Nob.ii. 1). 


Boforo, in tiuio past. 


To the cxecueion wherof he appointed Miles Forest one of 

tho fmtro that kept them, a felowe fleshed in murther be foretime. 

Sir T. More, Rich. III.; 


Works, p. 68 e. 




v. t. (Gen. iii. 13; xxix. 25, oco.). To deceive. 

Tliis dronUen My Here hath i-tolde us heer. 

How that by ailed was a carpenter. 




r.l 


Chaucer, Reeve's prol. 3911 
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He thought he could have beguiled God too. 


Latimer. Serin. 


P- ^ 59 - 


Sub til, deceitful persons, which have no conscience to defraud 
and beguile their neighbours. Ibid . p. 375. 


But now seemde best, the person to put 
Of that good knight, his late beguiled guest. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 1. § 11. 




You have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty. 


Shakespeare, K. John m. 1. 


sb. Profit, advantage; G. behnf: A. S. be- 

hofian or behgfan , to be fitting, needful; connected ety¬ 
mologically with hdbeo and have. 

For the behoofe and edifying of the vnlearned which lumgred 
and thirsted after righteousnesse, and had soules to be sailed as 
well as they, they prouided translations into the vulgar for their 

countreymen. The Translators to the Header. 


1 




This tongue hath parleyed unto foreign kings 
For your behoof. 


Shakespeare 


Uen. VI. iv. 


1 • 


Belief, sb. (Catechism). The Creed. A.-S. leaf a, g deaf a. 

connected with the Germ, glauben . 


Ye, blessed be alwev a lewed man 

7 fe. 

That nat but oouly his bilccrc can. 


Chaucer, Miller s Tale, 3456. 


Latimer, on the education of children and servants, says; 

You ought to see them have their belief to know the com¬ 
mandments of God, to keep their holy days, not to lose their 

time in idleness. Semi. p. 14. 

On the prefix be-, which has taken the place of the Saxon 
augment ge~ in the formation of participles and verbs, see a 
valuable note in Mr Craik’s English of Shakespeare, 390. 
The instances which he gives are beloved, A.-S. gelufed; 
believe, A.-S. gdyfan ; beseech . A.-S.gesecan; betoken,, A.-S. 

getacnian. 
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adv. Perhaps 






Belike he had charged them with some leuios, and troubled 

The Translators to the Reader . 


them with some can ages. 


Belike, for want of rain; which I could well 
Be teem them from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Shakespeare, Mid. N.'s D. I. 


r. 


refl. (Jer. xxxi. 18). Used reflexivcly, to 




v. 


Ian lent. 


You shall obscruc that the more deepe, and sober sort of poli 

tique persons, in their greatness?, are euer bemoami 
what a life they lead. Bacon, Ess. IX. p. 32. 










adv, (Lev. xxiii. 38; Josh. xvii. 5; xxii. 19). 

A.-H. be si dian, from side, a side. Frequently used for ‘be¬ 
sides, in addition to,’ not‘ by tho side of/ which is the more 
modern sense. 

identical and employed indifferently. So Chaucer: 










Beside/ and ‘besides/ were probably 


But euk Inf side in many 
If onn nayii wel, another sayd the same. 


regioun, 


rp 


Clerks Tale , 8292. 


And Latimer, Serm. p. 37: 

Beside all this they are to bo lighted with wax CAndles, both 
within tho church and without the church. Semi, p. 37. 


On the other hand, besides is used in Wiclif for ‘be¬ 
side;’ ‘forsotho other bootis camcn fro Tiberiadis hisuiis 
(A. V: ‘ nigh unto’) tho placo where thei ctcn brede* (John 
vi. 23). 


1 


prep, (Lev. vi. 10). Beside; in the ed. of 

And scho sot doun her waterpot anoon 

Bisidcs the threischfuld of this oxc stalle. 

Chaueer, Clerk's Tale , 81^7. 

In tho first quarto of Shakespeare’s 2 Hen. IV. 111.1 (1598), 

the samo usage occurs: 

In faith my lord you 

And since your comining bilher have doue enough 
To put him quite besides his patience. 




r 
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too wilfull blame 
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sb. (la. xiv. 23). A.-S. besem, besm, 

In Devons!lire the name bisam or balsam is 




rod 






hr 00m. 

given to the heath-plant, because used for making besoms, 

as conversely as a besom is called broom, from being made 
of broom twigs’ (Wedgwood, Diet, of E. Etym, s. v.). The 
word is still common as a provincialism. 


I am the besom that must sweep the court clean of such filth 
as thou art. Shakespeare, 2 lien. VI. IV. 7. 


The tamariske, good for nothing but to make beesoms of. Hol¬ 
land’s Pliny, xvi. 26. 






adj. (Ib. viii. 21). Situated. A.-S. stedc, a 

place, stead (as in steady , instead , homc.sVc<7<y, &c ). Tyr- 

whitt calls it an Anglo-Saxon past participle. “Hardly 

bestead,” in the above passage, therefore, signifies “placed 

in difficulty,” and thus corresponds with the Hebrew. 

Many examples might be given:—“ bestad , or withe-holdyn 

yn wele or wo, in hard plyt set.” Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum. 






Have ye not seye som tyme a pale face. 

Among a prees, of him that hath be lad 
Toward his doth, wher him geyneth no grace, 
And such a colour in his face hath had. 


Men mighte k 11 owe his face was so bystad , 
Among alle the faces in tha.t route. 


Chaucer, Man of Laic's Tale, 5000. 


She flaitli, that Rhe shall nought be glad 
Till that she se him so bestad , 

That he no more make avaunt. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. p. 129. 

As a mariner that amasid ib in a stormy rage, 
Hardly bestad and driven is to hope 
Of that the tempest no wh wynde wyll aswago. 

Skelton’s Wm'fcs, 1. 395, ed. Dyce. 


Thus ill bestedd , and fearefull more of shame, 

Then of the certaine peri 11 he Btood in. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 1. § 24. 

I never saw a fellow worse bestead , 

Or more afraid to fight, than ia the appellant. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VI. n. 3. 
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Others are so hardly bested for loading thAt they are faine to 

Sidney, Introd. to Astrophel and 


retaile the cinders of Troy. 

Stella. 


1 had lever, Co mix, go supperlesse to bed 

feast to be so bested. 


Than at such 




Barclay, Eclog. p. xlvi. 


Ho y-stade was used: 

He was never so hard y-stade 
For wele lie for wo. 


Sir Degrerant f 1631 


v. t. (1 Kin. x. 26; 2 Kin. v. 24 ; 2 Chr. ix. 

25; Luke xii' 17, 18). From A.-8. stow ‘a 

still exists in tho names of towns, as Stowe , 
Waltham-Wow. Hcnco ‘bestow’ signifies 
place, stow away, dispose of.’ 

The care of prouidinge for a fnmilie, of gettingc, manageinge, 
and bestow inye an estate. The A utubioyraphy of Sir John Bram- 

&ftm t p, 1* 




1 JVt* 




place,’ which 
ofow-market. 

to put in 


■1 


tho Archebishop of Yorke and doctour Morton 

hifllmppu of 101 v and tho h>nlo Stanley tak£n and diuern other, 
whiche were bestowed in dyuors chain bora. 

xiv. 6, 


Thun w 


Hall, Ed. V. fol. 


Hence and bestow your luggage where you found it. 

ShakeBpcarc, Temp. v. 1. 

It is used by Latimer in a senso which seems to mark 
tho transition to tho now more usual meaning, ‘give, 
confer, impart 

Evermore bestow the greatest part of thy goods in works of 

mercy. Senn. p. 2 .V 

Bacon uses ‘bestowing' as a substantive, for placing or 

settling in lifo: 

Mon have thoir time, and die many times in desire of some 
things, which they principally take to heart; the bestoidng of a 
child, the finishing of a worke, or the like. Ess. XXYii. p. 114. 


r. rejl. (1 Kin. viii. 47; 2 Chr. vi. 37). A.-8. 

be\>encan ‘to call to mind, remember.’ Holliwell calls it 
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a north-country word: it certainly is common in Yorkshire, 
and probably elsewhere. 


Kyng Wyllam by)>o}te hym ek of J?e vole j?at was verlore. 

Rob, of Glouc. 368. 


Vor hii oy\>cnche J? hem ywys 
Hou hii myjte best fie. 


Ibid. 458. 


In Wiclif it is used intransitively: 

Therfore jif thou offrist thi jift at the auter, and there shalt 
bythenlce that thi brother hath sum what ajeins thee, leeue there 
thi jift before the auter. Wiclif (1), Matt. v. 23. 




adv. Early, in good time. It occurs sever¬ 
al times in our translation (Gen. xxvi. 31; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 

15, &c.), but has no corresponding word in the original; 

the idea of early is included, however, in the two roots 

which it helps to render, viz. shakhar , ‘ to seek early,’ and 
shacam , ‘ to rise early.’ 

Shakespeare uses betime in the same sense. The etymo¬ 
logy seems to be ‘ by time, i. e. good timethus, 

By tyme ychabbe yfjojte. 

If he hi tyme had gon. Rob, Brunne , p. 264. 

If men be so negligent that they descharge it nought by 
tyme . Chaucer, Parsons Tale. 


Rob . of Glouc. p. 312. 


(Mark v. 26). Made better. Tho 

word is antiquated though not obsolete. It is from A.-S. 
betrian or heterian. 

Christe on euery side fensing those that are his, turneth the 
deiuelisbe attemptates of the others, to the profiting and betteriny 
of the porcion that is vncorrupted. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke p 

f. 65 r. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot be 
bettered. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 

Left solely heir to all bis lands and goods 
Which I have bettered rather than decreased. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of Shrew f n. r. 
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He is furnished with my opinion: which, bettered with his 
learning (the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend), 

Id. Mer. of Ven. rv. i. 


own 

■•lines with him. 


v.t. (Prov. xxvii. 16; xxix. 24; Is. xvi 3; 
Mutt. xxvi. 73). From A. 8. wrlgan or wreian to accuse ; 
connected with Goth, vrohjan and G. riigen. To accuse, 
bunco, to point out, discover; sometimes used synonym¬ 
ously with betrag , though the idea of treachery involved in 

latter is not implied in bewray. In the above 
tho original words are respectively proclaim, tell , discover , 
and make evident, which are each of them sufficiently well 
u x 1 tressod by bewray. 


If ■ J 


-k 


t r 




the 


es 


Bewreye not your council to no person. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


And when the fortune is bewreied 
How that Constance is come about. 

Gower, Cvnf. Am. 1. p. 110 

Tliu Imylvng smoke did styl bewray 
The pursant ho ate of secrete flame. 


Surrey, Son. 3. 

Hero comes tho queen whose looks bewray her anger. 

Shakespeare, 3 He n. VI. 1. 1. 


In tho following passage from Hall (Rich. III. fol. 

16 a), Imcray and betray are used interchangeably: 

Whether thys Ban aster bewrayed the duke more for feare the 
rovelouH many men do doubt: but sure it is, that shortly after 
ho had betrayed y° duke his maister, his sonne and heyre waxed 

mad. 


The simplo wreye, or wrate, is used in Chaucer in tho 

same sense. 


Thou schalt upon thy trouthe swere me heere, 
That to no wight thou schalt this counsel 


wreye. 
Miller's Talc, 3503. 




-.--j — 9 fb. (2 Macc. iv. 1). An informer. Baret, 

(Alreane, s. v.) givos , 1 A betcrayer or discoverer. Index/ 
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sb. (Prov. xxiii. 20; Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 
34). A drinker, in the compound ‘ win e-bibber, from the 

Lat. bibere to drink. 




For hee 

cause be sate long at the bourd, rather to talke then drinke. 
North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 729. 

Chaucer uses the verb 1 bib:' 

This meller hath so wysly bibbed Ale, 

That as an hors he snortith in his sleep. 

Reeves Tale, 4160. 


thought to be a greater bibber then he was, be* 


Asked, invited (1 Sam. ix. 13; 




r-i 


111 


pp. 


I. 




Matt. xxii. 3, 4, 9, &c.); A. S. beden. 


And he sente bis seruantis for to clepe men beden to the wed- 
dyngis and thei wolden nat cume. Wiclif (1), Matt. xxii. 3. 

Some were of opinion that Socrates began it, who perswaded 
Aristodemus upon a time, being not bidden to goe with him to a 

feast at Agathons bouse, where there fell out a pretie jest and 
a ridiculous. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals , p. 753. 

2. Commanded, ordered (2 Sam. xvi. 11; Matt. i. 24). 

If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none of the 

ubjects. Shakespeare, Much Ado , 111. 3. 


prince 


(Wisd. viii. 12). To abide, await; A. S. 




v.t. 




bidan. 


Well, sir, for want of other idleness I 11 bide your proof. 
Shakespeare, Twelfth Night , I. 5. 


sb. (Lev. xiii. 18, 20). A boil: in the ed. of 
t6ii. See the quotation from (Jotgrave’s Fr. Fid. under 
Botch. 

Laid to 




cerot with pitch, it resolueth pushes and biles. 

Holland’s Pliny , xx. 13. 

sb. (Lam. iii. 15 m.). A Hebraism. 
sb. (Exod. ix. 9, 10). A. S. bltvgcn, a boil, 

blister. The word is commonly used in the West Riding 

to denote a large pustule or boil. 








r~ r-T-i 
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The Loza re roan beeyng full of botches and blainet. Udal’ 
Erasmus, Luke, fol. 138 r. 


Myne old sores do breake out ag&yn 
And are corrupt and putrefie, 

By cause the daungier of the blayne 
My folyshnes could not espie. 


Croke's Vers. of Pt. xxxviii. 


God doth neuer leaue his ordinarye tneanes vn occupied and 
vnprouided, whereby the v leers and blainet of man’s corrupt 
tuinde may be cured and healed. Poore Man's Garden (1573). 


Itches, blaint 

Sow all the Athenian bosoms I 


Shakespeare, Tim. of Ath. IV. 1. 




sb. (Deut. xxviii. 22 ; 


1 Kin. viii. 37 ; Am. 




iv. 9). Blight. 


A sever all kind of blotting or mortification there is besides i 

vines, after they have done blooming. 


\ ,1 


Holland’s Pliny , xvii. 14. 


(Mark i. 45). To spread far and wide: 

A. H, bltrsan to blow; whoueo blast. Tho more usual form 

is blazon. 


: 


v.t. 


J It \ 


The boavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Shakespeare, Jul. Cat. II. 7 . 

time 


Where thou shalt live, till we can find 
To blaze your marriage. 


Id. Rom. and Jul. in. 3. 


Sponsor uses tho substantivo * blozor. 


Bah lore of folly, and blazers of cryme. 


F. Q. n. 9. § «s. 


Blow,’ occurs in the 


in Latimer (Sertn. 




l>- > 53 ); 


It shall he bio ten abroad to our holy father of Home 

And x blast’ is found in Hall; 

Which thynge yf it had bene trewe 




it was not in dede 
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euery good and naturall child would haue rather mummed at, 

then to haue blasted a broade and especially she beyng alyue. 

Rich. III. fol. 86. 


ITU 




sb . (Ps. li. 14). The guilt of 








murder or bloodshed. 


Ne wote I, but thou didst these goods bereaue 

From rightfull owner by v 11 righteous lot, 

Or that blood guilt inesse or guile them blot. 

Spenser, F. Q. II. 7. § 19. 

sb. (Ecclus. xxvii. 15). 




Shed 




ding of blood. 


They be the enemies of the cross of Christ, of his passion and 
bloodskedding . Latimer, Scrm. p. 510. 


v.t. (Num. xvii. 8). A. S. blowian and bios- 

mian; G. bliihen. As an intransitive verb ‘bloom* is 
sufficiently common, but instances of its usage in an active 
sense are less frequent. Johnson quotes from Hooker, 
‘ Charitable affection bloomed them ;* and Milton (P. L. 

iy. 219) has 








And all amid them stood the tree of life 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. 


pp. Aspersed. 








To be short, the most learned Emperour of former times, (at 

the least, the greatest politician) what thanks had he for cutting 
off the superfluities of the lawes, and digesting them into some 
order and method ? This, that he hath been blotted by some to 

that extinguished worthy whole 

to bring his abridgements into request. The Tyans- 


bee an Epitomist, that is, one 

volumes 

lators to the Reader. 


To blow loud: used 


v.t. (Ps. Ixxxi. 3). 








also iutransitively. 

Then vp blevee the trumpettes, sagbuttes, clarions, and all 
other minstrelJes on bothe sides, and the kynges descended douno 

ai de the bottome of the valey of Andern. Hall, Hen. VIII. 


to^\ 


ol. 76 b. 
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(Ps. xxxiv. 2). To boast The 

Hebrew is' elscwhcro rendered ‘to glory 7 (Ps. lxiii. 11; 
Is. xli. 16). The samo expression is found in Shakespeare 

Uhjmb. 11. 3); 




r. i 


trj 




Which I had rather you felt 


Than make t my (want. 


8 b. (Ps. liii. 1, Pr. Bk.). A person. 

Mani was the gode bodi that ther was ibrojt the doune. 

Rob. of Glouc. p. 547. 

Ah, sir, a body would think this was well counterfeited. 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, iv. 3. 

This did wonderfully concerns the Might and Manner-hood of 
the Kingdoms, to lmue Fermes, as it were of aStanderd, sufficient 
to ni:iintain*; an aide Body out of Penurie. Bacon, List, of lien. 

VII. p. 74, ed. 1622. 






(Exod. xxiv. 10). A He 


I » !*!■ Fi 




r. i 


LrJ 




hraism for ‘ tho heaven itself. 7 


__ pp . (Exod. ix. 31). Etymologically connected 

with hill, i><>it, bole, bowl, belly, billow; Lat. bulla, 

1 hi hi do, boss,’ &c. ; (J. bollc 

Tho root expresses tho idea of rounduoss, swelling. Iicnce 
‘boiled’ signifies ‘swollen, podded for soed/ The Promp- 
turiiun Par r> ul or inn gives ' bolnyd, tumidusand tho ear¬ 
lier of tho Wicliffito Versions (1 (Jor. v. 2) has ‘ jo be bolnun 
with pride.' 


1 :fT 


\\ 


r.i 


■fi 


bulb, ball:’ A. y. holla. 




Lest perauenture stryuyngis, enuyes,...6ofnyn^es bi pride 

debatis bo among jou. Ibid. 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

But this wello, that I here of rehearse, 

So holsome was, that it would os wage, 

Bollen bertes. 


Chaucer, Black Knight, 101. 

His necke shorte, his sholders stode awry, 

His breste fatte and bolne in the wast. 

Hawes, Past, of Pleas, cap. 29. 

In tho lator of the Wicliffite Versions 1 bolnyd with 
wit of his flcisch’ in Col. ii. 18, corresponds to ‘ ynblutcyn 
with witt of his fleisch’ in the earlier version. 
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sb. (Gen. xliii. 18: 


yi 


xliv. 33, &c.). A 




slave. 


Shall we wilfully make our self their bondemen, and with them 

wretchedly liuing, more wretchedly die. Sir T. More, Life of 
Ficus; Works, p. 12. 


Shall I bend low and in a bondman's key, 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this. 


Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. 1. 3. 


You Bhow’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like hounds, 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet. 


Id. Jul. Coes. v. 


1. 




so. (Lev. xix. 20; xxv. 44; Gal. iv. 22). 


11 


A female slave. 


Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself, 
To make a bondmaid and a slave of 


me. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of the Shrew, 11. 1. 

Seroiramis, who of a bondmaiden came to be a queen. Hol¬ 
land’s Pliny, xxxv. 10. 






so. (Lev. xxv. 39). A slave. 
sb. (1 Kin. ix. 21). Slavery. 
sb. (Gen. xxi. 10, &c.). A female 










slave. 


The barbarous nations for the most part (and specially the 

Persians) are of a very strange nature, and maruellous iealous 
ouer their women, and that not onely of their wiues, but also of 

tbeir bond women, and concubines. 


North’s Plutarch, Themist. p. 137. 


sb. (Exod. xxviii. 40, &c.). Fr. bonnet. Mr 

Wedgwood traces the word to a Scandinavian origin: Gael. 
bonaid, and Irish boinead: the latter ‘is referred to beann 
the top or summit (equivalent to W. penn) and eide 
dress.’ A head-dress generally, whether worn by men or 
women; now, except in Scotland, confined to the latter. 
The Hebrew word of which it is the representative is 
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7* 


applied to denote tho mitre worn by the inferior priests. 

An denoting a man’s head-dress it is used by Hall; 

And after a lytle ceason puttyng of hys boneth be aayde: 
O Lorde tiod creator of all thynges ho we muche is this realme 
of Englande and the people of the same bounden to thy good- 

lies. 


Rich. III. fol. Q a. 


It is frequently found in Shakespeare: 

I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 

Krance, his bonnet in tier many, and his behaviour every where. 

Mer. of Vert. I. 7. 


Then your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet unhanded, 
your nleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and every thing about 
you demonstrating a careless desolation. 


As You Like It. m. 7. 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench. 


Rich. II. 1. 

That usurers should have orange-tawney bonnets, because they 
do ludaize. Bacon, Am. XLi. p. 168. 


4 - 


tb. (Job xxxi. 35). 


Any formal writing 
in Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. 111. 1 ; 


IS 


.* 1 *. 


LJfl. 




called a book 


r:i: 


By this our book is drawn ; we ll but seal 
And then to horse immediately. 

In the passage of Job above quoted the ‘ book’ is the 
formal indictment. 


sb. (Uab. ii. 7)* Plunder; not used in the 




■ 




plural. 0. bento. 


If I had a mind to he honest, I see, fortune would not suffer 

me; she drops booties in my mouth. 


Shakespeare, Winter's Tale. iv. 3 


The Pictes then, and long time after, kept themselues quiet 
at home, saue onely they woulde no we and then make inuasions 
into the l&nde, and driue away booties of oattaU. Stow, Annals, 

P- 53 - 


fb. (Job xv. 26). Prom Fr. how, ‘a bunch, or 
hump;’ l)u. botte or butte. ‘tho knob of a shield.’ Tho 


: 
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Germ, bossen, ‘ to emboss/ is connected with bausch ,‘ a tuft, 

hump’ (Wedgwood). 

A knob or protuberant ornament; generally applied to 

the knob of a shield, but not exclusively, as will appear by 
the instances which follow: 


A broch sche bar upon hir loue coleer, 

As brod as is the 60s of a bocleer. 


Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 3266. 


And every bosse of bridle and of paitrell 
That they had, was worth, as I would wene, 
A thousand pound. 


Id. Flower and Leaf, -246. 

Whose bridle rung with golden hels and bosses braue. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1 . 2. § 13. 


Boss, also occurs as a verb, equivalent to ( emboss; 


Fine linen, Turkey cushions, boss'd with pearl. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of Ehrew, 11. 1. 


And thicken'd so their targets boss'd. 


Chapman, Horn. II. XVI. 21 3. 


The noun is now chiefly used to denote ornaments 
placed at the intersection of ribs and groins in the roof of 
a building. 




sb. (Deut. xxviii. 27, 35). From It. bo 

connected with boccia , ( a bubble, bud.’ Mr Wedgwood 
derives it from the Dutch bolsen or button , Ho strike* 

(comp. Eng. butt); whence botse, butse, £ a contusion, bump, 

boil, botch / observing (s.v. Boss) that £ the words signify¬ 
ing a lump or protuberance have commonly also the sense 
of striking, knocking.’ A boil; as the Hebrew word is 
elsewhere translated (Exod. ix. 9—11, &c.). The original 

properly denotes a burning ulcer, or carbuncle, breaking 
out in pustules or blains: it is applied to the ulcerous 
eruptions which accompany the elephantiasis (Job ii. 7). 

The Prompt. Parv . gives ‘ bohche , sore, ulcus? 


za: 


all full of sores and botches in his bodye, euen 

it is read in scripture, y 1 Job was. 

Udal’s Erasmus, Luke, fol. 138 r. 


For he 

suche an other in manier 
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Bosse: f. A bunch, orlumpe; any round a welling, uprising or 

botch bile, or plague sore. Cotgrave, 


puffing vp; hence 
i'r. Diet. 


a wen 


Bough, v.t. (Deut. xxiv, 20 m.). ‘Thou shalt not 

hough it after thee * is the literal rendering of the Hebrew, 
which our translators have given * thou shalt not go over 

the boughs again.’ 


_ _ This phrase which occurs in 

the margin of 1 Sam. xxv. 29 is so completely gone out of 
use, thnt in ordinary editions of the English Bible 'bow 
of a Bling’ is unnecessarily, if not ignorantly, substituted 
for it. It means the bowed or bent part of a sling on 

which the stone was lnid. 




1: 




Cotgrave, Ft. Diet. 

crooked, or bowing peece of 


Cambrcure: f. A bought , vault, arch. 


Courbe: f. A bought; also 
tymber. 


Id. 


KloelfiBHuro: f. A bought, or crookednesse. Id. 

Johnson gives several instances of tho word ‘bought’ 
not only in this sense, hut in that of tho curvaturo of the 
knee or elbow, ami tho folds or bonds of a serpent. 


Tho following is from Sponsor ( F. Q. r. 11. § 11): 

His huge long t&yle, wound up in hundred foldea, 
Does overspred his long bras- scaly back, 

Whose wreathed bo tighten whenever he unfoldes. 
And thick-entangled knots adown does Black, 

Be spot ted as with shieldes of red and blacke, 

It sweeneth all the land behind him farre. 




pp. This old form of the participle of 
the verb ‘to bind’ occurs more than once in tho Prayer- 
Book. Tho termination en has disappeared from many 
similar words, whilst it keeps its place in others, there 
being no rule but caprice to account for the retention or 
roiection in each caso. 


There is no earthly creature to whom I 
to your Majesty. Grindal, Remains, p, 376 


so much boundtn 


riv^i 
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much bounden to your majesty. 

Shakespeare, K. John, in. 3. 

See also the example from Hail, quoted under Bonnet. 

. 19). To bend; still 


(Ps. l*ii 3; 




v.t. 


Vi 


used i 


Devonshire. 


Hi 


After that, bauing by good happe gotten Beasus into his 

hands, he tare him in peees with two high straight trees which 

he bowed downewards, and tyed his legs to each of them. 

Norths Plutarch, Alex. p. 741. 


For it is a 


thing, except it be from a perfect and entire 

trend, to hare counsell given, but such as shalbe bowed and 
crooked to some ends, which he hath that giveth it. 


I 


Bacon, Ess. xxvn. p. 113. 


9b. (PhiL i. 8 ; ii. 1 &c.). Compassion. The 

‘bowels* were supposed by the old anatomists to be the 

seat of the affections. The usage was transferred to our 
language from the translations of the Bible. Thus in the 
letter of Hen. V. to the French King, given by Hall (Hen. 

V. foL 11 b ); 

We exhort yon in the bowelles of oar sauiour Jesu Christe, 
whose euangelicall doctrine willeth that you ought to render to 
al men that whiche you ought to do. 




9b. (Jer. iv. 29). An archer. 


1 


1 ■ 




And the bow-men being pressed so neare by the Komaines, that 
their bowea would do no good: tooke their arrowes in their 

hande8 in stead of Bwordes. 


North’s Plutarch, Sulla , p. 511. 


L 16). The old form of 


9b. (Gen. 

shot’ in the ed. of 1611. 

A shot a fine shoote Iohn a Gaunt loued him well. Shake 

2 Hen. IV. m. 2 (4to, 1600). 


^_ri 




{Vi 


The ditches, and the keepe hill of Thong Castell appears on a 
little wood a two flight shoote by south from Thong Church. 
Stow, Annals, p. 55. 


v.i. (Jud. xvi 5; 2 Macc. ix. 7). Fr. bragner . 

to crack, 




Wedgwood says its primary 

( to boast’ In the 




1 iii 


make a noise; hence. 


se 


era r 


i;i!i 11 rv 
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‘ crack 1 is used in Old English. He traces it through both 

tlto Itomance and Teutonic dialects, and if the pedigree 
which ho assigns it bo correct it is connected with break . 
Brag is used i 

to bray 


(Josh. vi. 5, 20) in the sense of 

The word can hardly he called 

It is very 


Wiclif 

a trumpet. 

obsolete, though it is considered colloquial* 
common in old writers: 

But when Christ asked him his name, he calleth himself 
Legion, which imports a multitude, as if he should brag of his 
number; and here he calleth himselfe the possessor of the earth, 
as if he should 6 ray of his possessions; and in the same he 
oallelh himselfe the giuer of the earth 

liberalitie. H. Smith, iSermons (1594), p. 516. 

Stow uses the word as an adjective: 

In this ye are (1189) the Jewes were very brag here in thy 
realine, for that theyr number was so great, fol. 69. 

And Skolton (1. 125, cd. Dyco) as an adverb: 

Ye here you hold and brag 
With othyr munyu charge. 




r>TH 

1 r 


as if he should brag of his 




sb. (2 Mucc. xv. 32). A boast 


The eorlc purvoyedo him an ost 

And com in at another cost, 
Wyth his brag and his boat, 

Wyth many a fferres knyght. 


Sir Deg reran t, 131. 


The kynge of Englande nothynge vexed nor yet moued with 

the presumptuou a aaiynges and proude bragges of the vnordered 

and vnmanerly Bysehop...coJdely and Boberly aunswered the 

hysshop saiyng. 


Hall, Hen. V. fol. 10 b. 

But for my part, I take it neither for a brag, nor for a wish ; 
hut for a truth as he limiteth it. 

War. 


Bacon, Adv. touching an Holy 


In Lewis’s Hertfordshire Glossary 

‘To make his brags' is to brag, to 

great things, in a presumptuous and confident 


find, 

to threaten to do 
manner. 
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/ 


Broke; past tense of ‘ break/ 

Alla and Cissa his sonne, after long siege, brake into the citie 

of Andredsester, and slew the inhabitants from the greatest to 
the smallest. Stow, Annals , p. 58. 




l n 






sing, past tense of ‘ break/ (Ex. xxxiv. 1, 
&c). So also ‘satest/ ‘spakest,’ ‘ though test/ &c., which 
are now antiquated forms and seldom used. 


*7 






sb. (Matt. x. 9). Copper or brass money. Both 
Greeks and Romans used this idiom, which still prevails i 
many parts of England. In Lewis’s Herefordshire Glossary 
‘Brass’ is explained as ‘copper coins/ In Yorkshire, ‘brass’ 
is a common term among poor people for money in gene¬ 
ral. In some parts it is used as a slang word for money. 


111 


Withouten pite, pilour, 

Povere men thow robbedest; 
And here hire bras at tlii bak 
To Caleis to selle. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 1749. 


sb. (Is. iii. 18). From Fr. braver; It. 
bravare, to swagger, vaunt; connected with brag, Fr. 

hraguer , Scotch braw . Fiuery, splendid attire. 

Doting upon their mother’s beauty...haue laboured to restore 
her all her robes and ie wells againe, especially her looking-glasse 
the Masse, in which she may behold all her bravery . Serin, by 

P. Smart , p. 11. 

With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of Shrew , iv. 3. 






The glories of them, are chiefty in the chariots,...or in the 
bravery of their liveries. Bacon, Ess. xxxvn. p. 15S. 

So Massinger, The Picture , 11. 2: 


Have done 

More hurt to the kingdom by superfluous bravery , 
Which the foolish geutry imitate, than a war, 

Or a long famine. 


Nares gives several instances. Bacon uses the word 

also for ‘ostentation, display/ 
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love busioeBM rather upon conscience, then upon 
bravery. Em. xxxvi. p. 155. 

Brave, for fine, weU, hea/rty is 
especially in Sussex and Hampshire. 

adj. (Prov. xxi. 9; 

. brailler. 

I know she is an irksome, brawling scold ; 

If that be all, masters, I hear no harm. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of Shrew, 1. 1. 


Snob 


provincialism. 


isWriOiOMliIil 


r. 24). Noisy 


h ■ 




iWi 


1I1T' 




B I 








quarrelsome; 


14 


Bray, V.t. (Prov. xxvii. 22). Fr. broyer, Sp. bregar, 

knead: connected with 6reak, bruise, &c. Webster 
gives the Welch briwaw ‘to grind, rub in pieces/ and 
breyan 1 a quern/ To bruise, beat or pound. The word i 
still in common use in somo parts of Yorkshire. 


to 


fj E 




Ilrayyn as ha x tors her pasty a... Brayyn or stampyn i 
tore. Prompt. Parvul. 

And whanno he cam nygh, the devol hurtlide him doun and 
to 6ray<le him. Wiclif, Luke ix. 41 (cd. Lewis). 

I'll burst him, I will bray 

in a inortar. 

Chapman's Homer, II. xxur. 586. 


mor 


| ■ 1 


His bones 


Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with an argument, 
Ilell bray you in a mortar. 


II. Jonson, Alch. ir. 3. 


(Mic. ii. 13; Matt. xxiv. 43; 
a door or a house. 


cl 




V. t. 


To break 


u. 4 ) 


open, 

Break up the gates, I'll be your warrantee. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. VI. I. 3. 


m 


Break up the seals and read. 


Id. Winter s Tale , nr. 7. 

The lusty Kentisho capitayne hopyng on more frendes, brake 
17) the gay lea of the Kiiiges benche and Marshalsea. Hall, Hen. 
VI. fol. 786. 




v.t. (Acts ix. 1). Used metaphori- 


m 


r-ri 


L*j 




cully, us iu SackviHe’s Induction; 


Out breathing nought but discord euery where. 
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adj. (Wisd. xv. 13). The old form of i brit 


tie’ in the ed. of 1611. 


Fraile: brickie: soone broken. Fragilis. 

Brickie glass was quickly dashed a sunder. Futilis glacies 
ictu dissiluit. Virg. Baret, Alveark , s. v. 

Nor shining gold, nor mould ring clay it 
But much more rare and pretious to esteems 
Pure in aspect, and like to christall glass e, 

Yet glasse was not, if one did rightly deeme. 

But being faire and brickie, likest glasse did seeme. 

Spenser, F. Q . iv. 10. §39. 


was : 


so. (Rubric in Com. Off.). This word literally 

means any compendious statement, but is used in the Pr. 

Bk. to denote the particular form of order by virtue of 

which collections for various objects were formerly made in 
churches. These collections were very numerous, but un¬ 
productive, being farmed out to persons who often for¬ 
warded but a small proportion to the purpose intended. 
Lists of these briefs occur very commonly in churchwar¬ 
dens’ accounts. 


1 


r-1 


L H 


(Jer. xlvi. 4; li. 3). 


From Fr. brig an- 

A kind of scale armour or coat of mail, so called 




r-1 


L H 


din e. 

from being worn by the light troops called brigands , the 
name given to light-armed skirmishers (Wedgwood). 


But the Dukes of Berry and Britaine were mounted vpon 

small ambling nags, and armed with slight briyandines, light and 
thin. Philip de CommiueB, trans. Danett, p. 2 3 ‘ 

Thei hadde these weapons...helmet, and brigantine, or cote of 
fense of 1 innun sowed faste with a great manie wrappings. Pol. 
Verg. 1. 50. 


It occurs in the form brigantaille in Gower (Conf. Am. 
1. p. 11), and briganders is used by Hall (Ed. V. fol. 156); 

Hym selfe with the duke of Buckyngham stode, harnessed iu 
olde euil fauoured briganders. 

In course of time the It. brigante came to mean a 
robber, pirate; and hence brigandine denoted a light 
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pinnaoo used for piracy. In this sense it is used by Nasho 

( fj#n ten Stuffe, p. 32), ‘foystes, gal lies, and brigandine*.' 

Shall we constrains our youth to goe aboord into the brigan¬ 
tine or harke of Epicurus ? Holland's Plutarch, Morals, p. 19. 

abbreviation. 


Of this word the modern ‘brig * is 




sib. (Joflh. iii. 15). The brink or margin of 


river: A. S. brymme. 


Into the flood I leapt far from the brim. 


Fait fax, Tasso , XU. 34. 


In Aganippa’s fount, and in C as tali a 1 s brims. 

That often haue been known to bathe your crystall lima. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, V. 87. 


i. 5; 2 Cor. i. 16). 


r.t. (Gon. xviii. 16; Acts 




To accompany, escort. 

Pry thee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee to Staines. 

Shaktapeare, Hen. V. 11. 3. 


I pray you, bring me on the way a little. 


Id. Othello, in. 4. 


In Palmers Den ms hire Glossary , to bring gwain’ is 

to accompany another person purity 011 the road.’ 


pp. (1 Tim. ii. 9). Braided. Altered in 

the modem ouitions to ( broidorod.’ [Broidered.1 




pp. (Ezok. xvi. 10, 13, &c.). Fr. broder , 

Sp. bordar; the latter perhaps connected with horde , 
bord<>, a border, edge. Embroidered. The Hebrew word 
rendered 4 broitiered work’ is elsewhere translated ‘needle¬ 
work’ (Judg. v. 30), ‘of divers colours’ (i Chr. xxix. 2), 
und ‘raiment of needlework’ (Ps. xlv. 14). 

In 1 Tim. ii. 9, ‘broidered’ is used for ‘braided;’ the 

margin gives ‘plaited.’ Wiclif has ‘writhen iieeris/ the 
Geneva Version and the A. V. of 1611, ‘broyded,’ which 
l:ist is an old form of ‘ braided’ used by Chaucer (ed. Tyr- 

whitt), 








Hire yelwe here was broided in a tresse 
Behind hire back. 


Knight's Tale , 1051. 


So 
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so. (Jer. x. 22; Nah. iii. 19). From Fr. bruit , 
noise, report, rumour. Bacon (Ess. liv. p. 216) quotes the 
French proverb: ‘ Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruitwhich 
he renders “ much bruit, little fruit.” 


The brute of their cunning thus traueling, &c. 

Terrors of the Night , Eij. b. 

When St Augustine came to ]Vblan...he was very desirous to 
hear St Ambrose, not for any love he had to the doctrine that he 
taught, but to hear his eloquence, whether it 
the speech was, and 

So in numerous other passages. The Earl of Leycester 
uses the plural, 

The brutes of your treatinge vnderhande. Corres. p. 247. 

He (the Pope) shall send forth his thunderbolts upon these 
bruits. Latimer, Serm. p. 153. 

The bruit is Hector’s slain, and by Achilles. 

Shakespeare, Trent. <fc Cress, v. 10. 


Nashe 


was so great as 

Latimer, Scrm. p. 201. 


the bruit went. 






sb. (2 Sam. xxii. 31; Job xv. 26, &c.). 

From Fr. bouclier , a shield with a boucle or knob. The 
Med. Lat. has bucula in the sense of ‘the boss’ of a shield. 
As the thing of which it is the representative has gone out 
of use, the word buckler has become antiquated. 


eight times thrust through the doublet ; four through 
the hose ; my buckler cut through and through; my sword hacked 
like a handsaw. Shakespeare, 1 Hen IV. n. 4. 




v. t. (2 Cor. xii. 7, &c.). To strike, beat. Tho 

noun is derived from It. buffeiio: connected with E. rebuff, 

G. puff\ and Fr. bouffer ‘ to puff, blowwords signifying 

to strike being frequently connected with others denoting 

to blow. Examples of this are found in E. blow , and Fr. 
soufflet from soxiffler to blow (Wedgwood). 


The torrent roared and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews. 


Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. I. 2. 


Buffets for ‘ boxing’ is used by Chapman; 

I beat 


Great Clytomedeus, Enopa son, at buffets . 


Horn. II. xxrir. 552. 
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Both * buff’ and ‘ buffet’ are found in Lewis's edition of 


Widif. 


Whanne he hadde soid these thingis oon of the mynystris 

Ktmidynge nygh ghaf a buffe to jhesus and seide, answerist thou 
ho to the bisschop '( John xviii. 22. 

And thei ghuuen to him buffetis. John xix. 1. 

pp. (Gen. iv. 17, Ac.). Built. 

Wlicn he began to preach at Nazareth amongd his kinsfolks, 
he diupleascd them so that they went and took him and were 
minded to cast him headlong from the rock, whereupon their 
city was builded. Latimer, Serm. p. 34. 




8 b. (Deut. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxvi. 15, &c.). A 

fortification, or strong work; from Du. bol-werck t of which 

the Fr. boulevard is said to bo a corruption through Med. 

Kilt, balaortus. 




The other hue, hue sundry wayes he set, 

Against tho hue great btUwa/rLes of that pile. 

Spenser, F. Q. II. 11. § 7. 


tb. (Is. xxx. 6). A hump. Of camels, Bays 


“liny, 


Two kindes thoro be of them, the Hadrians and the Arabick: 
differing herein, that the Hadrians hnue two bunches vpon their 
I tucks ; the other hut one apiece there, hut they haue another in 

their brest, wherupon they rest and ly. Holland’ 

Now Clesippus, the founder or brasier that sold it her, was 
mishapon and timcA-bockt. Ibid, xxx IT. 3. 


s Pliny , vni. 18. 




8 b. (Is. xxx. 14). A breaking in pieces. 

A. H. berating , from berstan or bi/rsta/i, which is the same 

as G. berefen and O. K brent or brant, to break in pieces. 

1 Hurst’ was originally usod in the same sense, and the 

Hebrew of which ‘bursting’ is the rendering signifies 

1 heating, crushing to pieces’ (2 Kin. xviii. 4; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 

7; Mic. i. 7). Instances of this sense of the verb ‘burst’ 
uro found in Shakospearo; 




You will not pay for the glasses you have burst. 


Tan. of Shrew, Ind 
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How the horses ran away; how her bridle was bunt. 


Id. lv. 


4 < 


111 be sworn he never saw him but once in the Tilt*vard; 
and then he burst his head for crowding among the marshal’s 

men. 


2 Hen. IV . m. 2. 


covj . (rs. xix. 3, Pr. Book). A. S. but an, buta. 

bute, ‘without, except/ Butan and binnan ‘within’ are 
exact opposites. The latter is equivalent to the Scotch 

ben } and G. binnen. 

In this its original sense ‘but* is used in the passage 

above quoted: 1 There is no speech nor language but their 

voices are heard among them,’ where the A. V. has ‘ where 
their voices are not heard/ Instances of this usage in old 
writers are exceedingly common; the following may suf¬ 
fice: ‘Treuli, treuli, Y seie to thee, but a man be borun 
ajen, &c/ (Wiclif (1), Joh. iii. 3); ‘ But a corn of whete falle 
into the erthe, &c/* {Ibid. xii. 24). Gawin Douglas apostro¬ 
phizes Chaucer as ‘principal poet but peer/ 




God fadres and godmodres 
That seen hire godchildren 
At myseise and at myschief 
And no we hem amende 
Shul have penaunce in purgatorie 

But thei hem helpe. 


Piera Ploughman’s Vis. 5313. 


But your highness, 

That are not to be parallel’d, I yet never 
Beheld her equal. 


Massinger, The Reneg ado, 1. 2. 


Bichard shall live to make the Earl of Warwick 
The greatest man in England but the king. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VI. n. 2. 


It is still used as a provincialism and pronounced bout. 

By his exquisite rendering of the passage in Ps. xix. 
Addison has imm ortalized a mistake almost pardonable on 

account of its beauty. 


WORD-B 00 K. 


»3 


What though no real voice nor sound 

A mid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing os they shine, 

4 The hand that made us is divine.' 


occurs in 1 Cor. iv. 4, where the Greek shews that 

it must mean ‘against,’ ‘with reference to‘I know nothing 
by myself,’ i. e. ‘ am not conscious of guilt in the things laid 

ugainHt mo, yet am I not justified by that consciousness of 

rectitude, &c.’ 

Hi the Bischop of Lon done thulke word he sede. Thomas 

itokot, 871. 




Ac it is noght by the bishope 

That the boy precheth. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 159. 


I am exceedingly sorry that such faults can be proved by the 
ipiemi, uh I heard of their relation. Cranmcr, Let. to Hen. VIII. 

If so be thou hast spoken to or by thy neighbour. Latimer, 

fienn . p. 17. 

P 

How think you by the ceremonies that are in England oft- 
times... contemned. ibid. p. 5 *- 

I think St Paul spake these words [who mind earthly things] 
by the clergymen that will take upon them the spiritual office of 
preaching and yet meddle in worldly mat ten too, contrary to 
their calling. Ibid. p. 529. 

And Hftyd by the blessed breode thys is my bodye, and agayue 
by the holy wyne, thys is my bloude. Elizabethan 2 'rans. of 
.Elfric's Eyist. 


in tho senso of during,’ is usod several times in 

the phrase * by the space of.’ 

And he so dude; and she dwelte in the cyte by many days. 

(Itsta Romanorum , c. 69, p. 255, ed. Madden. 

Gladly therefore will I render vnto him of the things which 
he hath giuon roe, and for thia 

time. Stow, Annals, p. 87. 


fa ■ 


I giue this gifte by my life 


6 
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As may well be socno in Spainc; which hath had, in one part 

or other, a veteran armie, almoHt continually, now by the space 
of six-score yearcs. Paeon, Em. ixix. p. 128. 

(Matt. xiii. 21; Luko xxi, 9). Immc- 






diatcly. 


As soone an over thei eskaped into safetie, thci hie and hie 
sent cmbassadours. Pol. Verg. 1. p. 53. 

Edward IV. on his doath-bod is roportcd to have said ; 

1 wntc not whether any prechers woordes ought more to 

moue you then I that is goyng by and by to the place that they 
all pruche of. Hall, Ed. V. fol. 11 b. 

King David remembering himself, swore, * As Hnro as God 

liveth, Salomon my eon shall reign after me;’ and by and by 
commanded Nathan and Sadoc, and Iuh guard, the Cheritos and 
Phelethites, to take Salomon his son, and set him upon his mule, 
and anoint him king. Latimer, Scrm. p. 114. 


(Ex. xxii. 26). By the time that. 


1 






Vi 


*b. (Judg. v. 6). A secret way or road. 

These were good men, and would not walk by-ways. Latimer, 
Serm. p. 1J4. 

A servant, or a favorite, if hcc be inward, and no other 
apparent cause of eBtceme, is commonly thought but a by-tuny, 
to close corruption. Bacon, Ess. IX. p. 42. 

, Thy bounteous Lord 

Allows thee choice of paths: take no hy ways; 

Put gladly welcome what he doth afford. 

Herbert, The Church Porch, 14. 






fib. (2 Ohr. vii. 20; Job xvii. 6, &c.). A 

proverb: A. S. biff-word, and bi-word. 








His lovingkindnoss shall we lose, no doubt 
And be a byword to the lands about. 


Fairfax, Tasso, 7 . 76. 


I knew a wise man, that had it for a my-word, when he saw 
men hasten to a conclusion; Stay a little, that wo may make an 
end the sooner. Paeon, Ess. xxv. p. joi. 
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sb. (Ex. xxx. 23; Cant. iv. 14; Ezek. xxvii- 

19). From Lat. calamus, a reed. The Calamus aromat¬ 
tain or Acorns calamus of Linnaeus, which grows in India 
und Arabia, and is exceedingly fragrant both whilst grow¬ 
ing and afterwards when cut down and dried. 

Cahune aromat. The sweet Arabian reed, or cane, tearmed, 
Calamus odoratus, or the Aromaticall reed. Cot grave, Fr. Diet. 

Calamo odorato, sweet Calamus. 

Moreouer, within Arabia there growes also the sweet Cala¬ 
mus, which is common to the Indians and Syrians likewise. 

Holland's Pliny , xtl. 77 . 

In Wiclif tlio forms calamy and chaalamy are found. 




L J. 




Florio, Jtal. Diet. 


To encamp; from Lat. 

campus, a plain: usod in this sense in Shakespeare, both 
transitively and intransitively; 

Hud our groat palaco the capacity 

To camp this host, we all would sup together. 

Ant. and Cl. IV. 8. 


r.i. (Nah. iii. 17) 


r 


1 






I, his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 

From courtly friends, with camping foes to live. 

All's Well , ill. 4. 


so. (Cant. i. 14; iv. 13). The old form of 

1 camphor.’ It is an inaccurate rendering of the Hebrew, 
which probably denotos tho henna-plant. 

- Cainplire: m. The gumme tearmed, Camphire. 

Cainphre artificiel. Artificiall Camphire , is such, 
beeno refined, and whitened in the Sunne, or by fire. 

Cainphre en rose. Naturall Camphire, is such, as 
beeno touched by fire. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 








hath 


hath not 
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sb. (2 Tim. ii. 17). 


A cancer or corroding 








tumour 


Cancre: m. A crab-fish ; also, the signe in the Zodiacke, 
tearmed Cancer; also, a canker; or, a hard, and vneuen swelling, 
of an ougly, blackish, or blewisb colour. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 

In another place St Paul compareth their doctrine unto a 
sickness, which is called a ranker ; which sickness when she once 
beginneth at a place of the body, except it be withstood, will 
run over the whole body, and bo at length kill. Latimer, JScrm. 

P- c 


■ 


The canker gnaw thy heart. Shakespeare, Tim . of Ath. IV. 3. 


51 


pp, (James v. 3). Rusted, corroded. 
Canker in many provincial dialects signifies the rust of 
metals. * Canker frett,’ is given in For by’s Vocabulary of 
East Anglia , as ‘ Verdegrise. The rust of copper or brass.’ 
‘Canker* is found in the same sense in Hunter’s Hall am- 
shire Glossary, Brockett’s North Count rtf IVordi f, Carr’s 
Craren Dialect , and Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary. 






Nay, I tell you it is old truth, long rusted with your canker, 
and now new T made bright and scoured. Latimer, Scrm. p. 30. 

new cflufccr to rust and 


What is this but a new learning; 
corrupt the old truth ? Id. p. 31. 

For this they have engrossed and piled up, 

Tho cankered heaps of strange achieved gold. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. 7 F. iv. 4. 




sb. (Joel i. 4; ii. 25 ; Nah. iii. 15). 

A kind of caterpillar. Miss Baker in her Northampton¬ 
shire Glossary gives * Cankers. Caterpillars.' 

And seynge that we do dayly see soo many miracles in the 
workes of nature, as for exaGple,...of a Eruca, (id est) canker- 
icormt redy to dye, to lepe forthe a lusty and a swyfte Papi- 

i. butterfiv: why sholde ony thynge seme vnbeleueable, 










lion 

which, God that is almighty dothe worke contrary to the lawes 
and course of nature? Erasmus on the Crede, f. 85 a. 


ml 


Eruce: f. The hearbe Rocket; also, the Canker-worme. 

Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 

From the same cause proceed the cankericormes or cater¬ 
pillars (a most daungerous and hurtfull kinde of vermine to trees) 
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which will eat out the greene hud, knot and all. 

I*liny, xvii, 24. 

The fayrest rose has hie canker, the braueet br&unch hie 
caterpillars. Greene, Mourn. Garment , p. 29. 


Holland 


v.t . (1 Sam. xiv.c.; 2 Kin. xvii. c .; 2 Chr. 

xxviii. 3; Jer. xxxix.c). In its literal sense of ‘to take 
captive/ Wo Shakespeare, 






lTI 


How ill beseeming ia it in thy sex 
To triumph, like aD Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivatei. 


3 Hen. VI. 1. 4. 


And when the captivated king would have fallen upon hie 
knees, &c. Bland, Soldier's March, to Salvation, p. 38. 

They that are wise, had rather haue tbeir iudgements at 
lihertie in differences of readings, then to he captivated to one, 

when it may be the other. The Translators to the Reader. 


riTU 


adj. (Dan. iii. 16). 

Thu phrase in tho original is elsewhere 

that which 


Anxious. 


To be 


•£3i 




lT3 




ful, to care. 

translated ‘ thcro is no necessity' (Ezra vi. 9), 
they havo need of' (vii. 20), ‘whatsoever more shall be 
needful so hero it means ‘wo do not think it needful;* 

we sometimes say, ‘ we do not care to answer/ 


or 




The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby. 

Shakespeare, Tit. And. IV. 4. 

Chaucer and Milton use it in its literal sense of ‘full of 
care,’ ‘ anxious/ Compare Jer. xvii. 8; Luke 

iv. 6. 


. 41; PhiL 




Than wolde sche sit adoun upon the grene. 

And pitously into the see biholde, 

And seyn right thus, with careful sikes colde. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 11167 

The careful plowman doubting stands, 

Lest on the threshing floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. P. L. iv. 983. 
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r. 


so. (Ezek. xii. 18, 19; 


1 Cor. vii. 32; 














Cor. vii. n). Anxiety, care. 


O 


This petition is a remedy against this wicked carefulness of 

men, when they seek how to live, and how to get their livings*, 

in such wise, like as if there were no God at all. 

P- 400* 


Latimer, Scrm. 




adj. (Judg. xviii. 7; Ezek. xxx. 9). In it* 
literal senso of ‘void of care/ corresponding to the Lat. 
sec urns and E. secure . 


333 






Raise up the organs of her fantasy, 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy. 


Shakespeare, Merry Wires, v. 5. 




sb. (Judg. xviii. 21; 1 Sam. xvii. 

xxvi. 5 ; 1 Ohr. xv. 22 ; Is. x. 28; xlvi. 1; Acts xxi. 15). 
It. carreaggio, carriaggio , from carro 
luggage, something requiring to be carried/ not * the act of 
carrying/ or ‘ the vehicle whereon anything is carried.’ 




20. 22: 


.-I 








Baggage, 


car. 


n 


In the myddle parte of the arinye he appoynted the tratfick 
and cariagc apperteignynge to the armye. Hall, Rich . III. f. -286. 




It occurs in the same senso in tho margin of Num. iv. 
24; 1 Sam. xvii. 20. 

Vp they gotte theyr hcauie cariagc to the house roufe in the 

outsyde, and the tylyng pulled away, they let down the sick© 
man with chordes. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke , f. 69 r. 

John Fastolf...had intelligence of his comrning, by meane of 
scurryers, and forthwith caused tho carnage to stay, araying his 
men in order rounde about the same. Pol. Vergil, II. 21. 


sb. (Luko xxii. 41). A throw; a stones cast is 


^_ i 






stone’s throw. 


■1 


to enter with our barge and wherrieR 


But when 

thinking to haue gone vp some fortie miles to the nations of the 

were not able with a barge of eight oares to 

Ralegh, Guiana, p. 80. 


came 




Cassipagotos, we 
rowe one stones cast in an liower. 
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v.t. (Luke L 29). To consider, plan 


:!l' 


L. J 




Tbo mov’d with wrath, and shame, and ladies sake 
Of all attonce he cast aveng'd to be. 


Spenser, F. Q. I. 5. 

They did not cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in 

such comely fashion, as had bene most sightly, and conuenient. 

The Translators to the Reader. 


13 . 


Cast, VV- (Jer. xxxviii. 11). Cast off. Still used 

provincially; so Shakespeare (As You Like It, m. 4); 


Ho hath bought a pair of cast lips of Diana. 


(Jor. xli. 14). To go round, turn. 

The Hebrew is elsewhere translated ‘go about,’ ‘compass,’ 

‘compuBs about/ ‘fetch a compass,’ ‘turn/ ‘turn aside/ &c- 
The phraso ‘east about’ is found in Gower (Con/. Am. 1. 

P- 317); 










Than cast T all tho worlde about. 

Musidorus could doo no moro but perswado the mariners to 
east alxivt againe, Assuring them that he was a man, although of 
most deni no excellencies, and promising groat rewards for their 
paino. Sidney, Arcadia , I. p. 4. 


sb. (r Cor. ix. 27). An outcast. 


^ __ 

* i ^ A ^ T \ * 1 J * jL J 




And she whom mighty kingdoms court'sy t» 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Do shameful execution on herself. 


Shakespeare, Tit. And. v. - 


>* 


adj. (r John iv. c.). In its original and 

literal sen so of ‘ universal/ which is the sense in which the 
word is always used in the Prayer Book. 

Let it therefore be taken for a point of catholic religion, not 
to bring in or admit anything in our expositions which others 
have alleged against the received articles of our faith. 

Bui linger, Decades , I. p. 76. 
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oo 




sb. (Is. iii. 18). Fr. calc, a small cap; whence 

calotte . a skull cap. Properly a not. 




Lot so, which is the proudest of hem alle, 

That werith on a coverehief or a callc. 

Chaucer, Wife of Halits Tale , 6600. 

Then when they had despoild her tire and call y 
Such as she was, their eyes might her behold. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 8. § 46. 

The marginal reading for ‘cauls’ in the above passage 
is ‘ networks/ 


y, sb. (1 Chr. xxvi. 18; Prov. xv. 19, 

19, m .; Is. vii. 9, m.). From the Fr. chaasset 
road/ which is the same ns the Med. Lat. calcea, calceata , 

or calcetum, a road paved with chalk or Hint stones (Lat. 
cal.r, chalk). Our word is also written in the form 

‘ causevwav/ probably from an impression that the syllable 
-way in * cause//v///’ was part of tho root, whereas it is 
simply a corruption of ‘ causey/ * To keep the crown of the 
cnasey’ and ‘ to take tho crown of tho causey' arc common 
Scotch phrases. See Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 

This plain aforesaid named Laborioe, is confined on both 
sides with tho great causris or high waies raised by the con¬ 
suls. Holland’s Pliny, xvm. 11. 




m .: xvi. 


LT1 










sb. Scoffing, cavilling; Lat. cariUatio. 

Yet it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to them, to take 
that which they found, (the same being for the greatest part 
true and sufficient) rather then by making a new, in that new 
world and groeno ago of the Church, to expose themselues to 
many exceptions and cauillations. The Translators to the Reader. 

Then sho knelide downe vpone hir knees, ande saide, *'Lordo, 
for his love that bingo vpone the crosse, do tel me in certent 
whiche of hem is my sone, with outo cauiftariove. 

Gcsta Romanorum, ed. Madden, p. 190. 

adi. (Num. xvi. 2; Noli. i. 




Tm 






4). U sed in 




n 








definitely. 
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For which thin marchaund is to Pans 
To borwe of certeyo frendes that ho haddo 

A cerlein frankes. 


Chaucer, The Shipman's Tale, 14 745 * 
We read how Judas Machabeus, that hearty captain, sendeth 

certain money to Jerusalem, to make a sacrifice for the dead. 

Latimer, Serm. p. 515. 


Know for a certain ’ occurs 1 Kin. ii. 42; 

_should now use either ‘ a certainty,’ or ‘ certain.’ 

See under A, p. 3, for other examples of the redundancy 

of the article. 


^ ^ ■ i 


where 




r.t. (Ps. xxxiv. 5, Pr. Book). To assure. 

Besides Antonio certified the Duke 
They were not with Basaanio in bis ship. 

Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. n. 8. 




r * ’ 


pp, (2 Sam. xvii. 8). From Lat. calcfacere , 

through tho Fr. (chauffer and chauffer. 

hen tod or inflamed with anger.’ Tho 




1 to make warm 
hi its primary sense 

llol). for ‘chafed in their minds’ is literally, as the mai^gin 
of our version gives it, ‘hitter of soul.’ The following pas* 

illustrate tho original and derived senses of the 


sages 

word: 


Fnin would I go chafe his paly lipa 

With twenty thousand kisses. 


Shakospeare, 2 Hen. \ I. ill. 2. 


So looks the chafed lion 

Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him. 

Hen. VIII. ill. 2 . 


The Cardin all perceived that y® queue euer the longer 
farther of, and also that she began to kyndle and chafe. 


the 


Hall, Ed. V. fol. 1i a. 


Ye shall haue other such like vermin engender likewise in 

the very grain of the corn, namely, when the ear doth glow 
wilbi 

xviii. 17. 

The steps by which the word has acquired its modern 
sense seem to be the following; first, to 
warm by rubbing; and finally, to rub generally. 


and is chafed with sultry hot rains. 


Holland’s Puny, 


ll 


: then to 




11 
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v.t. (Ex. xxii. 9). To claim. 


LTj 




subject, and X challenge law. 


am a 


Shakespeare, Rich. II, 11. 1. 


He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Hoes challenge much respect. 


Id. Othello , 11. 

is used a* 


. 


In Shakespeare (1 Hen. VI. v. 4), ‘challenge 

a substantive in the sense of ‘ claim.’ 

Of benefit proceeding from our king, 
And not of any challenge of desert. 






sb. (Rom. xiii. 13). Latimer in his 
remarks on this passage thus explains the word: 

St Paul useth this word ‘ chambering /’ for when folks will 
be wanton, they get themselves in corners. Rem. p. 18. 

And again; 

By this word ‘ chamberrng* understand the circumstances of 
whoredom and lechery and filthy living, which St Paul forbiddeth 
here. 


I 








Ibid. 


Chamberer, originally a chamberlain, is used by Shake 
speare to denote a person of luxurious and sensual habits : 


Haply, for I am black 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have. 


Othello , in. 3. 

sb. (Deut. xi. 30; Ez.xxxvii. 2 m.). From 

Lat. campus , ‘a plain/ through Fr. champagne and It. 
campagna. Other modes of spelling are champ ian, chain- 
pain, and champion. 

For, nothwithstandinge to the beholder afarre of it appear 
ethe verie champion and plaine, neverthelesse it hathe inan w 
hills. Pol. Vergil, 1. p. 4. 

Called also Trachonitis, of the roughnesse of the mountains, 
because y e countrey is ful of vphilles and downehilles, and almost 
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iio parte of it cucn, or plain chaumpian ground. 

n i u4, Lulu, fol. 41 r. 


Udal’s Eras. 


Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy forestB and with champains rich’d 

We make thee lady. 


Shakespeare, King Lear, 1. 1. 


sb. (Ez. xxxvii. 2 m.). The old form of 




1 1:1 il 




champaign in the cd. of 1611. 


Daylight and champian discovers not more. 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 11. 5 (ed. 1623). 


sb. (Deut. xl 30). The old form of the 




Oil 


preceding in the ed. of 1611. 


Good land that is severall, crops may have three, 

In chainjrion country, it may not so be. 


Tusser, Oct. Husbandry. 


r.i. (1 Cor. xv. 37). The verb is formed 

from the noun 'chnnco,* which is itself derived through the 
Kr. chance , O. Fr. chtanca from cheoir — Lat. cadere , ‘to 

/ as asseoir from assidere. Hence ‘to happen,’ ‘befall.’ 

I may chance hnvo some odd quirks and remnants of wit 

broken on mo. Shakespeare, Much Ado, 11. 3. 

In the same way ‘accident’ from Lat. accidere is from the 

sumo root. 




fall 


It may chance cost some of us our lives. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. 11. 1. 


In Old English cas = Fr. can, Lat. casus, was used in 
the sense of chance: so in Gower, Coitf. Am. l p. 291, 


How that whilom Tiresias 

As he walkend goth par cas 

Upon 


high inountein, &c. 


^11 


Where par cas— perchance, Lat. casu, from the snrne 
root cadtre. 
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sb. (Job xxxi. 22 in.\ An old term 

for the collar-bone." The word is found both in the form 
chanell bone and cannel bone. Thus in Hall’s Anatomy 

the first chapter of the Second part is ‘Of the 
shoulder and the chanell bone ,’ while in the text (p. 66 ) it 

is described as follows: 


r-1 


wjTO 


r-i 






5 


In tbe former parte of the shoulder, is ordained a bone called 
Clauis, or Iugulum, in Greke Cleis, and in English v e furcule 
canel bone, which is tyed with the broade bone, beinge the 
seconde of the iii. bones of the shoulder. 




adj. (Is. iii. 25). In the passive sense 
of ‘that which may be changed,’ a meaning not now common. 












sb. (Ex. xxxvi. 38; 1 Kia vii. 16, &c.; 
Amos ix. 1; Zeph. ii. 14). The capital of a column; Fr. 

chapitre . 

In the middes of the Kinges palace was a marble piller reysed 
hollowe vppon steppes, on the toppe whereof was a gilte Egle 
placed, vnder whose feete in the chapiter of the piller, diuers 
kindes of wine came gushing forth, at four seuerall places. 

Holinshed, Chron. p. 1006, col. 


iTt 




Ll 




7 . 


. S. cedpmann , G. 

kaufmann, a merchant. The A. S. ceap, * price, sale, good 

cattle,’ is connected with Goth, kaupon and G. kaufen , ‘to 
buy;’ and from the same root are derived cheap , chop , 

chaffer. 


sb. (2 Chr. ix. 14). 








In Surrie dwelled whilom 

Of chapmen riche, and therto sad and trewe. 

Chancer, Man of Laic's Tale , 4555. 

You do as chapmen do, 

Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy. 

Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. III. 1. 

Put off others cunningly that would be better chapmen. 

Bacon, Ess. xxxi v. p, 146. 


companye 
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the word chapmanable: 

Whether he be merchant and chapmanable or no. Terrors of 
the Night. 

Chapmankode is found both in Chaucor (Man of Lav? 
Tale , 4563). and Gower (Corf. Am. 1. p. 262). 


Nash© 






used of 


sb. (Jcr. xiv. 4). Cracked; not 






L .J 


fj 


the ground. 


The earth chappeth, or goeth a sunder for drougth. Dissilit 
omne solum. Ouid. Baret, Alvearie. 

Chapjted, clouea or chinked. Sc issue, Hiulcus, Fisaua. Ibid. 


ttb. (Ex. xiv. 6, 7, &c.). Tho old form of 

‘chariot’ in tho od. of 1611 ; Fr. charette . It is retained 

from tho (ioneva version, for tho form * chariot 
mon in 1611 

‘Charotto: f. A chariot, or waggon. 

Latim or, 

Woulde not consent to his fathers frendcs hut gat him 
churret, and men to runuo before it. Serin, fol. 31 b (ed. 1571). 






L. J 




com¬ 
as appears from Cotgravo (Fr. Diet.); 

Adonijah, say a 


11: 


f ; 1 


(2 Macc. xi. 11). To charge. 

And Miirmna following king Tigranes at the heeles, spied an 
necasion to giue the charge as he passed a long and narrow vally. 
North’s Plutarch, Liicullus , p. 558. 

Notwithstanding, their number continually increased, which 

this wise knight Monseigneur de Contay perceiuing, came and 
told his master the Earle of Charolois, that if he would obteinc 
the victorie it was time to giue the charge. Commines, Ir&ns. 

Dauett, p. 11. 

Then the people of the towne who kept common watch and 

ward, not knowing of this secrete deuise, were greatly terrilied 
therewith, in so much that they taking weapon in hand, began 
to giue a charge against the castell. Stow, Annals, p. 389. 








L. J 
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in (i Tim. v. 7). To charge. 




T. / . 


r - 1 




lTI 


L'l 




commission. 


Porter, remember what I <70 ve m charge; 

And when you have done bo, bring the keys to me. 

Shakespeare, i Hen. VI. n. 3. 


r 
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r 




so. (Acts xxi. 24; 1 Cor. ix. 7). 

From Lat. carrm ‘a car* are derived carica ‘a ship of 

burden* and carricare ‘ to loadwhence E. cargo , and Fr. 
charger , ‘to load.’ A ‘charge’ is therefore something laid 

a burden, impost, commission; and in the above pas¬ 
sages ‘cost, expense.’ Thus, 












The levee weren faire and large 
Of fruit it bore so ripe a charge, 
That alle men it mighte fede. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. p. , 37 * 


Unnethes ariseth he out of sinne that is charged with the 

charge of evil usage. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

His helmet, farre aboue a garlands charge. 

Surrey, Sonnet on Sardanapalus. 


From this primary meaning of ‘burden,’ ‘load,’ the 
special sense of ‘cost, expense’ is easily derived. 

If the revenues and yearly rents of thy patrimony be not 
enough nor sufficient for thy finding, and will not suffice thy 
charges , then moderate thy expenses. Latimer, Serm. p. 108. 

To be at part of the charges. In partem impensse venire. 

Baret, Alvcari*. 

Hence ‘charge’ in the sense of ‘accusation,’ and the 

phrase ‘to lay to one’s charge,’ = ‘to charge, accuse’ (Ps. 

xxxv. iO. 

■r 

Yet hear I not that his ordinary layeth any contempt to my 
charge , or yet doth trouble the curate. Latimer, Rem. p. 324. 


adj. (2 Sam. xm. 25; 1 Thess. ii. 9, 

&c.). From charge , in its original sense of ‘a load, bur¬ 
den,’ is derived chargeable , ‘burdensome.’ The original 

words in the above passages involve the idea of weight, 
heaviness. 


r 
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Warre, whiehe requyreth preparacinn of mAny iostrumentes 
and thinges churyeahle. Hall, Rich. III. fol. 27 a. 

The strength of a veteran armie, (though it be a chargeable 

buniriesse) alwaies cm foot, is that, which commonly giveth the 
law; or at least the reputation amongst all neighbour states. 

liacon, Ess. xxix. n. 128. 


sh. (Matt xiv. 8; Mark vi. 25). From Fr. 
charger , and 0 . E. charge , ‘ to load,’ comes charger , * that 

Which any thing is iaid, a dish/ as tho Hebrew word 
tliUM rendered (Num. vii. 13, &c.) is elsewhere given (Ex. 

In tho Promptorium Parculorum we find 

■ ('kanjowre, vessclle, cat in urn.' 

A charger, or great platter, wherein meate is caryed. Mazo- 

iiaret, Alt curie. 

lu this one charger ho so rued vp at the table ail kind of birds 
that either could sing or say after a man. Holland's Pliny , X. 


r.1 


on 


9. 


XXV. 


mmmtn. 


M- 


sh. (2 Chr. xviii. 33). A charioteer. 

A chariot man: a carter, tju&drigarius. Baret, Alvtarie, 
h. v. Cart. 




n 








v , sh. (1 Cor. xiii. 1, &c.). From Lat. cant as , 

tlirough Fr. charite. In the sonso of ‘ love/ which is the 
meaning of tho Greek, this word is used throughout by 

Wiclif, thus; 

Ncithir decth, ncithir lyf,...neither noon othir creature mai 
dcparte us fro the charite of God that is in Jesu Crist oure Lord 
tllom. viii. 39, ed. Lewis). 

It is now almost confined to one characteristic of 

brotherly love, viz. almsgiving. 

I did cuer allow the discretion and tendernes of the Rheimsh 
translation in this poynt, that finding in the originall the word 

dydiTT} And never fptas, doe euer translate Charitie , and neuer 
Louc, because of the inditferencie and eequiuocation of the word 
with impure love. Bacon, Certaint Considerations touching the 
Church of England t ed. 1604. 


itj 
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sb. (Ezek. xxix. 4; xxxviii. 4). Jaws; as the 
word is found in the modern spelling. The antiquated 

form chaw (<chewe , in Surrey’s Sonnets) y connects the word 
with chew or chaw. 

I wyll geue my selfe to death, by that means to abate the 
woulues violence: and to deliuer my obedient shepe out of his 
chawes . Udal’s Erasmus, John, fol. 73. 

Euen and leuel-ranged teeth, be either in both chaws alike, 1 
in an horse; or els they be wanting before in the vpper chair, 
as in kine, buls, oxen, sheep, and all such as chew cud. 

Holland’s Pliny , XI. 3 


IB? 








as 


i 


adj. (2 Esd. xvi. 21). From A.-S. ceap y price, 
sale. The original idea involved in the word is that of 

turning or exchange, which is still retained in the pro¬ 
vincial chop, * to barter/ and the same word as applied to 
the wind. So in Surrey’s Sonnets: 

Wlierat full oft I smilde, to se, how all these three. 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop and chan 

degree. 

Good cheap’= Fr. bon marche; we now use ‘cheap' 
alone in the same sense: but the full phrase was formerly 

common. Latimer enumerates among the duties of a 
king, 


13337 




i'V 




To study God’s book; .to provide for the poor; to b<•< 

victuals good cheap . Serm. p. 215. 

And Shakespeare; 

But the sack thou hast drunk me would have bought m* 
lights as good cheap at the dearest chandlers in Europe. 1 lieu. 

IV. in. 3. 

We also find better cheap for the comparative; 

Which otherwyze hee myght have gotten better cheape (LiJr 
of Lord Grey of Wilton) : 

and the superlative best cheap; 

They (the prioresses and nuns) regularly madechoyce of such 
stipendiary priests to execute the cures whom they could ham; 
best cheape , whom they called vicars. Nashe, Quaternio, p. 20S. 
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market place* occurs 


From the same root chepynge 
in Wiclif (Matt. xi. 16); 

It is like to children aittynge in chepynge that crien to her 


peons. 


‘ To cheap* was used as a verb in the sense of to bar¬ 
gain, beat down in price.’ 

I see you come to cheap and not to buy. 

Hey wood, i Ed. IV 1 iv. 3. 


sh. (Job xx. 3). Reproof, rebuke. Generally 

used in chess, Fr. tehee. 


irrra^ 




derived from tho same term 
which is itself from tho Persian shah, ‘ king/ used in the 
gaino to call attention to the danger of the king, os shah- 
mat, ‘ chock-mato,* signifies 1 the king is dead/ That this 
was believed to bo tho etymology is clear from the follow¬ 
ing passagos: 


L _ d ^ J 


But gauo mo audio vnkyndu woordea, wyth auche tauntea and 
rotaunton, ye in manor rhecke and checkemcUe to the vttermoate 
nrofo ot'my nacionco. llall, Rich. Ill . fol. 106. 


Although I had a cheek , 
To gcuu tho mu to ia hard. 


Surrey, Sonnet 11. 


But whatevor bo tho derivation, tho moaning is obvious 
from tho man nor in which tho noun and verb arc used. 


1 never knew yet but rebuke and check waa the reward of 
valour. Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 

It is difficult however to accept the above etymology. 
Tho A.-S. ccacheting , 1 a rebuking,’ seems to bo connected 
with emea, 1 a cheek, jaw,’ as wo find chaicl, ‘ to chide/ in 
0 . E. from chaiel or jowl (A.-S. ceafl, whence O. E. chad¬ 
ing), and cJurh has probably a similar origin. 




o.t. (Ex. v. r.). 

And they that were crucified with hy 
Udal'a Erasmus, Murk xv. $2. 


To rebuke, reprove. 


checked hym also. 


It 


1 have checked him for it and the young lion repents ; marry, 
not in ashes and saukloth, but in new ailk and old sack. 

Shakespeare, 2 Htn. IV. 1. 2. 


1 
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pp. (Gen. 1 . e.), A.-S. cist , a chest, coffer, 

coffin- Germ, '/date, Lat. cista. Coffined, placed in a coffin. 
Chest is frequently used for coffin in Chaucer, e. g. 




Let him farwel, God give his Soule rest, 

lie is now in his grave and in his chest. 


Wife of Balk s Prol. 6084. 


He is now deed, and nayled in his chest. 


Clerk's Prol. 7905. 


Sythen your body is nowe wrapte in chest) 

I uray God to gyve your soule good rest. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pitas, cap. 14. 
M. Varro reporteth, that Marius Maximus, and M. Tullius, 

were but two cubits high, and yet they gentlemen and knights 
of Koine: and in truth we our selues bauc seen their bodies how 
they lie embalmed and chested, which testifieth no lesse. Hol¬ 
land's Pliny, vi 1. 16. 

First after his departure his body wa9 well seared, wrapt in 
lead, and chested. Funeral of the E. of Derby, 1574 (Dallaway). 


xh. (Acts xvi. 12). Metropolis, capital. 

When Alexander was before Gaza, tho chiefe city of Syria, 
there fell a eloddc of earth vppon his shoulder, out of the which 
there flew a bird into the airu. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 731. 


r* 










ad). This and othor instances of tho double 

superlative are very common in our version, as they are in 
tho writings of that poriod generally. Thus wo have in the 
Psalms 1 most highest,* ‘ most mightiest,* &c. 

He toucheth all men hymselfe beeyng moste purest: he heal- 
t'th all mm as one moste myyhtiest. Udal's Erasmus, Luke, fob 

fix r. 










Ho hath lost his chieftest capten and greatest souldier he had. 

try center Corresp . p. 245. 

The chief eat wiadome is, either in ordering those things, which 
are general!, and wherein men of sever all factions doe neverthe- 

le.-a agree; or in dealing with correspondence to particular per¬ 
sons one by one. Bacon, Ess. li. p. 107. 
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T m 


adc. (Tob. iv. 12). Fr. chefy with the adverb 

ial termination. First, in the first place; for Gr. 

As in Milton, P. L. 1. 17: 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know’et. 

sb. (2 Kin. xxv. 18, &c.). In the Old 
Test, a chief priest denotes both the high priest, and also 
the head of a priestly house. 

Thus Alexander in the end, hauing passed through this wil- 

dernesse, he came vnto the temple he sought for: where, the 
prophet or chiefe priest saluted him from the god Hamrnon, as 
from his father. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 732. 


r m ^ 


vi 






irpwTov. 










sb. (2 EscL vi. 4). 




From Fr. cheminec, 
which is itself derived from Med. Lat. caminata , a room 

with a fire-place (camuius), just as Eng. store and G. stube 

denote a room with a stove in it. Thus Fuller (Holy State , 

xii. 7); ‘ though there be no fire seen outwardly, as in the 
English chimneys , it may be hotter within, as in the Dutch 
stoves.’ In the passage quoted from the Apocrypha, the 
word is the translation of the Lat. camimts, a fire-place or 
oven. Jamieson (Scottish Diet.) gives ‘ chimla-lug, tho 

fire side/ So in Piers Ploughman (Creed. 415), 




Chambres with chymeneys 
And chapeles gaye. 


For it was to no purpose for a man that esteemed rootes and 
parsenippes to be one of the best dishes in the wo ride, and that 
did Beeth them himselfe in his chimney, whilest his wife did bake 
his bread, to talke so much of an Asse, and to take paines to 
write by what art and industrie a man might quickely enrich him¬ 
self. North's Plut. Arist. and Cato , p. 390. 


(Gen. xxxi. 36). Past tense of chide. A.-S. 






ctdan f p. cad. 


sb. (Gen. xxiiL 6). 


The most excellent of 


in 






anything. 


So full replete with choice of all delights. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. VI. v. 5. 
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sb. (Dan. viii. 7; xi. 11; Ecclus. xxxvi. 30). 

Angor, rage. The Greek word (from which melan- 
rhIj/) literally signifies bile, from a superabundance of 
which fluid anger was formerly supposed to be produced. 

Choller nat.ura.lle, or the gaule f called in Latyne Fel, and 
Hi I is, in Greke xoXtj, i" °f all iuyees in euery liuing thinge the 
whottest. Ifall, Expositive Table , p. 37 (ed. 1565). 

Except the princes colter presse him to seeke revenge, where- 
■ if 1 haue noe great feare, speciallye yf he continue collerick. 

Lcycester Corresp. p. 145. 

For angry husbands find the soonest ease 
When sweet submission choler doth appease. 

Greene’s Penelope's Web . 






v.t. (Hub. in office for Private Baptism). 
A.-S. cristnian. It is evident from the following passages 

that ‘christen* and ‘Christian,’ used as a verb, were for¬ 
merly rogardod as synonymous. Latimer (Rem. p. 341) 

speaks of 

tho false apostles, which were not heathen and w nchristurned 
but chrisiiancd , and high prelates of the professors of Christ; 

and in tho noxt page ho asks, 

and, I pray you, what moan your friends by a Christian congre¬ 
gation? all those, trow ye, tbat have been christianed t... Aor it is 

not enough to a christiau congregation that is of God, to have 

been christened. 


in 




And as baptism is the ordinance by which the Christian 
is acknowledged os such, ‘to christen’ and ‘to baptize 
were used interchangeably, as in Chaucer: 




For though his wyf be cristened never so white, 

Sche schal have nede to w&issche away the rede, 
They sche a font of watir with her lede. 


Man of Law's Tale , 4775. 


Thanne Jhesus 


fro Galilee in to Jordan to Joon, for to 

be chrUtned of hym. Wiclif (i), Matt. iii. 13. 
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151 


so. (Rev. xxi. 20; Ezek. xxviii. 13, marg.) 










Gr. xpvabXtdos 


The golden color in the topaze gaue it the name Chrysolith. 

Holland’s Pliny, xxxvii. 11. 

The cedar is beautifull but beares no fruite, the Christolite of 

an orient hue, yet of a deadly operation. Greene’s Mourniuy 
Garment , p. 44. 


If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite , 

I’d not have sold her for it. 


Shakespeare, Othello , v. 2. 

sb. (Rev. xxi. 20), or 

(Ezek. xxvii. 16 m .; xxviii. 13 m .), Gr. xp^birpaaos. A gem 
similar to the above, whose exact nature is unknown. 

A third kind there is approching neere to this, but that it is 
more pale (howsoeuer some do think it is no kind of beril, buL 
a gem by it self) and this they call Chrysoprasos. Holland’s 

Pliny , xxxvii. 5. 

The grasse green of a leeke was occasion of the name Chry¬ 
soprasos. Ibid . xxxvii. 11. 


151 


111 










sb. (Acts xix. 37). Used of a heathen 








temple. 


• And this he vttred with fell rage and hate, 

And seemed of Ianus church t’ vndoe the gate. 

Fairfax, 1 'asso, 11. 90. 

There was a yong rauen hatched in a nest vpon the church 
of Castor and Pollux. Holland's Pliny , x. 43. 


sb. (Is. xxxii. 5, 7). The A.-S. ceorl ( 0 . E. carle 

G. herI) meant originally nothing more than ‘ rustic, coun¬ 
tryman, serf/ Thus in the Promptorium Parvulorum , 
cherdle or charl is rendered by rusticus , rustican us. And 

in this sense it is used in Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 6831; 








For may no ckerl chartre make, 

Ne his catel selle, 

Withouten leve of his lord. 
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From tho fact, however, of rustics being usually more un¬ 
mannerly than citizens (urbani), tho word very early re¬ 
ceived the signification which is attached to it by Chaucer 

in describing an unmannerly gentleman; 

He ifl nought gentil, be he duk or erl, 

For vilcyn synful deedes maketh a chert. 

Wife of Bath's Tale, 6740. 

Hence it was applied in a more limited sense to express 
the rough and repulsive manners of the miser, and is thus 
used by our translators, in accordance with the Rabbinical 
interpretation of tho word of which it is the rendering. 
Ho in Hhakespcarc (Rom. and Jul. v. 2); 

O churl! drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

To help me idler ? 
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(1 Sam. xxv. 3). From the preceding. 

Tho Hebrew of which it is the translation signifies ‘hard, 
harsh, muter o,' ns in our Lord's parable of tho talents 
(Mutt. xxv. 24), whero tho same Creek word (<nc\itplx) is 

used as is employed by the LXX. in the ubovo passage. 

So Chaucer; 






A cheerlia»ch wrecchednesae 


A gay 118 frauncliis of alio guntileHco. 


Franklin's Tale, 11837. 


And Shakospcarc (As You Like It, 11. 1): 

The icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 


v.t. (Dout. xii. 5). The old form of Choose 

in tho od. of 1611. 


I 


T-l 


r_i 


I cannot chute, sometime he 

With Lullim? 


angers me 

me of the moklwarpe and the ant. 
bhakespuare, 1 lien. IV. m. 1 (4to. 1604). 




pp. (2 Chr. iii. 5; Jer. xxii. 14; Ezok. xli. 16; 

Hog. i. 4). Panelled, wuinscotted. The etymology of this 
word is obscured by the spelling which seems to connect it 
with tho Fr. del. It. cielo, * a canopy.’ To seel or seele a 




ICO 
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room was to cover it with boards, or wainscot ting, like 
Fr. picnicker. To seel the eyes of a hawk or dove (Fr. siller 
les yeux) was to sew up their eyelids, and in this sense is 
used by Shakespeare (Ant. and Chop. hi. n); 

But when we in our viciousneas grow hard, 

(O mercy on't!) the wise gods seel our eyes. 

And Chapman (Homer , II. xvi. 314); 

And cold death with a violent fate his sable eyes did seel. 
What we now call the ceiling was formerly called the upper- 

seeling, Fr. sus-lambris, to distinguish it from the seeling or 

wainscotting on the walls. Wedgwood, Etyni. Diet. 

That this was the sense attached to the word by our 
translators is evident from a reference to the original. In 
2 Chr. iii. 5, the word rendered ‘deled’ is in the same 
verse, and vv. 7, 8, 9 ‘overlaid;’ the same root is else¬ 
where translated ‘to cover’ (2 Sam. xv. 30; Ps. lxviii. 13, 

&c.). Again, the original in Jer. xxii. 14 and llag. i. 4, is 
elsewhere translated ‘covered’ (1 Kings vi. 9; vii. 3, 7). 
In the remarkable passage of Deut. xxxiii. 21, ‘sealed’ in 
the text has ‘deled’ in the margin. 




so. (1 Kings vi. 15 ; Ezek. xli. 16 marg.). 

Wainscotting: see the preceding word. 






Lambris: m. Wainscot, seeling. 


Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 


it, r.t. Asa verb meaning to ‘go on a circuit’ 
(Lat. circumire ) occurs in the margin of 1 Sam. vii. 16; the 
usage is obsolete, and seems never to have been common. 

Circuir: To circuit ; enuiron, incompasse, or goe about. Cot- 
grave, Fr. Diet. 




I 




sb. (Ex. xxxvi. 9, 15). Size: so printed in the 








ed. of 1611. 


sb. (1 Macc. iv. 54). A.-S. citere , G. zither , 
which are both from Gr. Kiffapa. Cittern (Shaks.), gyterne 
(Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 8493), the modern guitar and the 
Chaldee kathros (rendered ‘harp’ in Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10), are 
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forms of tho same word. Tho precis© construction of tho 

ancient instrument is a matter of dispute. In Holland's 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8) tho word is found in the form ‘ citron.’ 


(Gen. xxii. 3; Ruth i. 14). Tho past tense both 

of ‘ cloavo,’ to split, and of ‘ cleave/ to adhere. 

r 

adz. (Josh. iii. 17; Ps. lxxvii. 8; Is. xxiv. 19, 




■VJ 








«c.). Entirely. 

Tho following aro early instances: 

Therefore ich juldo thd up here al clene the chancelerie. 
Thomas Defect, 359. 


They arm themselves with the sign of the cross...and go clean 
contrary to Ilim that bare the croBS. Latimer, Serm. p. 79. 

This fault is clean contrary to the first. Ascharo, The School^ 

matter, p. 37 (cd. Mayor). 


adj. (rs. xix. 9). Pure; A.-S. chrn. 

A thousand of men tho 

Thrungtm togidcrcs, 

Cridc upward to Crist, 

And to ids clene modor. 


Piers Ploughman's Vis. 3526. 

And tho wolde Wustour noght wore he, 

But wundren aboute, 

Ne no beggoro ete breed 
That bones inne were, 

But of coket and cler-matyn. 

Or ellis of clene whete. 


Id. 4410. 

A statue of Mithridates, all of cleane gold, sixe foote high, 

* ’ a rich target set with pretious stones. North’s Plutarch, 
hucullus, p. 56b. 


with 




so. (2 Sam. xxii. 21, 25, &c.). Purity 


Whan men carpen of Crist, 

Or of clennesse of soules, 

He wexoth wroth and wol noght here 
But wordes of murthe. 

Piers Plough 


s Vis. SS43. 
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adj. (2 Sam. xxiii. 4; Cant. vi. 10). 

Thanne shaltow come to a court 
As cler as the 


Bright. 


LTj 




sonne. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 3ft 

adj, (Gen. xxiv. 8, 41). Innocent. 

As for sedition, for aught that I know, me thinks I should not 

need Christ, if^ I might so say;, but if I be clear in anything, I 
am clear in this. Latimer, Eerrn. p. 135. ° 


11 • 


r. 


r. 




LTj 






Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
80 char in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 


Shakespeare, Mach. 1. 


t ■ 


Ti 


v. t. (Ex. xxxiv. 7). To acquit. 

Let us be clear'd 

Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice. 


L*1 


BU 


LTj 




Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, in. 2. 


r. 


adj. (Job xi. 7 ). Brighter. 

sb. (Ex. xxiv. 10). Brightness. 








r. 


r. 




I 




LTj 




This said, he vauisht to those seats abouo 
In heisrht and eleernes which the rest excell. 




Fairfax, Tasso, 1. 1 


i • 


T t 


v. i. (Gen. if. 24). From A.-S. chbjian or 
clifan, O. E. clyven , G. ideben , to adhere, stick. In this 
sense the word is only partly obsolete. It was formerly 
common, e. g. 

Fear them not but cleave to God, and he shall defend you. 
Latimer, Serm. p. 264. 




r. 


r. 1 


LTj 






For ever may my knees grow to the earth 
My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth 
Unless a pardon, ere I rise or speak. 






8hakespeare, Rich. II. v. 3. 
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eh. (Rubric in Morning Prayer, &c.). Lat. cleri- 

rwi t A.-S. cleric, clerc. ‘ By the clerks in this and other 
rubrics/ Whcatly supposes‘were moant such persons as wore 
unpointed at the beginning of the Reformation to attend 
the incuinhont in his performance of the officesanswer¬ 
ing, in fact, to our present parish-clerks. In earlier eccles¬ 
iastical writings, however, the title is confined to ordained 
ministers, as being chosen by lot (kXt^os) in many caseB, 
Matthias was; or as being in a special manner the lot or 
inheritance of God, as the Jewish nation under the old 
dispensation (cf. J)eut. iv. 20; ix. 29), and the Christian 
(immunity under the new covenant, were sometimes called. 
Thus 1 Pet. v. 3, which in tho A. V. is rendered ‘ not 
being lords over God’s heritage / is in Wiclif, ‘neither 
having lordship in the clergie In tho middle ages the 
clergy were almost the only persons who could write; hence 
tho term ‘clerk’ entno to have 011c of its most common 
modorn significations. Caxton speaks of ‘ that noble poetc 
and grete elerke Virgylo' (Amos’ Diet. 1. 68). In Thomas 
ticket, we have many Buch passages as the following: 

So that ho was with in no nionck, withoute clerk also. ver. 267. 

If hitucnc tuci lewode men were cni etrivinge, 

Other bituenc a lewde man and a clerc. 

If cni deck as felon n were itako, 

And for felon 11 iproved and ne mijt hit no>t forsake 

That me[n] Hcholde him furst desordeyny. 619. 

In the 16th century it had acquired tho same moaning 
as that in tho Rubric. Thus in Hail’s Rich. III.; 

Honours change manners 

not that ho was over Parish Clarke. 








i! 




flT 


573 - 


the Parish Priest remembereth 




And so Shakes pear 0 ; 


God save the King! Will no man say, Amen? 
Am I both priest and clerk I well then, Amen. 


Rich. II. iv. 1. 




stK (Ex. xxxiii. 22; Is. xxxii. 14 m.; lvii. 5). The 

tho Hebrew in the former of these two 




cleft. 
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passages is elsewhere rendered (Is. ii. 21). It is derived 

from cleave , ‘ to split/ A.-S. clifan , and connected with 
cliff, for which it stands in Is. xxxii. 14 ?«., as in Fairfax, 

Tasso, xi. 73: 


Kinde nature first vpon the craggie clift , 
Bewrai’d this herbe vnto the mountaine goate. 


v. t. (Exhortation in Morning Prayer, &c.). 
From cloak, Flem. klocke, a cloak or covering; the verb me¬ 
taphorically signifies 1 to hide, conceal/ Thus in Hawes’ 
Pastime of Pleasure; 

As was the guyse in olde antiquitie, 

Of the poetes olde, a tale to surmyse 
To cloke the truthe of their infirmitie. 

By such cloaked charity, where thou dost offend before Christ 
but once, thou hast offended twice herein. Latimer, Serm. p. 20. 

They cloke the truth their princes to content. 

Barclay, Eclog. p. xxiv. 

"With this metaphorical usage of ‘cloak’ may be com 

pared that of ‘palliate’ (from Lat. pallium, a cloak). Tim 

idea conveyed by the two words was originally the same; 
that of covering or concealing, generally of covering or con¬ 
cealing a fault; but the meanings have diverged in modern 
usage, and ‘to palliate’ now signifies £ to excuse’ or take 

somewhat from the grossness of an offence, not to hide il 

entirely. 








sb. (Matt. vi. 6). Lat. claudo, clausum , whence 
close , cloister. A private apartment, generally a bedroom: 
Latimer uses it with a punning allusion to its derivation: 




Shall any of his sworn chaplains? No, they be of the closet 
and keep close such matters. Serm. p. 98. 


Ah! Gloster, hide thee from their hateful looks 
And, in thy closet pent up, rue my shame. 


hakespeare, 1 lien. VI. ill. 4. 
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pp, (JoBb. is. 5). Patched; from the fol 


hi 








lowing. 


clouted shoon. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen, VI, IV. 2 


Spare none but such as go in 


Latimer uses tho verb frequently; 


Paul yea, and Peter too, had more skill in mending an old 

net, and in clout inff an old tent, than to teach lawyers what dili- 

in the expedition of matters. Serin. 


gence they should 


use 


p. no. 


And again; 

if the minister should have no living but at their appointment, 
lie should not have clouting leather to piece his shoes with. Id. 

P- 30-1 • 


*b. (Jcr. xxxviii. m, 12). A.-S. cleot , clut f 

patch;’ proporly, according to Mr Wodgwood, a swellin 
from a blow, connoctod with Du. Molten, to strike, as 

‘botch,’ with Du. bitten. Honco clout , originally a patch, 
appears to havo como to signify a rag gone rally, as m tho 
following puasugo from Saekvillo’s Induction ; 

For on his carkas raymunt had he none, 

Havo eloutes and patches pieced ouo by one. 

And Shakespeare (Ant. and Cl, iv. 7); 

Had we done so at first wo had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads. 






in 






tri 


tb. (1 Sam. v.6; Matt. viii. 34, &c.). From Lat. 

rib, side/ through Fr. coste. Honce ‘a border* 
though now applied to tho sea si do only. So in 






eoeta 


n 


iors Ploughman ; 


The countre of Coveitise 
Aud all tho castes about a. 


Vision, 1054. 

These blasts, these wicked planets, that sindge and burne the 
fruits of the earth, besides the influence and power of the moono, 
proceed from other causes, and twaine especially, and those not 
to be found in many coasts aud quarters of the heauen. Holland’s 

Pliny, xvin. 29. 
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From this comes costeaunt in the sense of ‘borderin 

used by Gower Am. i. p. 245). 

$b. (Cant. v. 3). Obsolete as part of a woman’s 


tv 






LTJ 


dress. 


She ne had on but a straite old sacke. 
And many a cloute on it there stacke, 
This was her cote, and her mantele. 


Chaucer, Bom. of the Bose, 459. 


And she had on a coate of grene 
Of cloth of Gaunt, withouten 


wene. 


Ibid. 573, 


tri 


sb. (Is. xi. 8 ; xiv. 29; lix. 5 ; Jer. viii. 17 ; 
Prov. xxiii. 32 marg.). The word itself is a corruption of 
crocodile, through Fr. cocatrix , Sp. cocatriz , cocadriz , co¬ 
codrill o ; the last form corresponding with 0 . E. coke dr il 1 . 
An imaginary animal supposed to have been hatched by a 
cock from the eggs of a viper, the fable having been in¬ 
vented to account for the name. It is represented in he¬ 
raldry by a cock with a dragon’s tail. But our translators 
could not have intended the fabulous animal to be under¬ 
stood, for in four out of the five passages, ‘adder’ is given 
either in the text or margin as the equivalent of ‘ cocka¬ 
trice.’ The probability is that they considered ‘cockatrice’ 
and ‘basilisk’ synonymous. Ancient belief attributed to 

both the power of killing by a glance of the eye: c. g. in 

Shakespeare {Rom. and Jul. in. 2); 

And that bare vowel I shall poison more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 

while in Cymb. il 4; 


It is a basil ink unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on’t. 

Chaucer {Parson*s Tale) in one word identifies the ba¬ 
silisk with the fable of the cockatrice; ‘as the basilicok 

sleth folk by venime of his sight.’ The Prounptorium Par- 
vulorum gives, l cocatryse , basiliscus, cocodrillus/ 
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v. t. (Ecclus. xzx. 9). This word is connected 

by Mr Wedgwood with cockney , i.e. one pampered or deli¬ 
cately roared; the Du. kokelen or keukelen , and Fr. cogue- 
liner, to pamper. In Sir T. More's Supplication of Souls, 
certain women in purgatory are made to say, 

4 

Woe be we there and wuhe that while we liued, ye neuer 

had folowed our fantasies, nor neuer had bo cockered vs, nor 
made vs so wanton. Works, p. 337 d. 

And Shakespearo (A”. John, v. 1); 

Shall a beardless boy, 

A cockered silken wanton brave our fields? 

See also tho quotation from North’s Plutarch under 
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sb. (Job xxxi. 40). A.-S. coccel, cocel; Fr. 

cnt/uiftle, a weed which grows in cornfields, called nlso 
corn-campion : its botanical numo is agrostemma githago. 
Shakespeare {Lore's L. Lost, iv. 3) has tho proverb, 

Sow'd cockle reap'd no com. 

Who is able to tell bis diligent pleaching, which every day, 

and every hour, luboureth to bow cockle and darnel. Latiuiur, 
Serin. p. 71. 

Tho Ilobrow word thus rcndcrod is by somo supposed 
to denoto tho same plant as the ‘ tares’ of Matt. xiii. 30: 
tho old translators render it ‘thorn* or ‘bramblo;* Dr 
Leo, * hemlock/ and ColsiuSj * aconite.’ 

This Idler here wol prechen us sum what. 

Nay, by my fathers Boule that schal he nat. 




He wolden so wen som difficultee 
Or spriugen cockle in our clone come. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Prol. 14404. 

Why growe the wedes and cokyll in the corne. 

Barclay, Eclogue V. 
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v, t. (Kum. vi. 6). To come 






Madam, he hath not slept to-night; commanded 
Nouo should come at him. 


Shakespeare, Wint. Tale, II. i. 


t. (Acts xxyii. 16). To get, acquire 


L-aOnt'-J *VJ 


v. 




Still used colloquially 


This office he committed to him, that he might the more 

by a faithful messenger, releue the necessitie 

him selfe happely coulde 
Sir T. More, Life of Picus ; 


easely by him 
and misery of poore nedie people, such 

by the knowlage of. 


ffi 


not come 


Works, p. 6 d. 


15 ut how I caught it, found it, or came by it 

AVliat stuff ’tin made of, whereof it is bom, 

I am to learn. 


Shakespeare, 3 T. of Venice , I. I. 


Translation it is... that remoouuth the couer of the well, that 

The Translator a to the Reader. 


we may come by the water. 


ib. (I&liii. 2; Ezck. xvi. 14). Boauty, 


rr 1 




rliT: 


_1 ’ j 




grace. 


Comelinesse: seeraelinesse. Decentia...coudeoentia. Baret, 
A Ivearie. 


AVhcn youth with comeliness pluck d all 


his way. 

Shakespeare, Coriol. I. 3. 




adj. (Ps. xxxiii. 1; Eccl. y. 18). Becoming, 

graceful, from A.-S. ctpnl ic ; like the Lat. deceits 
now only applied to external grace or beauty, but hod once 
a moral sense. 

Meseems it were more comely for my lord (if it were comely 

for me to say so), to be a preacher himself. Latimer, Rem, 
p. 328. 


>10 .. 1 


r ^ 


k'i 


l.73 




It is 


0 what a world i9 this, when what is comely 
EuvenoiuB him that bears it I 


Shakespeare, As You Like It, u. 3. 
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The root of the word is connected with the A.-S. 

to please, and G. bequem. 


c iceman 




v.t. Fr. comforter; ecclesiastical Latin 

confortOy from Lat. fort is ‘ strong/ Properly ‘ to strength¬ 
en/ The Hebrew word thus rendered in Job ix. 
is elsewhere translated ‘to recover strength’ (Ps 




27 ; X. 20, 

. xxxix. 13) 

and ‘strengthen 1 (Am. v. 9). The idea of strengthening and 
supporting has been lost sight of in the modern usage of 

the word, which now signifies ‘to console; 

stantive ‘ comfort,’ when employed in a material sense, does 
not convey the idea of needful support so much as of that 
which is merely accessory. In the 7th art. of the truce be¬ 
tween England and Scotland in the reign of Rich. III. 
was provided that neither of the kings ‘shall maintayne, 

fauour, ayde, or comfort any rcbcll or trey tour’ (II all, 

Rich . Ill . fol. 19a). And shortly after we read, ‘King 

Charles promised him aide and comfort , and bad him to bo 
of good courage and to make good chere’ (fol. 23 a). 


and the sub 




lb 


Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Essay on Shakespeare s legal 

acquirement s’ (p. 82), remarks upon the passage in K\ Leary 
in. 5, ‘ If I find him comforting the king, it will stuff his 
suspicion more fully;’ “The indictment against an acces¬ 
sory after the fact for treason charges that the accessory 
‘comforted’ the principal traitor after knowledge of the 
treason.” But the most striking passage of all is in Wie¬ 
ld 1 s translation of Is. xli. 7: 


And he coumfortide hym with nailes, that it shulde not be 


moued. 


(A. V. ‘fastened’). And again, in Phil. iv. 13, the earlier 

version has, 

I may alle tbingis in him that comfortith ine. 

a,df (Communion Service). Comfort¬ 
ing, consoling. Thus Latimer, describing Bilney’s agony of 
mind {Serm. 222); ‘As for the comfortable places of Scrip¬ 
ture, to bring them unto him, it was as though a man 
would run him through the heart with a sword/ And 




=51 


r 
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Chapman (Preface to Homer , II. r. p. lxiv. ed. Hooper) i 

IiIh noble defence of Poetry, says; 


111 


To all sciences, therefore, I must still.prefer it as being 

perpetual commerce with the Divine Majesty, embracing and 
iiltmtraling all His most holy precepts, and enjoying continual 
di-icourse with His thrice perfect and most comfortable Spirit. 


1 


8 b. (2 Kings xviii 36). Command 








bidding. 

Eucn those fayle me, and at my commaundemente wyll do no 
thyng for me. Sir T. More, Rich. 111 .; Works, p. 67 A. 


Scxtilius went to doe hi 9 cormnaundement, but he was compel 

led to fight. North's Plutarch, Lucullus, p. 558. 


(Ex. xxxiv. 32). To 








command. 

Whence it is, that in Ruche cases, Phisiciana gene in com - 
matintfnnent to feelo the pulce of the passionate partie, reheer- 
sing, and remctnhryng the names of many, and among theim 
the partie id.so hclnued. The Forente or Collection of llistories , 
trails. PortcHcue, fol. 131 a (ed. 1571). 


v. t. (Acts xiv. 23). From Lat commendn , 

lit. ( to commit to one's charge; 7 used several times in the 
sense in which ‘recommend’ is now common. Thus in 
Shakespeare (Two Gent, of Ver. I. 3); 

Are journeying to salute the emperor 
And to commend their service to his will. 

T commend rather, some diet, for certaine seasons, then fre¬ 
quent use of physicke. Bacon, Ess. xxx. p. 13a, 

And in the sense of ‘commit* simply: 

llis glittering arms he will commend to rust. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. nr. 3. 


M 






fo. (2 Cor. iii. 1). Recommend a 

tiou. Epistles of commendation mentioned 




in the above 
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passage, and in early Canons, were ‘ letters commendatory 

by which the bearers, when leaving their 
tions, were recommended to distant churches, as guaran 
tees of character’ (Blunt, Hist, of the First Three Centu 
Ties, p. 25). As commend above is used for ‘recommend, 
so commendation is replaced in modern usage by ‘ rccom 

mendation ’ 


own congrega 


The duke hath offered him. 
Letters of commendation to the king. 


Shakespeare, A ll f s Well , IV. 3. 


Under the Feudal System Commendation had a teeli 

The vassal was said to commend him 

(Craik 


meal significance. 

self to the person whom he selected for his lord. 

English of Shakespeare , 279.) 


a 


so. (Pr.-Bk.). Lat . comminatio, lite¬ 
rally a threatening, from minari, to threaten; hence ap¬ 
plied to the recital of God’s threatenings to be used on 
certain days, of which the first day of Lent is one. 




£ 14(011 


adj. Used by all, serving for all. Thus, 

distinguished from pri- 

Latimer. in his first Sermon on 




the ‘ Book of Common Prayer 

rate or family prayer. 

the Lord’s Prayer, makes the same distinction; 


m 


I told you the diversity of prayer, namely, of the common 

prayer, and the private. Serm. p. 326. 

In the prayer of St Chrysostom, { common supplica¬ 
tions’ are supplications in which all join. In like manner 
we read; the believers had all things common (Acts ii. 44), 
and in the phrases ‘ common faith ’ (Tit. i. 4), and ‘ common 
salvation’ (Jude 3), the word is used in the same sense, 
which is not altogether obsolete. Other instances are found 

in Shakespeare {Tim. of Ath. iv. 3); 

Common mother, thou, 

Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 

Teems and feeds all. 
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And in Bacon (Em. xv. 55); 

Princes, that ought to be common parents. 

‘ Common/ in the technical sense of ‘profane* or ‘pol¬ 
luted/ as defined by the ceremonial laws of the Jews, is 
UBcd (Acts x. 14,15; Dcut. xxviii. 30 rnarg.) and Jer. xxxi. 5. 

There is a curious use of this word in the phrase ‘ com¬ 
mon sense/ which is now taken almost universally to mean 
micli sense as men of the most ordinary intellect may be 
supposed to be endowed with, but Archbishop Trench ( Se- 
feci Ohm. p. 42) has pointed out that it is a technical term, 
derived from the Greek metaphysicians, meaning an inward 
sense, which is the common bond of all the outward senses ; 
as if the latter merely acted as channels to convey informa¬ 
tion to the ‘common sense/ 

Thus comyn wyttc worketh wonderly, 

Upon the v. gates whyche are receptatyve 

Of every thynge fur to take inwardly, 

By thu comyn wyttc to be affynnatyve 

Or by docernyiigu to be negatyve; 

Thu comyn wyttc t tho fyrst of wyttes all, 

Is to decenie all thinges in general!. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleas, cap. 14. 

r.i. (Gen. xxiii. 8; 1 K. x. 2; Luke vi. 
11; xxii. 4, &c.). In accordance with its derivation from 
Lat. c< on in if n in, ‘common/ ‘to commune with/ originally 
signified ‘ to share in/ as for instance: 




Laertes, I must commune with thy grief. 
Or you deny me right. 


Shakespeare, IIami. iv. 5. 

And hence ‘to commune 1 acquired the meaning which 

it most frequently has, ‘ to share with another in the com¬ 
munication of ideas, to converse, consult/ So Sir T. More, 


And when we had communed a little concerning her son. 

Rich. III. 




Lat. communico , from the 
root os tho two preceding words. It is used both trans- 
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itively in the sense of ‘to impart’ to others (Gal. ii. 2), 

and intransitively ‘to share,’ ‘participate’ (Phil. iv. 14; 
2 Mace. v. 20), and in a technical sense in the Rubrics and 
Exhortation to the Communion office, ‘to partake of the 

Lord’s Supper.’ In the sense of ‘to share’ it occurs in 
Shakespeare {Com. of Err . n. 2); 

Thou art an elm, my husband, I, a vine, 

Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state. 

Makes me with thy strength to communicate. 


pp. (Ps. exxii. 3). Firmly united, strongly 
built; Lat. compactm , which has the same meaning. The 

form ‘compacted’ occurs in Eph. iv. 16. 

The caelestiall bodies, which make and frame the world, and in 
that frame are compact and knit together, haue an immortall 
nature. Holland’s Pliny , ir. 8. 

The French King willed his Chauncellor or other minister to 
repeate and say ouer Fraunce as many times as the other had 
recited the severall dominions, intending it was equivalent with 
them all, and beside more compacted and vnited. Colours of 
Good and Evil , 5. 




O 




v. i. The etymology of this word has 

given rise to many conjectures. The noun companion (Fr. 

comp a g non, It. compagno) has been variously derived from 
Med. Lat. compaganm , ‘one of the same village,’ or com - 
pan is , ‘a messmate/ whence companium, ‘an association/ 

‘in analogy with O. H. G. gi-mazo or gi-leip , board-fellow, 
from mazo , meat, or leip, bread’ (Wedgwood). Webster 
suggests another origin for company, ‘from cum and pan- 
nus , cloth, Teutonic fahn c, or raan a flag. The word de¬ 
notes a band or number of men under one flag or standard.’ 
‘ To company with’ (Acts i. 21; 1 Cor. v. 9) in the sense of 
‘ to associate with/ occurs in Latimer ( Serm . p. 63); 

How many such prelates, how many such bishops, Lord, for 
thy merev, are there now in England! And what shall we in 
this case "do ? Shall we company with them J 


:o 
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Fr. compas? It. compasso , a compass, cir¬ 
cle ; compasser to compasB, encircle; from Lat. cum — passus. 

The word is used both as (1) a noun and (2) a verb. 1. In 
the sense of ‘ circumference ’ (Ex. xxvii. 5 ; xxxviii. 4); ‘cir¬ 
cuit’ (2 Sam. v. 23; 2 Kings iii. 9; Acts xxviii. 13). Intho 
hitter passages ‘ to fetch a compass 7 is simply ‘ to make a 
circuit,' ‘ to go round.’ The phrase was formerly common. 
Tims in Greene’s Croatsworth of Wit; ‘And from thence 
fetch a winding compasse of a mile about’ (Sig. c 4. rev.). 

And II cy wood {Fair Maid of the Exchange , il 3), 

For ’tis liis custom, like a sneaking fool, 
r J\> fttch a compass of a mile about, 

Ami creep where he would be. 




2. Tho verb ‘to compass’ is used for the modern ‘en¬ 
rol npass,’ to surround; os in Shakespeare {Mid. N^s Dr. 

iv. 1), 


Wo trie globe can compass soon 

Swifter than tho wami ring moon. 

In Sam. xxiv. 2, mnrg. it is used in tho sense of 
verso’ or ‘go through.’ 

The rent compassed him in round about a horsebacks, with 
pongs of victory and great rushing of their harnesse. North’s 
Plutarch, Unit. p. 1073. 




I no word occurs 

sense of a ‘circle.’ In describing the amphitheatre built 
by Theseus, ho says, 

Hound was tho schap, in maner of compass. 

Knight's Tale, 1891. 


a noun in Chancer in tho literal 


■IT: 


Bacon uses it for ‘border,* ‘circumference;’ 

Most of the kingdoines of Europe, are not meerely inland, but 
girt with the sea, most part of their compasse. Ess. xxix. p. 129. 


v.t. To settle, arrange, os quarrels, &c. 








Lat. compon ere 
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Demaratus of Corinth aduised a great Kin 


before lie talked 

of the dissentions among the Grecians, to compose his domestick 
broiles. The Translators to the Reader. 


or 




r- 


v. i. To conceive, imagine; formed from the 
substantive conceit, Lat. conception. 

If any man conceit , that this is the lot and portion of the 

meaner sort onely, and that Princes are priuiledged by their high 

estate, he is deceiued. The Translators to the Reader. 


iTTCEHJ 


I 








prep. (Lev. iv. 26). The phrase 
concerning* is equivalent to ‘as regards. 

God is their father, as concerning their substance, for he 
giveth them souls and bodies. Latimer, Serin, p. 344. 




as 










sb. (Rom. vii. 8; Col. iii. 5; 1 Thess. 

iv. 5). From Lat. co?icupiscent ia, ‘eager desire, lust. 


r. 


r 








And this concupiscence, whan it is wrongfully disposed or 
ordeyned in man, it makilh him to covey te, by covetise of 
fleissch, fleisschly synne. Chaucer, Parson's Tale . 

And in the end, the horse of the minde as Plato termeth it, 
that is so hard of raine (I meane the vnreyned lust of concupi¬ 
scence) did put out of Antonius head, all honest and commend¬ 
able thoughtes. North’s Plutarch, Antonius, p. 985. 


sb. (Ex. xxx. 35). A compound; Lat. 

con feeti 0, from which also, through the French, we have 

comfit. 




r-1 








A confection, mingling, putting, or setting diuers thinges 
together, facture, proportion, or making. Coropositio...irui'0eirts. 
vt compositio vnguentorum. Plin. Baret, Alvearie, s. v. 


sb. (1 Sam. viii. 13). That this, and 
not confectioner , is the original form of the word, is shewn 

by the Med. Lat. confect ionarius, through which it has 

come to us from corfeetio, ‘ a compound/ It occurs iu this 
Bense iu Shakespeare ( Tini. (f Ath. iv. 3); 


r* 




r.T 


Mi 


.-10 • 1 
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But myself 

my confectionary. 


Who had the world 

But it in also found, instead of confectionery, for things 
made by the confectioner. Thus Nasho speaks of 

Tart and galln"ale, which Chaucer preheminentast enco- 
mionizeth aboue all iunquetries or confectionaries whateoeuer. 

Lenten Stuffe, p. 23. 


comer, v.i. (i Kings i. 7; Gal. i 16). To consult: 

Bat. covf<>rrr, lit. to bring together. This word is but 

littlo used, though still intelligible: it was formerly 




XOJ11 


moil. 


Alcihiades found means to ioine all their three factions in 

one, hecoiniiung friends one to another: and hauing conferred 
with Nirias ahout it, he made Hyperbolus selfe to be banished. 
North’s Plutarch, Alcib. p. 115. 


»b. (Jer. ii. 37). 




r-T 


For this is too high and too arrogant, savouring of that which 
K/.ekiel saith of Pharaoh: Bids: Jtwuins esl meus et ego feci memet 

of that which another prnphette speaketh: That men 


ijmww; or 

otter sacrifices to thuire nettes and snares, and that which the 

puett expresHeth, 


Best r a mi hi Dens , et tell tin quod missile Ubro t 
Nunc adsint: 


For these confidences were euer vnhallowed, and unhlessed. Bacon, 

Adv. of L. 11. * 3 , § 8 * 


r. t. (Jor. i. 17). From Lat confundere , 

lit. to pour together, and hence, to mix in disorder, to 
throw into confusion (o.g. Athan. Creed). In old writers 
the word was used in a much stronger sense than at pre¬ 
sent, and wsis almost synonymous with ‘ destroy.* In the 
passage above quoted from Jeremiah, the marginal reading 
is 1 break in pieces,* and this usage is illustrated by the 
following from llall (Hen. IV. fol. 11 a): 




•l 


For diuerse lordes which wer kyng Kychardes frendes, out- 
ardly di swum led that whyebe they inwardly conspired and de* 
tor mined, to confo unde this kynge Henry. 
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The more common sense of the word in our version is 

1 to put to deep shame; 
speaking of notable offenders; 


Latimer (Semi. 


p. 258) 


as 


For no man is able to devise a better wav than God hath 

congreg- 


done, which is excommunication, to put them from the 
ation till they be confounded. 




so. In Is. xxiv. 10, xxxiv. rr, this word 
appears to be used in the stronger sense of ‘ destruction * 
(see Confound), as in Hall {Hen. IV. fol. 14 6), referring 
to Piers Ex ton and his companions : 




Kyng Rycharde perceiuyng them armed, knewe well that they 
came to his confusion. 


(Lev. xi. 5; Deut. xiv. 7; Ps. civ. 18; Prov. 

xxx. 26). The 0 . E. form was cunig (Coleridge’s Gloss . 

lnd.), or cany tig, as in Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 384; 

The while he caccheth conynges, 

He coveiteth noght youre caroyne. 

and coninghis, cuning, and cunyng are given in Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary. But conies is also found in Chaucer 

of Fowls, 193); 

The little pretty conies to hir play gan hie. 

The etymology of the word is very doubtful. "We have 
it probably direct from the Fr. connil { - It. coniglio, Sp. 

conejo), which is itself apparently derived from Lat. cunic- 
vhis. On the analogy of the Bohemian kraljh, ‘a rabbit.’ 
literally ‘a little king,’ Mr Wedgwood suggests that cunic- 
ulus may be a diminutive of the Germ, icon ig, ‘ a king.’ 
Certainly the O. E. conyng and the Germ, kannichen look 

as if they might have had some such origin. The word 

conies is of frequent occurrence. Thus, in Polyd. Vergil’s 

History : 

Allmoste the third part of the grownde [in Britain] is lefte 
unmanured, either for their hertes, or falowe deere, or their 
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their got<*s (for of them allso are in the northe partes no 


n \muts or 

miull number). Vol. I. 5. 


And in The Freiris of Berwick } attributed to Dunbar, 

wo find 


And fatt cunynma to a fyro did echo lay. 


*35' 


sb. (1 Cor. viii. 7; Hob. x. 2). Con- 

HciousucsH; liko tho Lat. conscientia, which occurs in the 
V ulgato of both passages. 

Merit, and good works, is the end of mans motion; and con¬ 
science uf tho same, is the aocomplishment of mans rest. Bacon, 

Em. xi. p. 40. 








pp. Consecrated; as in Shakespeare 


|J | 

. _^E__ _A_ 






0«T 








ITU, And. 1. 1); 


And suffer not dishonour to approach 

The imperial suut to virtue consecrate. 


This is one of a numerous class of words, partly accen¬ 
tuated on the last syllable, from Latin participles in -tus, 
which appear to have retained their original form but 

ghtly modified (0. g. consecrate , from Lut. c o n sec rat us), 

till they wore finally adopted into the language and re¬ 
ceived tho English participial termination. The object in 
tho first instunco was to avoid tho recurrence of the dental 
sound. Of some words we retain both formB, as for in¬ 
stance, corrupt and corrupted , am tent and contented (B 

con has discontent, Essay xxxvO; while others remain in 
tlioir original condition 

Excommunicate). 


si 


in 


contrite, resolute, &c. (See 


(Acta viii. 1; Rom. vii. 16). This 

phrase, which is not of uncommon occurrence, appears to 
involve tho idea of approval in addition to that of mcro 
agreement. So in Shak 






LTj 


espearo; 


The bad revolting stare. 

That have consented unto Henry’a death. 


1 lien. YI, I. 1 
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And again 


O 


Retire into your trenches; 
You all consented unto Salisbury’s death, 

For none would strike a stroke in hi 


revenge. 


Id. i. 5. 


v . t. To preserve; Lat. conservare . 

The first Roman Emperour did neuer doe a more pleasing deed 
to the learned, nor more profitable to posteritie, for conseruina 
the record of times in true supputation ; then when he corrected 
the calender. The Translators to the Reader . 


Ti 








Thou art too noble to conserve a life 

In base appliances. 


Shakespeare, Me as. for Meas. ill. 1. 


v.i. (Acts xvii. 4). From Lat. consor 8 y one 

who casts in liis lot with others, and shares in common 

with them. To associate with. So Shakespeare {Mid. N.’s 

Dr. hi. 2); 


SURE 




They wilfully themselves exile from light. 

An d must for aye consort with black brow’d night. 


adj. (Acts xii. 15; Tit iii. 8). From 

Lat. constanter, consistently, uniformly. 

He slewe with his owne handes king Heniy the sixt, being 
prisoner in the Tower, as menne constantly saye. Sir T. More, 
Rich. III.; Works , p. 37/. 

And verily, our antient chronicles doe all of them most con¬ 
stantly affirm, that had they not been thus forewarned and taught 

what to say, &c. Holland’s Pliny , xxvni. 2. 

v. i . (1 Cor. vii. 9). The meaning of ‘to be 

continent, restrain oneself/ is derived from the uspge of 
the Lat. contineo with the reflexive pronoun in the same 
sense, by which the Vulgate represents the Greek. In the 

sense of ‘restrain' it occurs in Chapman's Horn. 11 . 11. 

comment.; 




o 
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.might well have contained 


The reverence of the scholar., 
tlii'ir lam» censure* of the poetical fury from these unmannerly 

ami hateful comparisons. 


* * W 


In most of tho old English versions of i Cor. vii. 9, the 

word used is ‘abstain Wiclifs earlier version has, “for if 

tlici contcynen not hem silf (or ben not chart)” and the 

omission of the reflexive pronoun is certainly uncommon, 

though there aro many analogous instances in which it is 
omitted, e. g. in tho usage of refrain , remember , and re¬ 
pent, which wero formerly all roflexive verbs. 


Lascivious wantons can not conteine , but in the end they will 
offur abuse and vilanie to the moat holy and sacred bodies that 

Holland’s Plutarch, Morals, p. 7 2 5 - 


bo. 


How shall he contain? The very tone of some of their voices, 
pretty picturing speech, an affected tone they use, ia able of 

Burton's Anat. of Mel. pt. 3. § 2. 


tlaolf to captivate a young man. 


atlj. (Judg. xlx. 6; 2 Kings v. 23; vi. 3 ; 

8). Lat. content n», from cwitineo, to hold within 

bo content/ which occurs iu the 




Job vi. 

bounds. Tho phraso 
above passages and also iu Shakespcaro, 

Cassius, be content 
Speak your griefs softly. 


Jul. C<es. rv. 2. 

is explained by Mr Craik as signifying ‘be continent; con¬ 
tain, or restrain, yourself' {Eny. of Shakespeare, 519). 


Again in Oth . iv. 3; 

1 pray you, be content , 'tie but his humour; 

The business of the state does him offence. 

Tho Hebrew, howover, scarcely bears this sense, and is 
translated ulsowhoro, ‘let it please thee’ or *bc pleased/ 

as in 2 Sam. vii. 29 and margin. Tho mcaniug of tno word 
approaches moro nearly to that of tho Fr. content. 


And in Holland’s Pliny , xxxrv. 5 

Julius C»sar verily the Dictator, 
that Iris image should be set vp in the Forum or common 
at Rome, armed with an habargeon or coat of male. 


welt content (p 


est) 
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sb. (Mar. Ser.). The old form of 

tinence/ which preserves more than the modem word its 
connection with Lat. continentia , ‘the holdin 
desires/ It was of frequent occurrence ; 
has 


con 




in of one’s 
e. g. Shakespeare 


O* 






In her chamber 

Making a sermon of continency to her. 


Tam. of Shrew, iv. i. 


For neither those gates that be shut in a city do guard the 

same and secure it for being forced and won, if there be but 
standing open to receive and let in the enimies: nor the tem¬ 
perance and continencie in the pleasures of other senses preserve a 
yoong man for being corrupted and perverted, if for want of 
forecast and heed taking he give himselfe to the pleasure onely 
of the eare. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals, p. 18. 

So ‘ arrogancy,’ ‘innocency/ ‘ insolcncy,’ arc found for 
arrogance, innocence, iusolcnce, which follow the French 
form of endiug. Many words still exist with both termin¬ 
ations; e.g. excellence and excellency; fragrance and 
fragrancy, &c. 


one 


adv. (2 Cor. ii. 7; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Pet. 

iii. 9). On the contrary. The termination wise (= guise, 
guess) which is found in several English words, is the same 
as ways: thus likewise , in like ways; otherwise, in other 
ways ; nowise , in no ways, or, by no means, &c. 

But contrariwise , at all times, when ye shall have leisure, ye 
shall hear or read some part of holy scripture, or some other 
good authors. Grindal, Injunctions to Clergy , 1571 {Rem. p. 130}. 

Unworthy persons, are most envied, at their first commingin, 

and afterwards overcome it better; wheras contrariwise , persons 
of worth, and merit, are most envied when their fortune con 
tinueth long. Bacon, Ess. ix. p. 32. 












y, sb. (1 Tim. iii. 16). 

a sense somewhat different from the present. 


Dispute; used in 


V 


4 * 


•J 


S. Hierome, a most learned father, and the best linguist with¬ 
out controuersie, of his age, or of aDy that went before him. The 
Translators to the Reader . 
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wwm»vu.v«., adj. in accordance with its etymology, 

from tho Lat. conveniens , signified originally, ‘ fitting, be¬ 
coming, suitable/ and in this sense is used several times in 
our version (Prov. xxx. 8; Rom. i. 28; Eph. v. 4; Philem. 
8). Thus Latimer speaks of 

Voluntary works; which works bo of themselves marvellous 
good and ccmvenicnt to be done. Serm. p. 23* 

proportion of land unto them, as 

may breed a subiect, to live in convenient plenty, and no servile 

condition. Bacon, Ess. xxvi. p. 122. 

p. t. (Jer. xlix. 19 m. 1 . 44 m.). From the 

Lftt. convenire. to summon to a tribunal, to convene. 


1 




r.l .k.S l.l 


Maintained with such 


F; 1 




He hath commanded 


To-morrow morning to the council board, 
He be contented. 


lien. VIII. v. 1. 


Sbakesp 

(Josh. viii. 35; i Sam. xxv. 15). 
From Lat. con cursor, to dwell or abide with; hence to 
associate with. In tno original tho word signifies simply 

‘ to walk.’ So “ whilo ho wns yet conversant in the world” 
(South, Serm. m. 190.) This is onu of numberless instances 

of tho common metaphor by which a man’s courso of con¬ 
duct is in many languages compared to a road 
Tims 1 way’ is used for a mode of life. Hence 


'LA k7T»i H 


E 




or path. 


occurs twico in tho Old Testament 

(Ps. xxxvii. 14, 1 . 23), where in both cases the literal ren¬ 
dering would bo ‘a path.’ In tho New Testament it means 
general deportment or behaviour, especially 
morals; ana, in all but two passages, corresponds very ex¬ 
actly to tho word in the original (dvatrrpo^ij). In Hob. 

however, tho Greek word means * disposition; ’ and 

if in the last passage the 


L«0- 


LA* :t: 


iMj] 


regards 


it: 


* * • 


Mil. 5, 1 

in Phil. 

Apostle had said, “ Tho community to which we belong iB 
in hoavon." Bacon (Ess. xxvii. p. 106) speaks of 
and dcsiro to soquoster 
rsnatinn. 


Ut 


citizonship 


111. 20 




love 

mans selfb, for a higher con 






il 




And Latimer (Serm. p. 517); 
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So it appears, partly, that we are not bound to follow the 
conversations or doings of the saints; 


an a shortly after he adds; 


By this word * walk ’ is signified our conversation and living. 

But all are banished till their conversation 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. v. 5. 

v.i. (Acts ii. c.). From the same root as 
the preceding. To associate, be familiar. Thus in Sliake- 
speare You Like It , v. 2); 

I have, since I was three years old, conversed with a magician, 
most profound in his art. 

They are happie men, whose natures sort with their vocations ; 
otherwise they may say, mullum incola fuit tmima inca: when 
they converse in those things, they doe not affect. Bacon, Exs. 

XXXViii. p. 161. 

The Tinker, according to Sir T. Overbury ( Characters ), 

embraceth naturally ancient custome, conversing in open fields 

and lowly cottages. 


ret 




v.i. (like the Lat. eonverto } which is used 
both as a transitive and as an intransitive verb) in the sense 
of ‘be converted/ occurs Is. vi. 10; but in the New Testa¬ 
ment quotations of this passage the more common ‘ be eon- 
verted* is used. Instances of the former usage are very 
numerous. 

Salomon, in dedicating of his temple, lestifieth that if.... 
do convert unto God, and ask mercy, that we shall obtain it 

Grindal, Remains , p. 103. 

O London!...I think if Nebo had had the preaching that 
thou hast, they would have converted. Latimer, Serm. p. 64. 


. we 


t, pp. (Act of Unif. Eliz.). Convicted. 




Before I he convict by course of law 

To threaten me with death is most unlawful. 

Shakespeare, 


7 . 


Rich. III. I. 4 * 
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T.t. (John viii. 46; Rom. iii, c.). Like tho 

Lat. coitvincere, from which it is derived, it signifies 
‘to convict/ which itself is formed from the participle of 

the same word. In this sense it is found in the dramatiuts 
frequently. Thus Shakespeare (TV. and Ores. n. 2); 

Else might the world convince of levity 
As well my undertakings as your reasons. 


fal a 




And Webster ( Appiu 8 and Virg. v. 3); 


From this deep dungeon 

Keep off that great concourse, whose violent hands 
Would ruin this stone building, and drag hence 
This inipiuua judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs 

Before the law convince him. 


Tn tho senso of ‘to refute’ in argument it is used in 

Acts xviii. 28; Tit. i» 9; and in the headings 


Job xxxii. 1 
of Murk iii. xii.; Luke xx. 


'I * 


In its literal rchro of ‘ovorcomo, it oc 

{Rich. Ill . fol. 33 a); 

Wliylc the two forwardes thus mortallye fought, echo con¬ 
tending to vanquish and conuince y fl other, king Richard w:ui 
admonished by his ex pi or a tors and espinlles, y t therle of Riih- 
mbd accompaigned with a small nombre of men of 
not farre of. 


in Ilall 


l; 


CB 






8 b. (Ex. xii. 16, die.). Lat. convocatio , 

an assembly, convoked, or called togc tlier. 

Daiphantus making a genera 11 convocation spake vnto them 
in tills manor. Sidney, Arcadia , p. 15, 1 . 93. 




l*IO ? VA* 




so. Plenty, abundance; Lat. copia. 

We, if wee will not bo superstitious, may 
in our English versions out of Hebrew & Greeke, for that copie 
or Btore that he hath giuen vs. The Translators to the Reader. 




e libertie 


the 
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The efficacie of preaching did bring in an 

Btudie of eloquence, and copie of speech, which then began to 
flourish. Bacon, Adv. of Learning, 1. 4 § 2. 

(John xii. 24). A.-S. corn , a grain; whence cir- 
nel f a kernel. The word is retained in the Auth. Vers, 
from Wiclif. An example from Chaucer is sufficient for 
illustration; he says of Chaunticlere, 

He chukkith, whan he hath a corn i-founde, 

And to him rennen than his wifes alle. 


affectionate 




Nun s Priest's Tale. 16668. 


(2 Chron. xxxii. 28), and 

xxiv. 3 ; 2 Sam. vii. 8; 1 Chron. xviL 7). Cote, especially 
in composition with the name of one of the smaller animals, 

is still in common provincial us© for ‘hut, shed, or en¬ 
closure thu3, sheepcote, dovecote, pigcote, hencote, rab- 
bitcote, and kidcote (by which latter name the village lock¬ 
up is sometimes called in West Yorkshire). It is connected 
with cot and cottage , all being derived from A.-S. cote, and 
was once in good use, thus: 




te (1 Sam. 








A 




12 


L j 


God hath such favour sent hir of his grace 
That it ne semyd not by liklynesse 
That sche was born and fed in rudenesse, 
As in a cote , or in an oxe stall, 

But norischt in an emperoures halle. 


Chaucer, The Clerk s Tale , 8274. 


Suche persones will not the euangelicall shepeheard despise or 
disdeigne, but rather seke al waies possible vntill he shall eftsons 
haue 


restored theim to the sriepecotes of the church. Udal s 
Erasmus. Luke fol. 120 a. 




When I saw a shepherd fold 
Sheep in cote to shun the cold. 

Greene’s Philom ,. Ode 2. ii. 302 (ed. Dyce). 


And cotes that did the shepherds keep 
From wind and weather. 


Chapman, Eom. II. xvm. 535. 

v. i. (Deut. xxxiii. 13). To lie; Fr. coucher. 
Like the French word, ‘couch* was formerly used in a 

transitive sense. 








12 
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to people beare. 


The maieaty, that 

Thu stately port, the awefull cheere they fihowe, 

Doth make the meane, to shrink© and couch for feare. 

The Mirror for Magistrates, fol. 260 b. 






As for those pauements called Lithostrata, which be made of 
riitiers coloured squares couched in works, the inuention began by 
Syllaen time, who vsed thereto small quarrels or tiles at Preneste 

within the temple of Fortune. Holland’s Pliny , xxxvi. 55. 

The Hebrew word of which it is the rendering in Deut. 
x x x iii. 13 is generally applied to wild beasts and animals. 


'vw—uBcd both as a noun (Ex. xii. 4) and a verb 
(I». V. 28; Jam. v. 11) for the modern ‘account/ It iB de¬ 
rived through the Fr. compter , from Lat. computare , to 
compute, reckon; and in thiB sense is used in Shakespeare 
(2 lien . VI. 11. 4); 






VI 


Trow’«t thou, that o'er 111 look npon the world 

Or count them happy that enjoy the sun! 

As a noun ‘count* occurs in Shakespeare, in the 

of * reckoning 


m-K 


O by thin count , I shall he much in 
Er© 1 again behold my Romeo. 




Rom. and Jut. in. 5. 

v. t. (Esth. vii. 4). Lat. contra oal ere , 

to prevail against, counterbalance. Thus in Gower {Conf. 
Am. prol. i. p. 28); 








Where Rome thanne wolde assaile 
There mighte no thing confreraifr. 

And Shakespeare ( Rom. and Jul. n. 6); 

But come what sorrow 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy. 

The wit of one man, can no more countciuaile learning, than 
one mans me a nos can hold way with a common purse. Bacon, 
Adv. of foaming, 1. -a § 3. 




(Num. xiil 20; 2 Sam. x. 12). This 

phrase requires no explanation. The following are exam- 
pies of its occurrence. 

Therefore it is not in vain that St Paul would have us hearty 
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ana strong, and fight with a good courage. 
P- 493 - 


Latimer, Serm. 


He began to be of a good courage againe, and determined 
with this good fauourable oportunitie of time, to come before 
the coun9ell. North’s Plutarch, Alcib. 


p. 220. 

of (Ps. Ixxxii. 2). Out of order. 

But these standards, to be kept with cutting, that they grow 
not out of course. Bacon, Ess . XLVI. p. 103. 




v.i. (Gen. xxix. c .; Matt. xxvi. 15 ; Luko 

To agree, make a covenant. 




xxii. 5 ). 

When she first entertained them she promised them her soulc, 
and they couenanlcd to doe all things which she commanded 

them, &c. A Wonderfvll Discover ie of Witch-craft, sig. d verso. 


sb. (1 Sam. xxv. 20; Job xxxviii. 40). Shelter, 
hiding place; Fr. convert , from coucrir , the Lat. cooper ire. 
Now spelt cover , and applied only to a hidingplacc for 
game. Baret (. Alvearie , s.v.) has, ‘a couert for decre or 

other beastes. Latibulum... Dumetum... Vmbraculuni... $ 
Xfor/ And again, ‘a denne or burrowe: couert to hide in. 
Latibulum.. .vne cachette/ 


A 






So early walking did I see your son: 

Towards him 1 made; but he was ware of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood. 


Shakespeare, Bom. and Jul. 1. 1 


v. t. (1 Cor. xii. 31; xiv. 39). To desire; from 

Lat. cupiduSj through the Fr. convoiter , in which the n 
has been inserted from a false idea of the etymology. Tho 
1 talian has cubitare. That the n does not really belong to 
the Fr. convoiter is evident from the compound encotir„ 
which was used in old French. In the original use of the 
word in English there was not necessarily any idea of wrong. 




We coveted to ankor rather by these Hands in the riuer, than 
by the maine, because of the Tortugas egges, which our people 
found on them, in great abundance. Ralegh, Disc, of Guiana f 

p. 68. 


sb. (1 Kings xiv. 3), a kind of cake, so 
called from the sharp noise made when breaking. The 
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Hebrew root moans, to prick or mark with points , and is 

rendered in Josh. ix. 5—12, mouldy , i. 0. spotted with 
mould. Richardson quotes, 

A nd whan the plate is bote they cast of the thyn past ther- 
nn, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a crakerull or bysket* 

Burners’ Froissart, I. c. 17. 

A simnell, bunue, or cracknell. Collyra. Baret, Alvearie. 

sb. (Acts xviii. 3; xix. 25, 27; Ecclus. xxxviii. 
34), originally ‘ strength* (A. J 8. craft, Germ. krajt), is one 
of those words which, like ‘cunning,* have degenerated in 
meaning. In its literal sense it occurs in Chaucer {Tale of 

Mel the us ); 

After here craft to do gret diligence unto the cure of hem 
whichu that thay have in here goveruaunce. 

From the original moaning of ‘strength* it comes to 

signify that in which a man puts forth his strength, and so 

liis work or occupation. 

Thu same Varro praiseth also Praxiteles, who was wont to 
■ay, that the craft of pottcriu and working in cley, was the 
mother of Fouiidurio, and of ull workea that are cut, engrauen, 
chased and embossed. Holland’s Ptinu , xxxv. 11. 






sb. (Dout. xxvii. 15; 1 Chron. iv. 14 

artisan, or skil 




Acts xix. 24, 38). From the preceding; 
ful workman, an artist. 


frtil 


In al the lond ther nas no craftys man 
That geometry or arsine trike can. 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1899. 


In sum, this man (Dibutades) gaue the originall name Plastica 
to the croft, aud Plasta, to the craftsmen in thbi kind. Holland's 

Pliny, xxxv. 11. 


9. t. (Mark xv. 43). To ask for; A.-S. era fan 




This is the cause that I, poor Margaret, 

With this my son, prince Edward, Henry’s heir. 
Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid. 


3 Hen. VI. m. 3 
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for tho general! presum pc ion that they wer vnwoorthy 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 10036. 

sb. (Ib. iii. 22). Curling-irons, In 

2 Kings v. 23, where the same Hebrew word occurs, it is 
rendered Itags; and such is probably tho moaning here. 
In tho two other [daces where words from the 
incur they are rendered (Exod. xxxii. 4) ‘graving tool/ 
and (Is. viii. 1) ‘pen.* 

To criHpe and courle the haire with 
ton [u ere ferro, vel calainistro. 

Courted. 


fl'UlS 

i-r«tdence. 




r If 






root 


wyjH 


yron pinne, ‘Capillos 
Baret, Alvearie, s. v. 


r:lll 


Ovid. 


senso in Beaumont 


‘Cris ping-iron’ is used in tho s 

and Fletcher. 




For never powder, nor the crisping-iron 
Shull touch these dangling locks. 


The Queen of Corinth , iv. 1. 


To curdle, tho form in 

which the word appears in modern editions of the Bible. 


r.t. (Job x. 10). 


wo 


L-J 




sb. (1 Kings xiv. 3; 2 Kings ii. 20). The 

Dutch krues and krttgse and Dan. knots, a cup or drinking 

most nearly in form as in meaning to our 

1 by Mr Wedgwood with crock , 

. Tho Scottish cruisken is prob¬ 
ably from tho Banic root, and is equivalent to Fr. ereuse- 

guln, from crcuscr, to hollow. In Holland’s Pliny (xxxiii. 

5) wo read of the Borax, that 


■u 


r 






vossol, approach 
word, winch is connected 
c re it net, erwt, and crucible 


Eucr as they hnue reduced any into pouder, they put it into 
sundry pots or cruses. 

And Mobos aayde vnto Aaron: Take 
full of Man therin. Ex. xvi. 33. Coverdale 


put a gomor 




Chaucer (Canon*s Yeoman's Tale ) 
and croislet (13081) for cruciblo. 

^ sb. from the Latin cubitus, elbow (and that from 
ctnnlxf, to lio down, as being the part on which persons 
supi tor ted themselves whon reclining at meals), or more 
probably ‘from a root cub, signifying crook or bend/ 


croselett (13045), 


HS 


US 


H; 1 
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(Wedgwood), just 

bend of the arm), was a measure of length, originally de¬ 
noting the average distance from the elbow to the tip 
of tho middle finger. It belongs to a class of measures 
taken, as was natural they should be in the first instance, 
from dimensions of parts of the human body. Compare 
foot, span , palm , hand-breadth , fathom (lit. an embrace, 
the space of both arms extended); French, pouce (thumb, 

or inch); Latin, ulna (arm’s-length, or ell\ &c. 

v. t. (Luke x. 40 ; xiii. 7). Apparently con¬ 
nected with G. hummer , trouble *, to which its usage in the 
sense .of vex, trouble, annoy, seems to point. As in tho 
case of ‘compass’ and ‘encompass,’ ‘camp’ and ‘encamp,’ 
the compound form remains while the simpler has disap¬ 
peared, and we retain ‘ encumber’ (Fr. encombrer ), though 
‘cumber’ is nearly obsolete. In the i6tk century it was 
still common. 

The archers in the forfront and the archers on the side which e 
stode in the medow, so wounded the fotemen, so galled the 
horses and so combred the men of arrnes that the fotemen durst 
not go forward, the horsmen rahe in plumpes without ordre. 

Hall, Hen. V. fol. 176. 

Latimer describes the children of this world, 

Which as Nimrods and such sturdy and stout hunters. 

deceive the children of light, and cumber them easily. Serm. p. 47* 

And Shakespeare (JuL Cats. jij. 1); 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 

sb . (Deut. i. 12). Encumbrance. Tho 

Hebrew is elsewhere rendered ‘trouble,’ as in Is. i. 14. 

Hold jow in unite, and je that hoj/ wolde 
Is cause of all combraunce. 

Piers Ploughman’s Vis. p. 85 (ed. W T hitaker). 

• Du Cange gives a Med. Latin word cumbrius or combrus, 

which denotes a pile of obstacles, such as trees, placed in a road 
to block up the passage. This is the same as Port, combro or 
Comoro, both of which are from Lat. cumulus. 


elbow. G. ellenbogen , is the bow or 


m 








UfiBK 
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_ gb. (A.-S. eunnan y to know, ken) in used in 
Hcripturo (as is also the word cruft) in its original simple 
hoiiho of knowing, knowledge , or skill, and not, as it is now 
in a bad souse (Ps. cxxxvii. 5). 80 Caxton, speaking of the 
Karl of Worcester, calls his death 


LLL4 


lU'li 




TO 


A grete losse of suche ft man, consideryng his eBtate 

vunnyng. 




No man can attayne perfects connynge 
But by longe a tody and diligent lernynge. 

Hawes, Past. 0/Pleas, cap. 34 


Of Pamphilius the Macedonian artist Pliny says: 

Ho taught none liis cunning vnder a talent of silver for 10 

ycaruH together. Holland's Pliny, XXXY. 10. 


Oift (Gon. xxv. 27; 1 Sam. xvi. 16, &c.). In 

its original sense of knowing, skilful. 




L j 




Saynt Austyu, saynt Hyerorae, saynt Basyle, saynt Gregory, 
with ho many a godly connynge man, as hath ben in Crystes 
chyrche from the bogyunyng hythorto. Sir T. More, Dial. fol. 


e. 




Plauto, tko connynge and famous clerke. 

That well expert was in phylosophy, 

Hawes, PaeUme of Pleasure , cap. 24. 

A man so connynge and so wyse that no m&nne wotteth better 
what he shuld do and say. Hall, Ed. Y\ fol. 116. 




is UBod in the Prayer-Book in its litoral 

of ‘on© who is intrusted with tho 


so 




aai 


care (Lat cura ) or 
of souls/ and is applied to all tho parochial clergy as 

distinguished from the bishops. This, which is tho correct 

usage, is retained in Franco, whero cure answers to our iw- 
ctunbent, and eicaire. 


cure 


tho name strictly implies, donotes 
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what we usually mean by curate. Piers Ploughman calls 

them curators: 


For persona and parissh-preestes 

That sholde the peple shryve 
Ben curatours called. 


Vision, 1448 

Abp. Grindal (p. 452, Parker Society) speaks of 1 cured 
beneficesso also in the Coventry Mysteries (Sliaks. Soe. 
p. 71) their incomes are thus portioned out: 

So xuld every curate in this werde wide 
jeve a part to his chauncel i-wys; 

A part to his parochoneres that to povert slyde; 

The thryd part to kepe for hyra and his. 


/ ' 


Chaucer says of the friar (Prol. to Cant. Tales, 

describing his superiority over the ordinary clergy, 

For he hadde power of confessioun, 

As seyde himself, more than a curat, 

For of his ordre he was a licentiat. 


18) 


st 


And Latimer (Semi. p. 525) uses the term in tlio same 


sense: 


For if there be any man wicked because his curate teacheth 
him not, his blood shall be required at the curate's hands. 


This word now re¬ 
stricted to pastoral or spiritual care (see Curate), was 
formerly used for ‘ care ’ of any kind. 


$b. (Ordin. of Priests). 




rV* 






Madam, I sayde, to learn your science 

1 am comen nowe me to applye, 

With all my cure and perfect study. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap. 4. 

sity, sb. Excessive scrupulousness. 

The Scripture then being acknowledged to bee so full and so 
perfect, how can wee excuse our selues of negligence, if we doe 
not studie them, of curiositie , if we be not content with them ? 
The Translatoi's to the Header. 




Now, as concerning the funerals andenterring of her,...I pray 
you, let the same be performed without all curiositie and super¬ 
stition. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals, p. 533. 
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__From Lat. curioeus (adv. 

r ariose), ‘wrought witli care and art;* cspeci 
Ut embroidery. The ‘ curious girdle* of the ephod (Ex. 

richly embroidered belt, and the 


mtriL’j 


1 




LI 




xxviii. 8, see marg.) was 

expression ‘ curious works’ (Ex. xxxv. 32) is used to do- 
no Lo embroidery or works of skill, and. is elsewhere ren¬ 
dered ‘cunning work’ (ver. 33). In thiB sense the word is 

found in Shakenpearo: 


0 


Hia body couched in a curious bed. 


3 Hen. VI. 


iai 


5 - 


He, air, was lapp 

In a moBt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 

Of his queen mother. 


d 


Cynb. v. 5. 

Latimer (Rem. p. 348) applies it to skilful music: 


The true kind of loving, which ia now turned into piping, 

piny mg and curimts singing. 

In the active sen ho of ‘skilful* it occurs in Holland’s 
Pliny. Seo tho quotation under Aatificak. It is also 

found in tho sense of ' careful.’ 

Give me thy grace tliut I mny be a cwriouj and prudent 
■peuder of my timo. Jt*r. Taylor, lloly Living. 


In Psalm cxxxix. 15 (‘ curiously wrought in the lower 

which is usually 


parts of tho earth ) tho word is tho 

translated 1 embroideredthe adjusting and formation of 
the different members of tho human body boing by a bold 
and beautiful metaphor compared to tho arranging tho 
threads and colours iu a piece of tapestry (Taylors Con¬ 
cordance). 




The translation of Acts xix. 19, ‘ curious arts, in the 

souse of magic, is an imitation of the Vulgate, ‘ qui fiie- 

mnt curiosa sectati.’ It was afterwards adopted into tho 
language: 


When I wu in France, I heard from one D r . Pena, that the 

caused the king her 

calculated, under a false name. 


Q. mother, who was 
husbands nativitie, to 

AW. xxxv. p. 150. 


given to 
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r* 




m. (Ezr. iv. 13, 20, &c.). Tax. 

Let there be freedomes from custvme, till the plantation be of 
strength. BacoD, Ess. xxxm. p. 14-2, 








occurs eleven times, and damned three 

times, as translations of words connected with the Greek 

Kplvw, ‘ to judge, pass sentence, condemn/ Another pas¬ 
sage in which the kindred word damnable occurs is 2 Bet. 
ii. j, ‘ damn a lie heresies/ which literally means ‘heresies 
of perdition, or destruction.’ In the commonly misunder¬ 
stood sentence in the Communion Office taken from 1 Cor. 
xi. 29, ‘ eat and drink- our own damnation / this latter 
word is used in its simple sense of judgment, as may ho 

seen in the margin, and by examining the whole passage. 
There the words rendered damnation , discerning, judged, 
and condemnation , are all, in the original, parts or deriva¬ 
tives of one and the same word mentioned above; and so 
Wiclif admirably rendered them into the language of his 
day by words connected with one and the same English 
verb, thus in the later version: 


He that etith and drinkith vnworthili, etith and drinkith 
doom to him, not wiseli demyng the bodi of the lord....And if 
we dcmifden wiseli vs silf we schulden not be demyd , but while we 
be demyd of the lord we ben chastisid, that we be not damjmyd 
with this world. 


And that by dampnyd he means simply condemned, w? 

may learn from his applying the term to our blessed Lord 
in Matt, xxvii. 3 : ‘ Thanne Judas that betraiede him say 
that he was dampned The fact is, the Apostle is refer¬ 
ring to temporal judgments , ‘divers diseases and sundry 

kinds of death/ as being the consequence of unworthil 

communicating; the object of such judgments being, not 
damnation , but that men might be driven to judge ami 
examine themselves, and repent and forsake their evil 


T* 

I 
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ways, in order to escape what is now usually meant by 

In illustration of this, which was once the 
ordinary moaning of the word, as it is also of the Latin 
word from which it is derived, take the following pas¬ 
sages: 


(/(unnation. 


to deye in that priaoun. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tate , 15901. 

Againe in aome partes of the land these seruing men (for so 
be these dampned persons called) do no cSmon worke. Sir T. 
More, Utopia, fol. 72 (trans. Kobynaon). 

The statute of the third yeare of King Henry the senventh 

beginning thus ; that all vnlawfull chevisancea and vaury lie 
damned, and none to be vsed vpon paine of forfeiture of the 
value of the money so cheviaed and lent. Quatemio, p. 197. 


Dampnyd 






ttb. (Dout. xxii. 15, &c.). Damsel; in the 


I u \ mM ' ’ 


od. of 1 fii 1. 


'Which the King willingly, but vnaduisedly graunted, and 

espoused the damoscU. Stow, Annals, p. 55. 


r. t. (Is. lxvi. 12). To rock or toss as a child; 

Fr. dond diner, It. dondolare; connected with dade. 

So he thought lice dreamed one night that he had put on his 

concubines upparcll, and how sheo dandling him in her anu ex, 
had dressed his head, friseling his haire, and painted hia face, aa 
ho had bene a woman. North's Plutarch, Alcib. p. 134. 




r -" 1 


L*J 


fib. Tho phrase ‘ in danger of the judg¬ 
ment’ is the translation of the Greek fro* 05, 1 liable to/ 
Tho history of tho word danger is most curious and in¬ 
structive. Tho following is, in brief, the explanation given 
by Mr Wedgwood. Damnum in Mod. Latin signified 
legal fine,’ whence ‘ damage*' It was thence applied 
the limits within which a lord could exact such fines, and 
bo to tho enclosed field of a proprietor, 
was represented by tho Fr. dommage, whence our damage. 

Damage then acquired the sense of trespass, and 
damager signified to impound cattle found in trespass, 






to 


this stage it 


the f r. 
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whence the abstract domigerium , which denoted the power 
of enacting a damnum or fine for trespass. From domi- 

gerium to danger the transition was natural, and the 

latter ‘ was equally applied to the right of enacting a fine 
for breach of territorial rights, or to the fine or the rights 
themselves....To be in the danger of any one, estre en son 
danger , came to signify to be subjected to any one, to bo 
in his power or liable to a penalty to be inflicted by him or 

at his suit, and hence the ordinary acceptation of tho word 

at the present day.* The following passages will illustrate 

what has been said: 


In daunger he haclde at his owne assise 

The yonge gurles of the diocise. 


Chaucer, Prol. Cant. Talcs , 665. 


That every of you schal go wher him lest 

Frely withouten raunsoun or daungccr. 


Id. Knight's Talc, 1851. 


Here we may see how much we be bound and in danger unto 

God. Latimer, Serin, p. 7. 

You stand within his danger , do you not? 

Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. iv. 1. 


And, finally, in tho sense of a close, or enclosure: 


Narcissus was a bach el ere 


That Love had caught in his daungcre , 

And in his nette gan him so straine. 

Chaucer, Bom. of the Bose, 1470. 


From the meaning of ‘penalty or fine,’ danger came to 

signify the licence obtained for avoiding such penalty, or 
the price paid for permission to tho person possessed of 

the power of enacting it. 


. sb. A.-S. deorling (diminutive of deor, dear), 

would hardly be used now in any religious writing; but it 

occurs in Ps, xxii. 20; xxxv. 17« 

To alle that ben at rome derlyngis of god and clepid hooli. 

Wiclif, Rom. 1. 7 (ed* Lewis). 
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In the form dearling the etymology of the word is 
evident. Thus in B. Jonson, Alch. hi. 4: 

He swears you’ll be the dearling of the dice. 

And in Hall's Hen. IV. f. 12a: 

One ware on his head pccc his Ladies Bleeue, and another bare 
on hya helme the gloue of hia dearlynge. 


8 b. (Job ix. 33). An arbitrator or umpire. 
Dr Hammond ouBervcs, in his annotations on Heb. 
that the word day in all languages and idioms signifies 
judgment; so 1 Cor. iv. 3, which we render * man’s judg¬ 
ment^ ib really ‘man's day? and so Wiclif(ed. Lewis) renders 
It: ‘And to mo it is for the leoste thing that 1 bo domed 
of gliou or of inauuys daV From Lat. dies , a day, came 
Mod. Lat. dicta , a diet. Mr Wedgwood observes: 


\ ■*!'! al 


Mu 


• 25 


M 


In the judicial language of the middle ages the word 

cause. 


dag was specially applied to the day for hearing 
or lor the meeting of an assembly.’ 


f|l 


For what art thou 


That mak st thy sclfe his dayes-man to prolong 
The vengeance prest ? 


Spenser, F. Q. 11. 8. § a8. 

In Latin, 1 diem dicero,' to namo a day, 

daysman might moan one who appoints 

\dag on which to hear and docido. Richardson gives the 
(following quotations: 

I 

1 

If one man synno agaynst another, dayseman may make hvs 

jpeaco; but yf a man si line agaynst the Lord, who can be bys 

\1ia1tscmanJ 1 Sam. ii. 55 (1551). 

A more shameful precedent for the time to come: namely that 
tnpiurs and dates-men, should convert the thing in suit unto their 

and proper vantage. Holland's Xivy, p. 1 <7. 


to im 






lead; and 


■'fr 


r:i 


vvn 


sb. (Job xxxviii 12: Luke L 78) 






in’ 
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dawn, daybreak, or sunrising, as tbe margin of the latter 
passage gives. Thus Gower (Gonf. Am . 11. p. 97); 

For till I ae the daies spring, 

I sette slepe nought at a risshe. 


And Milton {P. L . v. 139): 


Soon aa they forth were come to open sight 

Of dayspring. 


Shakespeare (2 Hen. IV. iv. 4) uses a similar expre 




Sion: 


Aa sudden 

Aa flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

Spring 9 by itself occurs in the sense of ‘ dawning / 




First spring of his decay. 


Chapman, Horn. II. XI. 5 


*■> '■ 


/ ■ 


sb. (2 Pet. i. 19). The morning-star; A.-S. 
dwg-steorra. Pliny (11. 8, Holland’s trans.) says of the planet 
V enus: 

For all the while that she preuenteth the morning, and 
riseth Orientall before, she taketh the name of Lucifer (or Day- 

star) as a second sun hastning the day. 

sb. (A.-S. dcel y G. theil y Sansc. dala , a part, 

portion) occurs several times in passages treating of Levi- 
tical arrangements, and always with the word tenth joined 
with it; tenth deal meaning tenth part , or tithe. 




_a. -A_ . _/ 3 




The tithe deel 

That trewe men biswynken. 


Piers Ploughman's Vision, 10573. 


For every climat hath his dele 

After the torninge of the whele. 


Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. I. p. 8. 


‘A great deal/ meaning ‘a large portion/ occurs Matt, 
vii. 36; x. 48, and is still in common use. Hence also 
dole, ‘a portion dealt out/ is from the verb to deal , A.-S. 
dculany to divide. 
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v. i. This verb (A.-S. dwlan , to distribute) is 

constantly used in the sense of * to act.' Its literal mean¬ 
ing is, * to give to each his deal, dole , or share/ and hence 
it is applied to mutual intercourse generally. The follow 

few illustrations of its use in old English: 








mg are 

Sextus PompeiuB had dealt very friendly with Antonius. 
North’s Plutarch, Anton, p. Q$i. 


Come, come; deal justly with me. 


Shakespeare, If ami. n. 1. 


Go to. go to; peace t peace 1 we must deal gently with him. 

Id. Twelfth Night, ill. 4. 

Deal plainly, sir, and shame the fairies. 

Ben Jonson, Alch. in. 5. 


Barct ( Alcearie , s. v.) gives, 

Whut lmuu you t» dealt, or doe with him? Quid tibi cum 

illo cut cauimcTcij, vel nugotij ? 


eh. (1 8am. ii. 23; Ps. vil 16; John iv. 9). 

Action, intercourse; from tho preceding. 

Kucry lion re he was to look for nothing, but some cruell 

death : which hithcrunto had only beno delayed by the Captaiues 

vehement dealing for him, Sidney, Arcadia, p. 16. 1 . 5. 

In this passage * dealing’ corresponds to tho modem 
*ontreuty,’ just as ( deal 1 is usod like the old word ‘entreat* 
and the modern ( trout/ 


•In 






adj. (from A.-S. de 6 re t G. Iheuer), like the Latin 
word mriu 3 has two meanings, ‘costly or precious/ and 
‘ beloved or endeared.’ In tho former sense it is used in 
tho Prayer-Book version of Ps. cxvi. 13 and lxxii. 14, 
whore it is not meant that tho death or blood of the saints 

is well-pleasing to God, but that Ue accounts it precious, 
uiul will uot let it go for nought. 

So in Shakespeare (Airs Well, 1. 1): 

Thy life is dear , for all that life can rate 
Wurth name of life, in thee hath estimate. 

Compare Acts xx. 24. 
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so. (Is. lviii. 4). 




From Fr. debattre , to bout 
down, contend (as abate from Fr.abbattre ), £ debate* is used 
in the strong sense of contention, strife. Lye gives bate as 

an Anglo-Saxon word with the same meaning, and this is 

seen in the compounds breed bate, inake&ate. 




The citeea knewen no debate. 


Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. 1. p. 7. 


Of tales, both of pees and of debates. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale , 4550. 

No where fitide we so dedly debate as emongest theim whyclio 
by nature and lawe moste ought to agree together. Hall, Edw. 
V. fol. 3 a. 


But Jove hath order d I should grieve, and to that end hath cast 
My life into debates past end. 


Chapman, Horn. II. 11. 331. 

Baret (Alvearie) has, ‘Debate: variance: discord; 
breach of friendship. Dissidium...ordo-ir. DebaV 


v.i. (Matt. xxii. 25). To die. 

After infinite victories obtained, and an incomparable renowmc 
amongst all men for the same, he deceased at Florence being 
then an olde man, and was most honourably buried in the great 

church of the same citie. Stow, Annals } p. 498. 


IB 






sb. (2 Thoss. ii. 10). Deceptivc- 
Deceivablc , is frequently used for ‘deceptive* in 


IB 




L*I " 1 " j 




ness, 
old writers. 


But they have a jtdem mendaccm, a false faith, a dcccivable. 
faith; for it is not grounded in God’s word. Latimer, Scrm. 

p. 504. 


It is good to consider of deformity, not as a eigne, which 
is more dcceivablc; but as a cause, which seldome failetb of thu 

Bacon, Ess. XLiv. p. 178. 


etiect. 
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adv. (1 Cor. 


ad}. (Rubric) and 

Iv. 40). From bat. decent, becoming, proper. Thus 
Latimer ( Serm . p. 93): 














\ I 


God teacheth what honour is decent for the king. 


Shakespeare makes Queen Katharine commend her 

women 


For virtue and true he&uty of the sou) 
For honesty and decent carriage. 


Hen. VIII. iv. 2. 

In which passago both ‘honesty 1 and ‘decent 1 have a moro 
cl ova ted significance than that now assigned to them. So 

also Bacon (Em. xliii. p. 176): 

In beauty, that of favour, is more then that of colour, and 

that of decent and gracious motion more then that of favour. 


r.t. From A.-S. peccan , O. decken , to cover; 
whcnco A.-H. h"'r» thatch; G. Dock; connected with Lat. 

tetjerfy tectum. In Frov. vii. 16 alone, ‘deck' appears t 

bo used in the litoral senso of covoring, overspreading; in 
nil other passages where it occure the idea of beauty or 
ornament is involved in tho original. Jlonco the ‘ deck 1 of 
a ship is that which covers it in. 






r-T 






to 




v.t. (Gon. xli. 24; Deut. i. 5). To mako 

clear, toll plainly; liko Lat. declarare. 

Whcrfore he sent Christopher Urewike...to declare the earlo 
of Uiohomffd how al the decopte & crafty working 
Ufighod and compassed. Hall, Rick. III. fol. 11a. 

And again (fol. 21 b): 

Thflglishe ami> as sadoures moued their message and request 

to 1’i't'T Landoyse, aud to him declared their maisters commaund - 
monte. 




Mill* 






COD 


W l 

1 




v. 1. (Ex. xxiii. 2). To turn aside. 

Con stuns then ruled Brytaine, which he administred with 
great iuBtice: but after, whs he failed of his health, he 




-A* 


ociated 
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veto him in steed of friends, euill disposed persons to assist him. 

through whose euill counsel! he declined into horrible vices. 

Stow, Annals, p. 48. 




» pp- (2 


.XU. l8: 


Chron. xv. c.\ Dedicated. 




All dedicate 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind. 


Shakespeare, Temp. 1. 2. 


He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love. 


Id. 2 Hen. VI. v. 2. 


sb. The phrase * in very deed’ signifies c really, 
The wicked 




truly. 

Which in very deed do forget God, their mind being 
pied with other business. Latimer, Serm. p. 364. 


so occu- 


5 


pp. (Is. XXV 


xxvii. 10, xxxvi. 1, Ac.). 

Fortified; applied to walled towns. The Hebrew word is 

in most passages rendered 1 fenced.’ 






On all parts else the fort was strong by scite 
With mighty hills defenst from forraine rage. 


Fairfax, Tasso, si. 26. 


sb. (1 Chr. xvii. 17). From Fr. degrt, O. Fr. 

degraty Lat gradus , which appears in O. Eng. in the form 
gris or greese (Hab. ii. i, Wiclif); literally, a step; lienee, 
station, rank. Whatever was the form of the sun-dial of 
Ahaz, the 1 degrees’ upon it were literally 'steps, 1 as the 

Hebrew shews (2 Kings xx. 9). Chaucer, describing the 
amphitheatre built by Theseus, says. 








Round was the schap, in maner of compaas, 
Ful of degr€, the height of sixty paas. 


Knight's Tale, 1892. 


But seeing that the people cried out, and made a great noise, 
because they would not heare him, and that there was no likely - 
hood they would pardon Him : he ranne ouerthwart the Theater. 

and knocked his head 


hard 


he could driue, vppon one of the 
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drrfreejt whereon they sate there to see their sportes. North' 

J'liilurch, 2 'imoUon, p. 300. 


Scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. 

Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. 11. 1. 

In the sense of ‘rank’ it was more common: every one 
in familiar with ‘the squire of low degree ; f and Shake¬ 
speare has (1 Hen. VI. iv. 1): 


Because unworthily 

Thou wast installed in that high degree. 


v.t. (1 Macc. ix. 9). Lat. dehartari , to dis¬ 
suade, the exact converse of ‘exhort/ which remains; while 
dcknrt, ‘a word whose place neither dissuade nor any 
nthor exactly supplies, has escaped us/ (Trench, English 
/*ast and Present, p. 137.) It occurs in the headings of 
several chapters, Prov. vii.; Luke xxii.; 1 Pet. ii. 

With a sctlud resolution lioo (Atticus) desired againe they 

would appnmc of bin good intent, and not soeke to dehort him 
from it. Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pt. I. Sec. 4. Mem. 1. 

Tho places of exhorting, and dehorting 
wee vse in perswading and digs wading. Wilson, Rhetor igue 

p. 64 (ed. 1585). 






II 


r P i 


o 








the game which 






a/w, (Is. xliv. 9). Delightful; Lat. de- 

hrtdbilis. Tho words ‘delightful’ and ‘delightsome/ which 

have tho same meaning, are attempts to naturalize a foreign 
root 






And yet your fair discourse hath been 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 


sugar, 




Rich. II. n. 3. 


Tn this passage tho accent is on tho penultimate, and 

in Sponsor, words in -able are commonly so accentuated. 

Delectable: faire to behold : pleasant. Amccnua. Baret, A l- 


veane. 
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~ * 1 I f I f ■* M L 1 J 

. ■ I PJ ■ 1 R K J 


<wr. (1 Sam. xv. 32). 4 Agag came unto 

him delicately] is variously understood : 1 mincingiy’ v Bishop 

Patrick); ‘walking in state, haughtily 1 v Kimchi\ The 
Hebrew word is literally pleasantnesses; so may mean 
cheerfully or pleasantly , as the Geneva Version has it, 
not fearing much harm from an unarmed old prophet, when 
he had been spared by the rough soldiers. In Pro 
21; Lam. iv. 5 ; Luke rii. 

luxuriously,’ representing the same Hebrew word in tho 
first two passages as in 1 Sam. xv 






as 


5, it 


in the 


se of 




man 1 £ 








His friends and familiars hauing wealth at will. 

exceeding rich, they would needes liue dduxildg and at 

North's Plutarch, Alexander, p. 740. 


men 








so. (Deut. 


iii. 56). Luxury, deli 








cacv 


After this sorte, dclicatenes that wanted many things that 
entertained it, began by litle and title to vanish away, ancf lastly, 
to fall off from themselues. North's Plutarch, Lycuryus, p 

Delicatencsse: tendernesse. Muliebritas. Baret, .l/ncarw 

sb. (Jer. li 34). Delicacies, dai 

Who is he that is not sorry, to see in so many holidays rich 
and wealthy persons to flow in delica/ez. and men that five by 
their travail, poor men, to lack necessary meat and drink • 
Latimer, Serm. p. 53. 


. >0. 




. W l Pfi S F pt 


L(L *1 






! n. 5) the king apos¬ 
trophizes the shepherd’s homely curds as * far beyond a 
prince's deli cates* 


And in Shakespeare (3 lien. 


ado. (Rev. xviii. 7, 9). Luxuriously. 






This noble January, with al his might 
In honest wise 


longith to a knight. 
Sc hop him to lyve ful deliciously. 

Chancer, The 


* Taffy 9S90. 


formerly 








Deliciousness 






thought with him selfe to banish out of the citie all in so* 

North's Plutarch. 




lencie, enuie, couetousnesse, & delici 
Lycuraus, p. 49. 
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_ adj, (Mai. iil 12). The termination 

fid has now taken tho place of some (O. sam. A.-8. sum) 
in this word, though this latter termination is retained in 
numbers of similar words, e.g. noisome, wholesome, cum¬ 
bersome, troublesome, &c. 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as delightsome to 
some sorts of men. Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pt. n. Sec. 2. Mem. 4. 

The termination -some, like the IceL -samt, -sam r, -sdm % 
expresses a disposition or quality. 

Chapman {Iiom. II. 11. 235) uses tho adverb delight - 

somehj ; 








And all the prease, though griev'd to be denied 

Their wish'd retreat for home, yet laugh’d delujhUomely, and spake 

Either to other. 


rj. (2 Sam. xi. 7). Like Fr. demander t to 

ask, simply; not as now in tho stronger sense of * to ask 
with authority, or as a right.’ 

1 connin' you to toll meo the stone of your fortune herein, lest 
hereafter when tho imago of mo oxcellCt a L&die in §0 strange a 
plight como boforo mine eyes, I condemns uiy sclfe of want of 
coiiHidemtion in not hauing demanded thua much. Sidney, Ar¬ 
cadia, p. 37, 1. 11. 


TirTiM 1 




r.^ 


L-J 




v.t. (Bout. xxx. 18). To announce, de¬ 
clare, proclaim; Fr. denouncer , Lat. denuntiare . Barct 
( Alocarie , s.v.) gives: 




To denounce and declare himsolfe to be an enimie. Inimicitiaa 
indicore...To denounce or preclame warre. Indicere bellum. 


Tho Cionova Version has 


in the above 


pronounce 

With ‘ don ounce’ and * announce ■ compare 
and ‘ allay,’ which were formerly used in the same bcdbo. 

Wiclif has ‘denoumbreii,* to number. 


e pas 
delay 


sago. 




s 


v.t. formerly used in the Marriage Office. 

Tho responso has been corrupted into ‘till death us do 

part.* It was in good uso in old writers: 




as 
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And so thei ben not now tweyne but o fleisch; therfor ; 

man departs not that thing that God bath ioyned. Wiclif (2) 
Matt. xix. 6. 


Whan that I hearde ferre off sodainly, 

So great a noise of thundering trumpes blow, 

As though it should have departed the side. 

Chaucer, The Flower and the Leaf, 193. 
Til that the deth departen shal us tweine. 


Knight's Tale. 1136. 


The conquerors at the first departed the Ilond betweene them. 

PoL Verg. 1. 36. 


II 


sb. (Acts xiii. 7, xviii. 12, xix. 38). Appro¬ 
priately used by our Translators as the rendering of the 

Greek avOvnaros, the proconsul or governor of a sena¬ 
torial province. In the 16th century the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was called the Lord Deputy. 

Plague of your policy! 

You Bent me deputy for Ireland. 

Shakespeare, Hen. VIII. ill. 2. 

sb. (Act of Unif. Eliz.) Depreciation. 

Depraving, shame, untrust, and jelousie. 

Chaucer, Cuekow and Nightingale, 




r-i 


HMtW: 




174. 


(Job xxx. 1; Ps. ii. 4). To 




1 _ 


ii 


deride. 


Whyche two thynges if ye woulde resemble togither, so might 
ye blaspheme and haue in derysion all the deuout rytes & 
cerimonies of the church. Sir T. More, Works, p. 121 d. 

v.t. (Josh, xviii. 4, 6). Like the Lat. de- 

scribere , in its literal sense, f to mark, trace out.’ Our 
Translators followed the Vulgate in their rendering. So 

the word is used by Milton (P. L. iv. 567): 

X described his way 

Bent on all speed and marked his aery gait. 

The word is still used in a technical sense as applied to 
the drawing of geometrical figures. 


r-i 
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sib. (Judg. ix. 16). Desert 


uLi 


^ 1 - 






L*1 


And yet to be afeard of my deterring 
Were but a weak disabling of myself. 


Shakespeare, Mer. of Yen. n. 7. 


It was more of his courtesy than your deserving. 

Id. 7 lien. 1 V. iv. 3. 


t. (2 Chr. xxi. 20). Like the Lat. desider- 
from which it is derived, this word signifies ‘to 




it 


r-T 


V. 


are 
regret.’ 

She that hath a wise husband must entice him to an eternal 

(Uiurness by the veil of modesty and the grave robes of chastity, 
and she shall he pleasant while sho liven, and desired when sbe 

1 lien. J. Taylor, The Marriage Ring , Sermon 18 (quoted in 

Trench’s Glossary). 


Chapman iikcr tho substantive in the same way, as equi 

vulcnt to detiderium: 


With passionate desire 

Hum. II. xvir. 380. 


Of their kind manager. 


sh. (Ileb. x. 29). Tho Lat. despicerc, to 
look down upon, despise, became in 0 . Fr. despire (as from 
c<>nfir ere was formed confire\ whence the noun despit 
tempt, contumely. 

Cod sayth by the prophet Jeremie, The folk that me despisen 
shal be in despite. Chaucer, Parson's Tate (ed. Tyrwhitt). 

And again in the same Tale: 

In obedient is he that disobeyeth for despit to the command¬ 
ments of Cod, 

So Sackville {Induction, 426): 

Cyrus I saw and his host dead. 

And how the Queene with greats despits hath flong 
His head in bloud of them shea ouercome. 




it 


r-T 
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Hence the adjective despitous, which is found in- 

Chaucer: 

Despitous, ia he that hath desdayn of his neighebour. 

Parson's Talc. 


v. t. To treat with contempt. 

The Romania tea therefore in refusing to heare, and daring to 
bume the word translated, did no lesse then despite the spirit of 

grace. The Translators to the Reader . 












( Kz. xxv. 15) and 






(Matt. 

v. 44) arc respectively the adjective and adverb from tho 
preceding: 




r 'jN 






My navy.... 


....with which I mean. 


To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 

Cast on my noble father. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. 11. b. 


pp. (Actsii. 23). Determined; Lat. 

determinatus, marked off by boundaries, and so, definite, 
fixed : 


r-n 






Like men disused with a long peace, more determinate to do, 
then skilfull how to do. Sidney, Arcadia , p. -21, 1 . 10. 


The following passage of Chaucer is a better ill us 
tration: 


Have ye a figure than determinate 

In helle, ther ye ben in your estate ? 

The Friars Tale , 7041. 


quod tho Sumpnour’ to tho Devil. 


(Matt. xv. 4). This phrase occurs in 




Sackville s Induction , 55: 


It taught mee well all earthly things be borne 

To dye the death. 


Or else he must not only die the death , 

But thy unkind ness shall his death draw out 
To lingering sufferance. 


Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. n. 4. 
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Either to die the death , or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 


Id. Mid. N :s Dr. i. 




_ (Gon. xxi. 30; xxvi. 15, 18, &c.). This weak 

fom o7~the past tense and participle of ‘dig' is used 
throughout the A. V. in preference to the stronger form 
1 dug,’ and in accordance with the custom of contemporary 

writers. 

For euen 00 did Xerxes in old time cause the mountains Atho 
to be cut in Bunder, and a channell to be digged there to pasee his 
sluppos through. North’s Plutarch, Lucullus, p. 569. 

The Scripture says, Adam digged: could he dig without 

Shakespeare, //am. V. 1. 

Mary, in any case this same toad must be digged out of the 
ground ugaino before the field be mowed, els will the millet proue 
bitter in tust. Holland's Pliny, XVIII. 17. 








eh. The phrase8 ‘do diligence’ (2 Tim. 

iv. 9, 21), and ‘give diligence’ (2 l’et.i. 10), are frequently 
found in old writers. Thus Chaucer {Tale vf Melibeue) 
Buys tho offico of physicians is 

After here craft to do gret diligence unto the cure of hem 
whiche that thay have in here guvemuuuco. 








Now wepe no more, I schal do my d Uigcnce, 

That Falatncn, that is myn owen knight, 

Schal have his lady, os thou him bihight. 

The Knight's Tale , 3471 


And ech of hem doth his diligence 

To doon unto the feste reverence. 


The Clerk's Tale, 8071. 

Daret {AlveatHe, s. v.) supplies the following illustra¬ 
tion : 

l<> yiue all diligence, to procure aduancement. Inseruire honori- 

bud. Cic. 


9. t. (N uni. 


.5,8,11; 1 ret, ii. 4, 7). To 




M 


L 
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disapprove, reject; literally, to dispraise. For the etymo¬ 
logy see Allow, 

All that is humble he disaloweth. 


Gower, Conf. Am. i. 83. 

Allowing that that Is good, and discdlomny the contrary, 

Latimer, Scrm. p, 216. 


What follows, if we disallow of this ! 


Shakespeare, K. John 1. 1. 


v.t. (Job xl. 8; Gal. iii. 15). The affix 
di$- y contrary to custom, has not a negative or privative but 

intensive force in this word (as in <fi>sever), which is 
merely a stronger form of .annul, from Fr. ann uler, Lat, 
annihilare, to annihilate, bring to nothing. 

Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt. 

3 Hen. VI . in. 3. 




The word is also found in the form ‘dvsnull. 


Your hole desyre was set 


Touchynge the trouthe by covert lykenes 

To dysnull vyce and the vycious to blame. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap. S. 

sb. (Heb. vii. 18). From the pre- 


fcTilil 


11 


cedinsr. 




sb . used in Job xxxvi. 10, in its true 

meaning (Lat. disciplina y from disco , 4 to learn ’) of instruc¬ 
tion. In the Oommination Service it means the f execution 
of the laws by which the Church is governed, and infliction 
of its penalties.’ 

For then haue they longed, vnder the prayse of holy scrypt- 
ure, to set out to shew thevr own study. Which bycause they 
wold haue seme the more to be set by, they haue fyrst fallen to 
the dysprays & derysyon of all other dyscyplynes. Sir T. More, 

Dial . f. 38 d. 


i«T^ 


r. t. (Ex. xvii. 13; 2 Sam. xxil. 15, &c.). 
Fr. deconjire , It sconjiggere y to rout; whence the substantive 
sconfitta. the original of all being Lat. configere, to fasten 
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together; whcnco discomfit 
then to disintegrate, or bro 
which it is composed; and as applied to 

up, disperse. 

Thrice hath this Hotspur, Man in swathling clothes, 

Discomfited great Douglas. 


up a mass into the parts of 

army, to break 




Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. ni. 1 


Hannibal's army, by such a panick fear, was discomfited at 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pt. 1. Sec. a. Mem. 


the walls of Koine. 


4. Subs. 3. 


sb. (1 Sam. xiv. 20). From the pro 




1 Cl 


r-i 




ceding. Rout, defeat. 


The pilours diden businesse and cure 

After tho batailo and discomjiture. 


Chaucer, The Knight s TcUe, 1010. 


Over, r. t. (Pfl. xxix. 9; Is. xxii. 8 ; Mic. i. 6). To 

uncover, lay bare; from dis- nogativo and cover, Fr. courrir. 
It. cop r ire, Lat. coo peri re. ‘The voice of the Lord dis¬ 
co ve 1 'eth tho forests,* i. e. Btripi>oth off their leaves. 

Whether any man hath pulled down or discovered any church 
chancel, or chupci, or any part of them. Grindal, Art. of En 
quiry, 1576, No. 50. 

And Shakespeare ( Mer . of Yen. 11. 7): 

Go, draw aside the curtaiiiB and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. 

In this passago tho word appears to have 
tonnedinto botwoon that in which it is now used and its 
original meaning. 


senso m 




sb. (1 Cor. ix. 17; Eph. i. 10; iii. 2; 

Col. i. 2 5). Lut. dispensatio, from pen so, to weigh. Literally, 
tho uct, or otlico of weighing out or distributing as a stew¬ 
ard dispenses or weighs out to each dependent his proper 

The Grook word (oUoeould) used in the above 
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passages is that from which economy is derived, and for 
which Dean Alford confesses himself unable to find 
exact English equivalent. 




Emong thyngea of most high perfeccion, deuout praier hath 

the first place: the nexte place hath the special choosyng out of 

theim, to who the dispensation and stewardyng of goddes woorde 
is to bee committed. 


Udal’s Erasmus, Luke. fol. 62 b. 




so. (Acts vii. 53). Appointment, arrange¬ 
ment, ordinance. Wiclif’s, Tyndale’s, and the Geneva ver¬ 
sions give the last mentioned word. The Great Bible of 

1539 has ‘ mynistracyon.’ Our translators followed the 
Rheims version. 






Aprochen gan the fatall destine, 
That Joves hath in disposicioun. 


Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. v. 2. 


v. t. (Dan. v. 16). To solve, 
used frequently in the same sense in Shakespeare. 

I am on the rack: 

Dissolve this doubtful riddle. 

Massinger, The Duke of Milan, rv. 3. 

A riddle, 

And with more difficulty to be dissolved, 


UE 


Resolve ’ is 


M K'Dz 




Offer d to CEdipus. 


Id. The Homan Actor, in. 2. 


sb. (Prov. xxxi. 19). A.-S. distcef, the staff 

on which the flax or tow was rolled in spinning. The in¬ 
strument is obsolete, though the word is still well under¬ 
stood. The Hebrew conveys the idea of roundness, and is 

again used in 2 Sam. iii. 29 for a (round) staff, and three 

times by Nehemiah (iii 12, 14, 15) for the circuit or region 
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round about Jerusalem. Chaucer has embodied in verse 

i4 common proverb of his time: 

For he h&dde more tow on his dintaf. 

The Miller's Tale , 377a- 

And in Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, r. 3), Sir Toby com¬ 
pares Sir Andrew Agucchcck’s hair to 1 flax on a distaff' 


adj. (Deut. xxv. 13; Ez. xvi 16 ; 

Lat. diners us, literally, turned 

These senses are 


r »j V’/4 J: r 






Dan. vii. 3, 7, &c.). From 

different ways; hence different, various. 

illustrated by the following examples: 


Wherfore he sent to the quene beynge in sanctuarie, diverse 
and often messengers. 


Hall, Rich . III. fol. 14 a. 


Tli e ref ore doth heaven divide 
Tho Btutu of man in divers functions. 


Shakespeare, Men . F. T. 1. 


Myself and divers gentlemen beside 
Were there surprised and taken prisoners. 


1 Men. VI. IV. 1. 


Every sect of them, hath a divers posture, or cringe by them¬ 
selves. Bacon, Ess. jii. p. 9. 


r.t. literally means to turn aside, but is 

with its substantive 'diversion/ almost exclusively used in 
the figurative senso of turning aside a man’s thoughts from 
grave or laborious occupation. Trench moralizes upon it 
to tho effect that the world, bv the uses of this and simil¬ 
ar words for amusement ana 








leasure, confesses that all 

which it proposes is, not to make us happy, but a little to 
prevent us from remembering that we are unhappy, to 
pass away our time , to divert us from ourselves {Study of 
Words , p. 9 ). Tho word is used in its original sense when 
wo speak of 'diverting' tho course of a stream, and in the 
heading of 2 Kings xvi., 


t 




Ahaz dieerteth the brazen altar to his own devotion. 


II 
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As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 

Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. i. 3. 

v.t. (Num. xi. c.; Luke xv. 12). 






r.^ 


To 


r« i 


L^a 




divide among. 


sb. (Num. xxii. 7; Jer. xiv. 14). Lat. 




divinatio. 

Diuination t or Southsaying, & telling things by coniecture. 
Mantice...‘7rpo/idvT€i//ia. Baret, AIvcaric, s. v. 

Meton, whether it was for the fcare of the successe of the 
iourney he had by reason, or that he knew by dtnindtion of his 
arte what would follow, he counterfeited the mad man. North's 

Plutarch, Alcibiadcs , p. 219. 


sb, (Deut. xviii. 14; 1 Sam. vi. 2). One who 

by divination predicts future events; Lat. dir inure , to 
foretell, predict. Wc have naturalized the word by addin 

a Saxon termination. 

Among the Romanes a Poet was called Vates, which is uh 
much as a I)miner, foreseer, or Prophet. Sidney, Defence of 
Poesie , p. 493, 1 . 20. 

Olenus Calenus, who was reputed the most famous diuinor 
and prophet of all the Tuscanes. Holland’s Pliny , xxvm. 2. 






<r 


D 


sb. (Dent. xxiv. 1). Divorce. 




•r 




Though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divorcement. 


Shakespeare Oth. rv. 2. 

, w . v.t. To cause or make, as in the phrase, ‘to do 

to wit/ i.e. to make to know, like the A.-S. don to 
witanne. Thus Gower ( Con/. A m. 1.46): 

Now doth me pleinly live or die. 






WORD-BOOR 


Itj 3 


He dothc us somdele for to wiie. 

The cause of tbilke prelacie. Id. Prol. p. 13 . 

For sche, that doth me al this wo endure, 

No rekketh never whether I synke or flete. 

Chaucer, The Knight'» Title , ‘2 39 ®* 
And do to morn that I have the victorie. Ibid. 4408. 


(Luke ii. 46, v. 17; Acts v. 34), in its 
primary sense is * a teacher* (LaL docere , doctus). It need 
linrdly be said that it applies to one skilled in any branch 
of Hcionco or philosophy, but it is so commonly used by 

members of tho medical profession only that tho places in 
0 ripturo where the word occurs are liable to bo misunder¬ 
stood by uneducated persons, The author of the ‘ Thorn¬ 
ton Romances’ calls Austyn, Gregory, Joromo, and Am¬ 
brose ‘tho foure <foctorus 1 (Kir Degrcvant, 1447). So 

also riorw Ploughman terniH tho Kvangelists: 


Ul 




rv. 


Of thin niaterc* I myghte 

M ;ikt! 

And fyudn folo witnewifls 
Among tho foure thu'tours; 

And that 1 lyu uoght of that I lore thee, 

Luc burcth witncBBo. 


long tale, 


Vision, 5305. 

You may imagine, what Jundo of faith theirs was, when the 
chiefu doctors , and lathers of their church, were the poets. 

Bacon, Kae. 111 . p. 8 . 




m. Litorally ‘teaching,* usually means 
the substance of what is taught, but in some passages ( e.g , 
Mark iv. 2) it means ‘ act of teaching/ and in others (Matt, 
vii. 28, Ac.) * manner of teaching.' 




Terfore thapoRtlo saith all that is w re ton is wreton for our 
doctryne, Caxton, Rccuytll of Troy , EpU. to B. IIL 




is used once in the Prayer-Book 
version of l's. xlix. 14, where the Auth. Y 
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About the same time, the King had 

of Foure thou Baud pounds; which 

before. 


a Loane from the Citie 

double to that they lent 


k VI ■ 1 , 


v.t. The phrase ‘to doubt of occurs in the 

preface of The Translators to the Reader : 








But was that his magnificence liked by all f we doubt of it. 

Wherfore if the Byshops and Cardinalles be of the same 
opinion, ami that suche doctrine be taughte at Rome, then is it 

longer to he doubted of but that Rome is the very 

Anteehrist. Sleidan's Commentaries, foL 2a. (Eng. trans. 1560.) 


of 




IH) 


sb. (Ilab. i. 15, 16). A.-S. drcege. Three other 

words, ukin to that which is thus rendered, are all trans¬ 
lated net (IV c\li. 1 o; Is. xix, 8, li. 20). The margin has 
flu*’ nr/ (F luka A drug-net is a net to be drawn or dragged 
along the bottom of tho water, a dredgo; cf. John 
‘ dragging the not with flslios.' 

Nor ye set not a dntgge-net for an hare. Wyat. 

Minshou gives 'a dragge or sweep-net. B. dregh-net. 


: 




i. 8 












sb. (2 K. x. 

(Matt xv. 17; Mark vii. 19), a itrivy, from led. drqf t dregs, 

dirt connoetod with A.-S. drabbe 


7), and 










in 




dr He. drqf. 


For vpon this page 9 wordea king Richard 
communicacion had he sitting at the draught, 
carnet for such 


(For this 

convenient 

counsaile). Sir T. More, Rich. III.; Works, 




■i 1 




8 6 . 


P- 


Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught.. 

Shakespeare, Tim. of Ath. v. 1. 

There war a goddes of idlenesse, a goddesse of the draught 
jokes. Burton, A Mat. of Mel. Pt. 1. Sec. 1. Men). 3. 

Wielif uses draft in the sense of 1 dregs,* Ps. 




*3 
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past tense of Drive (Josh. xvi. io, &c.). 








There is a straunger knight, 
The which for promise of great meed, vs draue 
To this attempt. 


Spenser, F. Q. vi. 7. 5 12. 




pp. (Num. xxii. 23). The old form of ‘ drawn 




in the ed. of 1611. 


For thei are not drawen to murdremete, but to health ami 
safetie. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke, foL 53 a. 




80 . (Job xxiv. 6 m.). 

Dray ye, menglyd corne. Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Sow barly and dredge, with a plentifull hand, 

Least weed stead of seed, oueigroweth thy land. 

Tusser, Husbandry, Sept. 








Thy dredge and thy barlie goe thresh out to Tna.l t.. 


Ibid . Nov. 


In that kind of corne which comprehendeth wheat, there L 

to be reckoned that grain which serueth for prouender and for- 
rage, and is sown for beasts, & namely, that which they call 
dredye or baUimong. Holland’s Pliny, ivm. 7. 




» 


v.t. (Gen. ii 15; Ex. xxx. 7). 


To trim. 






What pity is it 

That he had not so trimm’d and dress'd his land 
As we this garden. 


Shakespeare, Rich. II. 111. 4. 


so. (Gen. xxxvi 15, &c.). 

The modem limitation of this title to the highest rank of 
nobility has caused its ancient usage as applied to any 

leader or general (Lat. dux) to sound strange to our ears. 
The following are curious usages according to present 

notion s: 


A leader, chieftain. 








Dukes of this dymme place. 

Pars Ploughman’s Vision 
And thou Bethleem, &c....for of thee a duyk schal go out. 


f 


/ 


i ' 
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that Hchal gouerne my puple of lsraeL Wiclif (2), Malt. 

The great Duke, that (in dreadfull aw) 

"Vpoii Mount Horeb learn’d tb’ eteraall law. 

Sylvester's Du Bartas, p. io (ed. 1611). 

Caxton speaks of * the puissant due Cato, senatour of 

Homo;’ and of i dttc Josuo that noblo prynco/ 

Be that bryght blod that he xulde blede 
He xal us brynge fro the develys drede, 

As a duke most dowty in dede 

Thor we his dethe on rode. 


ii. 6. 


Coventry My it. p. 157. 

Gideon a duke which God raised up. Latimer, &rm. p. 31. 


*h. (Dan. ill. 5, 10, 15). The original word 

in tmmponyuhj which hootiis to bo only the Greek wpQwte. 
in a Chaldiiic form, ami which is restored by Wiclif in the 
form ki/ niphony, after tho Vulgate syrnphonia. See also 
tho margin of Autli. Vers. 

/hmfntnrr , nn iualrumcnt of musicke so called. Sarobuca. 

ret, A hrarie, M. v. 

Gesonius explains it, ( a double pipe with a bag/ 
modern dulcimer is a mdo kind of harpsicord or pianoforte, 
tho wires being struck with a rudo huuuucr*. 




Ilf. 


Tho 


r.i. to last, enduro, occurs Matt. xiii. 21. 
Compare tho still common word * during/ which is really 
u participle of tho samo verb: 

This thei dured that ?ere 
Thro quarterns and mare. 




Sir Degrevant , 1551. 

sum me 


Huge almeaful and piteful deedia, aumme 
fur a tyme to dure. Pucock’a Repressor, p. 3 

He that can trot a courser, breake a rush. 

And arm'd in proofe, dare dure a strawes strong push. 

Marston, Sat. 1. 30. 


perpetuel. 


Tho dulcimer differed chiefly from the psaltery in the wi 

being struck, instead of being twitted with a plectrum or quill, 

111 id there fore requiring both hands to perform on it. Chappell, 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, I. 35. 
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Ear, in the phrases ‘give ear/ ‘incline the ear/ in 
the sense of ‘ listen/ * attend/ occurs in Ex. xv. 26; Ps. v. 1 
xvii 6. and many other 


I. 




Break the neck of the wax. and 


every one ytre ear. 
Shakespeare, Lore's L. Lost , rv. 1. 


w hereto if you’ll a willing ear incline. 


Id. Jleas. for Jleas. v. 1. 


The latter is an imitation of the Latin idiom 


as in the 

Vulgate of Ps. xvi. 6, ‘Inclina aurem tuam mihi, et exaudi 
verba me a.’ 


v.t. (Deut. xxi 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. 

Used as a verb this word is more likely to be misunder¬ 
stood than almost any other word in our present version. 
It is derived from the Lat. arare, to plough, through the 
A.-S, erian. and is constantly used by old writers. 


24 - 




All that hise oxen eriede 
Thei to harewen after. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 13491. 


I have an half acre to erie 

By the heighe weye: 

Hadde I eryed this half acre 
And sowen it after, 

I wolde wende with yow. 


ibid. 3800. 


But who of 70U hath a seruaunt erynye or lesewynge oxis, &c. 

feeding cattle’]. Wiclif (j), Luke 


[A uth. Vers.: 


plowing or 


xvii. 7. 


Men were compelled for savegarde of life not to ere the 

ground e, but of necessitie to serve i 


. PoL V erg. li. 5 4. 


loo 
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And let them go 

To ear the land that hath some 


hope to grow. 
Shakespeare, Rich. II. m. 7. 


He that ear* my land 


my team. 


m 


1 _ 


Id. All's Well. 1. 3. 


8 b. (Gon. xlv. 6; Ex. xxxiv. 21). From A.-S. 








eriwng, ploughing. 


C'crtiu thou? there grow© many© wed is bi occasioun of hi: 
plautitig, deluyng, eriny and sowing, jit he wole not ceeae. 

Pecock*B Repressor, p. 77B. 


8 b. (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph.i. 14). A pledge, 

security. In all three passages tlio word is a translation 
of which is merely a modification of a Hebrew 

word, and occurs again in Gon. xxxviii. 17, 18, where the 
A. V. has ‘pledge.’ The etymology is not quite certain. 
Kichurdson connects it with the adjective earnest (A.-S. 
t•urwHit from yrnan, to run: hcnco, to be eager after); bat 
thu connection is tnoro apparent than real. With 
probability Mr Wedgwood (Proc. of Phil , Sue. v. 33 ) 
gests tho Welsh ernes, ernest (whence ernatr , to givo 
nest-money), connected with tho Goolic arra , and Latin 
nrrha, which last sooms to point to the Hebrew. 

But tho usage of the word is common. Thus, in Shake¬ 
speare's Tiro (lent, of Ver.11. i, is a play upon its double 
sense: 










HI' 


Speed. No believing you iudeed, sir; but did you perceive 
her mrnetfff 

l a/. She gave me none except 


angry word. 


il 


And again, 1 Hen. VI. v. 3: 


I’ll lop 


member off and give it you 

In earnest of a further benefit. 


And Fullor says of younger brothers: 

Many of them have adventured to oheapen dear enterpris 

and were only able to pay the earnest. Holy State, 






. § 3. 
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adj. (Dcut. xv. c.). Hebrew; in ed. of j6u. 

You rogue, they were bound, every man of them; or I am a 
Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. Shakespeare, r Hen . IV. n. 4. 






v.t. Derived through Fr. idifier from Lai. 

cedificare , to build. This word does not occur in the Old 
Testament, but is often used in the New Testament, where 

it is an exact rendering of a word literally meaning 

construct a house, to build up;’ but from the Christian 
Church being called the temple or house of God, it acquirci 1 
a metaphorical and spiritual meaning, and is applied, in th 

New Testament and in modern language, to mental or 
spiritual advancement. Old English writers used the word 
in its original sense of build; 


t< 


e 


e.g. 


I shal overturne this temple. 

And a-doun thro we it; 

And in thre daies after 
Edifie it newe. 


4 Piers Ploughman’s Vis . 11068. 

He did, moreover, at London eedefie a gate on the bancke of 
the river Thames, which, accordinge, to his name, of the pos- 

teritee, was called Belinsgate. Pol. Verg. 1. 46. 

We retain this literal meaning in edifice . 


So Spenser, who affected archaisms; 


A little wyde 

There was an holy chappell edify dc. 


F. Q. 1. 1, § 34. 


In Acts xx. 32 the metaphor is retained, but the Greek 
word is translated. Compare also Col. ii. 7, and Jude 


20. 


adv. (Act of Unif. Eliz.). Soon after 


1 i failQili 


A.-S. ceftsdna. 


They go abord, 

And [he] eftsoones gan launch his barke forthright. 

Spenser, F. Q. n. 11, § 4. 
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The Giant, wiping with his hand his wound, 

Cries, tush, ’tis nothing: but eftsoones the ground 

Sunk vndcr him. 

Sylvester’s Du Bart as, The Tropkeis , p. 523. ed. 1611. 
And verily this carefull regard of the fathers, will worke also 

greater diligenre in the masters themselves, seeing that by this 

meanes they are called eftsoones, as it were to account and ex¬ 
am i no how much they plie their schoilers, and how they profit 
undor their hands. Holland’s Plutarch, Morale , p. 11. 


(Ex. xxii. 30). Eighth, in the ed. of 161 x 




II* 




Now his Sonne, 

Henry tho Fight, Life, Honour, Name and all 

That made mo happy; at one stroako ha’s taken 

For euor from the world. 


Shakespeare, lien. VIII . n. 1 (ed, 1623). 


A.-S. trgthn\ for 'each of two,* occurs Lev. 

Chron. xviii. <1; John xix. 18; Rov. xxii. 


Mi Sill 


Tl 




It was 
proviu- 


P" ^ 


x. 1 ; 

formerly in good use, and may still bo hoard 
ciulism. 






The furste dunt that ho him juf ho smot out aither eje. 
Life uf St Brandan, 434. 


And craked bothe hire legges 

And tho artnes after 

Of either of tho thoves. 


Piers Ploughman's Vis. 12220. 


If it may not be found in one man, combine two of either 

wort. Bacon, Ess. xxx. p. 133. 

Foure and foure to either side. Ibid. XLvi. p. 189. 

' Either to other * in the Marr. Sorv- means ‘ each to the 




other. 


Either despiseth 00 1 her. Piers Ploughman's Vis. 2768. 

Eyther of you are so fond of other. Greene’s Groatsworth of 

verso. 


n it, sig. Ca 


Either is also used i 

now writo or. 


Luko vi. 42. where 


should 


nr 


Liii; 
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Either make the tree good and his fruit good also, 

make the tree bad and his fruit bad also. Matt. xii. 33, quoted 

by Tyndale, Boot. Tr, p. 50. H 


eith er 




.J’ (^ a t. electus), simply means ‘chosen,* in 
which sense it was first applied to the Israelitish nation, 
and then, in the early Church, to the whole bodv of Chris¬ 
tians, as being chosen from the world of the ungodl 
angels,’ in 1 Tim. v. 21, seems to 
chosen ministers.’ 

Saint Paul, that elect instrument of God, taketh muster of 

God’s warriors, and teacheth Christian people 
fSerm. 




y. * Elect 
the angels, God's 


iniwin 


to war. Latimer 


p. 490. 

Shakespeare employs it in a sense in which we now use 
the Fr. elite; 


Men 

Of singular integrity and learning. 
Yea, the elect of the land. 


Hen. Till. n. 


4 - 


redundant in Gen. xlii. 16, as in Latimer (Serm. 






p. 52): 


Shall you often see the punishments assigned by the laws 
executed, or else money redemptions used in their stead? 


sb. (1 Sam. v. 6, &c.). From It. emorroidi 
and Fr. hemorroides, which are both derived from Gr. 
aifioppotScs, we have the two forms enterods and heenwr- 
rhoids, a painful disease known now commonly as the piles. 
In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy , we find the word in 
the forms heemrods and hemroids. 




sb. (Gal. v. 20). Jealousy, rivalry i 

bad sense; Lat. eemulatio. c Emulations’ is the rendering 
of the Gk. £17X01, and is illustrated by the following pas¬ 
sage from Baret’s Alcearie (s.v. Enuze). 

To haue enuie to som man, to be angrie with an other man 


13-feni 


*1 




Ill] 
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coiiet to haue...Acmulor.. .and Aemu- 


which hath that which 

latio...i« such a kind of enuie. 


LVi 


advertised their great general slept. 

Whilst emulation in the army crept. 

Shakespeare, TV. and Ct. it. 2 , 


I 


kVTV 


Men have a foolish manner (both parents, and echoole- 

emulation 


masters, and seruanta) in creating and breeding 
between brothers, during childhood, which many times sorteth 
to discord, when they are men; and disturbeth families. Bacon, 

Ban. vil. p. 24 . 


1 il 


v.t. (1 Tim. i. 12). Like the Fr. habiUer , to 

make ablo {habitis) for any purpose, to qualify. 

Feare breedeth wit, anger is the cradle of courage, ioy 
opeuetb and enabUth the heart. Sidney, A rcadia } p. 44, L 3 1, 

80 Fullor, speaking of commerco: 

No work can be base prescribed in reference to a noble end, 
sr Lheirs is that learn an honest mystery to enable them for the 

service of £jod and the country. 

And just boforo ho uses disenable in tho soqse of ‘dis¬ 
qualify 

Neither doth an apprenticeship extinguish native nor disena¬ 
ble to acquisitive gentry. Holy State t 






■ 5 * 


sb. (Ex. vii. 11; Lev. xix. 26 ; Eccl. 
x. 11). Incantation; from the Lat. incan lament urn, the 

chnnting a magical verse or formula which was supposed to 
havo a potent influence. 

There are not a few who are persuaded for certaine, that 
euon the very serpents, as they may be burst by inckantment t so 
they can vnwitch themselues. Holland’s Ptiny t XXVIn. a. 

And in another passage, speaking of eclipses (xxv. 2): 

The most part of the common people b&ue bin and 
this opinion (receiued by tradition from their forefathers) that 
ull the same is done by inchantments, ft that by the means of 






of 


■ 1 a- 
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some sorceries and herbs together, both sun and moone 

be charmed, and inforced both to lose and recouer their jtrht. 

O 

in the phrase ‘to the end? for ‘in order that, 
occurs in Ex. viii. 22. Polybius, when with Scipio in Afrie 

saw some lions 

Crucified and hanged vp, to the end that vpon the sight »f 
them other Lions should take example, and be skarredfrom doii 
the like mischiefe. Holland’s Pliny , viii. 16. 

v.t. (Ezr. iv. 13; 1 Esd. vi. 33). From 
Fr . endommager. The word is essentially the same with 

endanger both in origin and meaning [Hanger], and is 

now represented by the shorter form damage. In the 
same manner we retain treat , while entreat lias become 
obsolete; while on the other hand encompass has survived 
compass , and encourage the unusual form courage found 

in Latimer: 


nmv 






1 


r-i 






Where your good word cannot advantage him, 

Your slander never can endamage him. 

Shakespeare, Tico Gent, of Yer. in. 2. 

Hence endamagement —damage in (K. John, 11.1). 




connected with Fr. devoir, duty, which 
is from Lat. debere , is used as a reflexive verb in the Col 
lect for Second Sunday after Easter, in the preface to the 
Confirmation Office, and in the Office of Ordering of 
Priests. 




I haue endeuoyred me to make an ende. Caxton, Got dm 
Legend, 2nd prol. 

That euery man in his partye endeuoyre tkeym vnto the resist 
ence a foresayd. Id. ProL to Godf. of Boloyne. 

This is called in scripture ‘a just man* that endeavoureth 
himself to leave all wickedness. Latimer, Serin, p. 340. 

And Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, rv. 2): 

Endeavour thyself to sleep. 

Even when employed according to its present usage the 
word endeavour had a much greater intensity of meaning, 
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implying ‘the highest energy that could be directed to 
itlyncf (Maurice, Lincoln’s Inn Sermons , p. 156). The 
ft true of such passages as Kph. iv. 3, ‘ endeavouring to keep 

tho unity of the Spirit,’ and 2 Pet i. 15, is greatly weakened 

by giving to endeavour its modern sense. 

Tf wo attach to 1 endeavour’ its present meaning, we may too 
easily persuade ourselves that the Apostle does no more than 
l»id us to attempt to preserve this unity, and that he quite recog¬ 
nizes the possibility of our being defeated in the attempt. 
Trench, On the A nth. Vers . of the N. T. p. 44. 


:ir 


sh. The more usual form of this word, 

which only occurs Ezek. xl. 43 (rnarg.), is andiron (in 
Prompt. Parrnl. aw tide me and awndyryn); otherwise it 
might bo thought to be derived from tho position and 
uiiaerial of the instrument it denotes, viz. iron standards, 
one at each end of a lireplace, to support logs of wood while 
buing burnt; they were in common use until displaced by 
the modern fire-grate. But the termination -iron has pro¬ 
bably no more to do with tho root than -wood in wormtrood 
A.-H. trertnml, O. icermuth). Mr Wedgwood gives Med. 

jat. andean, andela, andeda , Fr. land ter , and adds, ‘The 
Flemish teend-iper probably exhibits the truo origin, from 

icr/ulrti, to turn; trend-f/ser , brand-i)*er, crntcntcrimn, fer- 

vum in quo veru vertitur,—Kib, i.o. the rack in front of the 
kitchen dogs or andirons,for supporting tho spit.’ 

insertion of tho ‘r’ compare ‘vagrant’ from ‘vagans.’ In 

('ax ton’s Bake for TraveUers % quoted in Prompt . Parv . 
p. 19, note 2: 

Thi ngiii that ben vmjtl after the hoii9...vpon the herthe belong- 

I'lh wunde or turves, two antlyrtma of yrou [tmmieurs], a tonge, 
a gredyrou. 






For the 


And again, in Horm&ni Vulgaria (1519), fob 154^; 

I lacke a fyre pan, and andyars to bere vp the fuel. 

Andena, ipoporgium. 


A wndtrnc ( awrulyryn , awndyrn) 
IVornot. Parvul. 
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Her andirons 

{I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of silver. 


Shakespeare, Cymb. II 

v. t . from Lat. dos f a dowry (Med. Lat. do- 

alium, whence Fr. doaaire, E. dower and the verbs endo- 
airer and endouerer ), and so literally 1 to furnish with a 

dowrythence Ho furnish with any gift or qualification.’ 
This is certainly the sense in Gen. xxx. 20; Ex. xxii. 16; 
and in the Marriage Service, * with all my worldly goods I 

thee endow * 


. 4. 






sb. occurs 2 Chron. xxvi. 15; Ezek. xxvi. 9, 
and three times in the margin, denoting, in each ease, 
military machine, implement of warfare.’ Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it means any instrument showing contrivance and skill 
(ingenium) in its construction. It is defined in Du Cange 

Machina bellica ingenio et arte adinventa.’ 

So that the ram that batters down the wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of his poise. 

They place before hia hand that made the engine. 

Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. 1. 3. 

In an old poem of the thirteenth century the wonl 

a verb, * to plot against 




L7J 








occurs 




Ho may more trayson do, or is loverd betere engine , 
Than he that al is Crist is to. 


Debate of the Bodu and Soul , 125. 


Dekker uses enginous. 

The word occurs in one of its earliest stages in Chau 

ccr’s Parson's Tale : 


The goodea of nature of the soule ben good wit, acharp un¬ 
derstanding, subtil engyn, vertu naturel, good memorie. 


In the old Norman French Life of S. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, 1 . 3997» edited by Mr Luard, it occurs iu the sense 
of ‘a machine:’ 


Purpensez s’est de un e[n]gin 
Par quel s’enva par le chemin. 
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Sco Gin. 


pp. (Jam. i. 21), for the more usual ‘graft- 

Tue root of grqft is the same as that of grave , both 
being from A.-S. gntfan, to carve, dig. This word is ano¬ 
ther instance out of many in which of two forms the longer 
lms been rejected and the shorter retained. Thus Gower 
(Vowf. Am. 1. p. 66) uses entamed for tamed , and sample 
lms taken the place of ensample. See Endamage. 

And ’tin the only way, as by marriage they are engrafted to 
other families, to alter the breed. Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pt. 1. 
Hua, 1. Mem. 4. Subs. 1. 




I® 


i*d. 


v.t. (2 Sam. xxii. 37; Ps. iv. 1). To set at 




large or at aborty, to set freo. 


This yere nlso the kyng enlarged Elyanoure bis mother, 

hiohu longu before at tho commaundement of his father her 

in secrete kepyuge. Fa by an’a 




h mn I Hindis was as >1 pryaoner kejite 
Clmm. Rich. I. i). u, col. 4 (cd. 1516). 


sb. (Lat. excmplum), tho more usual form 
of example In old authors, occurs several times both in 

Bible (1 Cor. x. 11; Phil, iii, 17, &c.) and Prayer-Book. 




r .1 


LTJ 


Ac I may she we ensamples 

As I se outlier while. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 1353. 


S ous Prynces and bye men of noble and vertuouse courage 

e enmmple tempryse werkys leeful and honneste. Cax> 


Glo 


nhold t 

ton, Prol. fo iiodf. of Boloyne. 


Bot do not as thai doun, thereof take good hede, 

But jifr thai showe joue good emsampil to the soule hele. 

Audelay, Poems, p. 47. 

A bishop, not alonely giving good ensample, but teaching 
according to it, rebuking and punishing vice. Latimer, Serin. 
1 1. 14* 
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We retain the shorter form sample which was former! v 
used for ‘example. 1 

that saumple is, yet is there lesse reason in 
our case, then in that. Sir T. More, Rich. III.; I fori*, p . 4 g </. 


And as simple as 


sb. (Nurn. ii. 2; Is. v. 26). A standard, or 

flag; Fr. enseigne, Lat. iusigue. Formerly corrupted into 
ancient. 

Which Sylla perceiuing, lighted straight from his horse, and 

taking an cnsig>ie in his hand, ran through the middest of his 
men that fled. North’s Plutarch, Sylla, p. 51 

This Golden Cluster the Herauld delivereth also to the Tir- 

san, who presently delivereth it over to that Son that he had 
formerly chosen to be in house with him; who bearetli it before 
his Father as an Ensign of Honor when he goeth in publick 
ever after, and is thereupon called The Son of the Vine. Paeon, 
N. Atlantis, p. 254 (ed, 1651). 


1. 


v.t. From Fr. ensuicre , which again is from 

the Lat. insequor . As an active verb, it occurs Ps. xxxiv. 
14 (Prayer-Book); quoted also 1 Pet. iii. 11, in its original 
sense of ‘ follow after and overtake/ It is uow obsolete in 
this sense; but in Wiclif and writers of his age sm* was the 
word almost invariably used for ‘follow;’ thus in the above 
passage Wiclif (ed. Lewis) has, 

Seke he pees, and parfyth sue it. 

So in Matt. viii. 1: 

Whanne Jhesus was come doun fro the hill myche puple 

sueden him...Sue thou me and lete the dede men birie her dele 
men. 






Faste he suede after hem: he and othere mo. Life of Thomas 

Beket, 51. 

The pley he suede of houndes: and of hauekes also ynouy. 

Ibid. 191. 
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Latimer uses ensue in the same way: 


If it be truth, why may not I any so, to courage my hearere 

to receive the same more ardently, and ensue it more stu¬ 
diously, Rem. p. 33^. 


Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. II. 1 


v.i. (Marr. Serv.) from Fr. entreprendre , 

formerly: thuB, 

I have emprysed and fynyshed this sayd lytil werke and 

boke, Besechynge Almyghty god to be his protectour and defend- 
our agayn alle his Enemyea, and gyue hym grace to subdue 
them, and inespeciall them that haue late enterprysed agayn right 
and reuon to make warn* wythin hia royamme. Caxton, £pil. to 

M i rrour of (/it Wurldc. 




1 MiTTI 




to uudertako. The verb was in good 


lm:iv 


any thing against them of trou- 
7 /JuW Reply to Henry VIII. 


enterprised 

bio, vexation, or displeasure. 

. n. 15^9* 


No have 


over 




M 


Alas! madamo, yf I have enterprysed 

A tbyng to bye truly for my degre. 

Hawes, Past, of Pleas . cap. 18. 


On tho othor hand, ‘undortaking' is used by Bacon 
(AW. is.) in tho sense of‘enterprising? 




adj. (i Cor. ii. 4; Col. ii. 4). Persuasive: 

\ tho margin of the former passage gives ‘ pcrsuasible.’ 

i _ 

This MenestheuB was the first that began to flatter the people, 

| and did seeke to winne the fauour of the communal tie, by sweete 

j entisiny wordes, North’s Plutarch, Thes. p. 17. 




I MVS 


iT'l 




adr. (Communion Office). 

W e Thy servants entirely desire Thy fatherly goodness. 

I 

It is usod os the equivalent of the Lat. integrd. fully, 
i perfectly. The adjective entire is derived through tne Fr. 






12 
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entier= Lat. integer , and is used in the sense of the latto: 
by Spenser (F. Q. n. IO, §31): 

He to Cordelia him aelfe addrest, 

Who with entire affection him receau’d. 

Wherefore I pray you entierly , 

With all mine herte, me to iere. 

Chaucer, Bom. of the Rose, p. 64. 

t, v.L where we should now use treaty occurs 
several times in our version. The following passage shows 
both usages, the obsolete and that still current: 

I intreated you in my last to burn my letters sent unto you 
for the argument sake;...and if you entreat this postscript in 
the same manner, you shall not erre a whit. Letter of Mr 1 Secrc* 
tary Davison, a.d. 1586 (Nicolas’s Life of Davison, p. 151). 

Scotland is the other parte of Brytainee whereof I will some¬ 
what at large entreate in this place. Pol. Vergil, I. 5. 

Called to this convocation, as I see, to entreat here of nothing 
but of such matters as both appertain to the glory of Christ, and 
to the wealth of the people of England. Latimer, Serin, p. 44. 

But formerly to entreat had the stronger signification 
‘to prevail by entreaty,’ just as now ‘to persuade,’ which 
originally signified simply ‘ to use persuasion/ is according 
to present usage ‘ to prevail upon by persuasion.’ Ralegh 
( Guiana , p. 77), says of the old chief of Aromaia: 

I desired him to rest with vs that night, but X could not 
intreat him. 




3sl 


1^1 




sb. (Josh. viii. 29). Entrance. 

Pray eng us to take onr entryng 

And come unto the ladies precence. 

Hawes, Past, of Pleasure, cap, 8. 

Before the dore, and in the very miring. Antfc ipsum vepti- 
bulum, primdque in limine. Virg. Baret, AIveaHe. 

This Camalet sometime a famous towne, or castle standeth at 
the south end of the church of south Gadbury, the same is situat 
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un a very tor or hil, wonderfully strengthned by nature, to the 
liiuh be two entrinya vp, by very steepe way, one by north 
other by southwest. Stow, Annals, p. oo. 


\rs il 




tb. (Ex. xxxv. 15). Entrance. 




khti 


iki 


*b. (Matt, xxvii. 18; Acts viL 9; Ro m. 1. 29, 

&c.) Malice, ill-will, spite. 

Envye proprely is malice, therfore is it proprely agayns the 
bouutd of the Holy Crust. Chaucer, /'arson's Tale. 

Enuie, hatred, malice, ill will, spite. 

Buret, Alvearie. 


khti 


Inuidia Sl Inuidentia. 


But since he stands obdurate 


And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury. 


Shakespeare, Met, of Yen. iv. 1. 


Not A frick owns a serpent, I abhor 

More than thy fame and eni'tj. 


Id. Coriol. I. 8 . 

Our course will seem too bloody, Cuius Casaius, 

To cut tho head off, and then hack the limbs; * 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards. 

Id. Jul. Cat. III. 1. 


Troilus shall be such to Cressid 
Can say worst shall be 


what mry 
mock for his truth. 


r; 1 


Id. Tr. and Cr. 111. 4. 


8 b. (Rom. xiii. 13; James ill. 14, &c.) 


I LHil 




above. 


Eiivy; 




0./. (Lam. ii. 13). To make equal, compare; 
Lat. (wiuare. Not used now as a transitive verb. 




ado. (Ex. i. 19; Nura. xiv. 11, Ac.). A.-S. 

fore/ is common in old writers, and still in 

To use too many circ urns tan oes, ere one come to the matter, 
is wearisome; to use none at all, is blunt. Bacon, Eta. 
p. 138. 




I Of, 


r 1 


r 
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Cruden refers to si 


to which add i Sat. 




* ■ • 

111. 3. 


rA. from Lat. errors to wander, or stray: heno 

to stray from the path of duty, to transgress The folio? 

mg passage from Widif (Matt, xviii ed. Lewis' well illu 
trates the phrase in the General Confession, ‘ We hat 
erred an d strayed: 


13 - 








rlii 






What semeth to you, if ther weren to 


hunuri 

scheep and 00n of hem hath errid wher he schal not lere nvnt 
and nyne in desert, and schal go to seche that, that erridet 




man 




t L 


And in his version of Jude 13, ‘ wandering stars 
planets are called ‘ crringc sterns.* It is worth noting 
that most of the words used to express siu contain the ider 
of departure from the right path: e g. the word tin itsel 
is from A.-S. syndrian, to separate, sunder; trrow.o ii 
wrung, twisted; evil has the same meaning; trespass and 
transgression both mean, overstepping due bounds; ini 
quity , that which is not equal, leaning to one side more 
than the other; un righteousness, not going in right t rite 
( i.e . vcays) ; and so on. A great many of the Hebrew and 
Greek words for sin are of the same nature; indeed, the 
common word in the New Testament, and that whic 
occurs in evei'y place where our version has tin, is a word 

(afianria) which literally means ‘ missing a mark, deviation, 




Jj 


lil 




error. 


My Lord, the Commons sends you word by me,... 

That they will errs from your highnesse person. 

The First Part of the Contention , Sc. 

(Cambridge Shakespeare, v. p. 379.I 

sb. ( 0 . Fr. esc hap per, to escape), ‘one that 
escapes, 1 occurs in margin of 2 Kings ix. 15. 

p.£. (Job L r, 8; ii. 3 ; 1 Pet iil 11; P 
14, Pr.-Book, &c.) is from the old Norman etch iter, to flee 
from, shun, avoid. The Fr. esquirer and It tchirare or 
schifare are connected with the G. tcheueti, 0 . H.G. tkiu- 

han and E. shy. 
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wight achtweih thee to here 

Tby songs be so elenge in good fay. 

Chaucer, Cucleow and Nightingale 


For 




1 * 4 * 


thenketb ms 


Than is it wisdom 

To maken vertu of necessity, 

And take it we), that we may not esckewe. 

Id. The Knight 


TaU, 3 ° 45 * 


It sit thee well to taken beds 

That thou escheue of thy manhede 
Ypocrisie and his aemblaunt. 


Gower, Conf. Am. i. p. 8i. 


the conclusion to the 


C ax ton uses the word twice i 

Game at Chess , I at. ed.: 

That ayrme may be esckewid. 

That every man eackewe synne. 

And Shakespeare's version of the common proverb, 

’t lie cured must be ondured,’ is, 


nri 


what 


what cannot be eschewed must be embraced. 


Merry Ivicet, v. 5. 


f>.t. (Gen. xlii. 27; Josh. xiv. 7). 

p. esphr, which are modifications of the Lat. 
The origin of tho word was indicated in the old 


Fr. 


espier, 8d 

as pic ere. 

form aspy or as pie, which occurs in Pecock’s Repressor, 

p. 92; 

same counsel). 

tho same sense, but Gower has the 
Am. 1. 81): 


unto tymo thei mo we asp ie the defaut of the 

Tho abbreviated form spy is still used in 

espie (Conf. 


limn n 


Simon, whiche made 

Withinne Troie, 


espie 




■I-] 


when bis love be doth espy , 

Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. 

Shakespeare, if id. N.'a 

Securely I 

Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 

Id. Rich. II. 1. 3. 


. m. 1. 
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sb. (Gen. xliii. 7; Estli. i. 7; Ps. cxxxvi. : 
&c.). This word, in the Bible and Prayer-Book, and old 
writers generally, is not restricted to the meaning now 

usually put upon it, but has the same breadth of signi¬ 
fication which is still given to the word £ state/ Somo of 
the sentences in which the old word occurs sound strange 

to modern ears: thus, 

But to tlientent that other of what estate or degre he or they 
stande in. may see in this sayd lityll book, yf they gouermd 

themself as they ought to doo. Caxton, Prol. to Game of Chess t 
1st ed. 






» I 




. M' 


Queen Elizabeth, in a letter to Sir Thomas Hencago 

41), speaks of a 1 oounscllof estate;' ami 
Lord Bacon constantly uses this form of the word in the 
sense in which it is used in the collect for Good Friday, 
for all estates of men.’ 

Latimer defines as part of the duty of a kin 

To see to all estates; to provide for the poor; to see victuals 
ood cheap. Serin, p. 215. 




Cf 


D? 






As well we know your tenderness of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse, 

Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally indeed, to all estates. 


Shakespeare, Rich. III. in. 7. 


sb. (Lev. v. 15; vi. 6). Estimate, valua 




\y 




tion, rating. 


A heathen: Lat. ethnicus, Gk. ivviKos. 


sb. 




For the learned know that euen in S. Hioroms time, the 

both Ethnicks. The Transla- 


Consul of Rome and his wife were 
tors to the Reader. 


_ sb. (literally, ‘a messenger of good 

tidings’), which is now almost exclusively applied to the 

writers of the four Gospel narratives, is not so applied in 

any of the three passages (Acts xxi. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. 








lT! 
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lv. 5) in which it occurs; but to ministers of the Church 

wiio assisted tho Apostles in spreading the Gospel, or 
Kvangel, of our Lord Jesus Christ, and who were Bent from 
placo to place to execute such particular commissions os 
tho Apostles thought fit to intrust to them. In Borne of 
tho old writers, tho word is Englished into Gospeller , 
though this last word came afterwards to be applied to tho 
(person who read tho * gospel * ill tho Communion Office. 


With the Pocalypa of Ion, 

The Powlua Fystolus every chon, 
The Paraholus of Sal am on 

Payntyd ful ryjth. 

And the foure tfospelloruB 

Syttyng on pyllorus, &c. 


Sir Dtgrtvant , 1441. 


atfr. In the phrases ‘even now’ (t Kings xiv. 

14)/ even ho’ (Luke x. 21 ), tho usago of even is old fashioned 

and is roplacod in fumilior English by tho equivalent word 

‘just’ 




LililVJ 


A rhyme 1 learn d even now 
Of one I danced withal. 


Shakespeare, Rom. and Jul. 1. 5. 

His faco thou hast, for even 90 look’d he 
Accomplish'd with the number of thine hours. 

Id. Rich. II. 11. 1. 


sb. (Josh. v. 10, etc.). A-S. erfen, the evening. 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these fields from morn till even fought 

Shakespeare, lien. V. III. 1. 






sK (A.-8. fen-sang, vespers), is given in 
tho calendar prefixed to tho Prayer-Book to denote * even¬ 
ing sorvico,’ in distinction tomatius, or * morning sorvice;* 

carrying us back to the time when intoning tho sorviceB 
was almost the universal custom. 


fji 
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'We find the word in the old ballad of Chevy Chace: 


This battell begane in Chyviat, 

An owar befor the none, 

And when even song bell was rang, 

The battell was nat half done. 

For though the day be never so longe 
At last the belles ringeth to erensonge. 

Hawes, Past, of Pleas. cap. 4?. 




so, (Gen. xxiv. 63; Josh. vii. 6), and 
Evening-tide, j? 5 . (2 Sam. xi. 2; Is. xvii. 14). A.-S. a>fen 

tid, the evening. 






As when a a warm e of gnats at euentide 

Out of the fennea of Allan do arise. 


Spenser, F. Q. II. 9, § 16. 

y, ado. (Athan. Creed). For ever and 




ever. 


I warrant you he is in this opinion, that with his own works 

he doth merit remission of his sins, and satisfieth the law through 
and by his own works; and so thinketh himself to be saved ever¬ 
lastingly . Latimer, Semi. p. 570. 

pr. (2 Esd. iii. 10), was formerly used where 

‘each,’ of which it is a compound, would now be found. 
The old forms are everich , everech , everilk. 

Everich of hem schal hate other with dedly hate. Chaucer, 
Parson's Tale. 


1_ 






hundred knightes. 


Everich of you schal bryng 
KnighTs Tale, 1853. 

Everich in otheres hond his trouthe laith. Id. Friar's Tale 


Id. 


Jill 


6986. 


The kyng satte in the midle, and the queue on the lefte hande 
of the table, & on every side of her stoode a countesse holdynge 
a clothe of pleasaunce when she liste to drynke. Hall, Rich. Ill. 

f. 1 a. 


Every of them, is carried swiftly, by the highest motion. 
Bacon, Ess. xv. p. 56. 
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rib. (Prov. viii. c.). 806 Aheooanct 




ty 




15). Bad, ill; A.-S 


adj, (Ex. v. 19; Deut. 

if el, G. wbel. Sir T. More says of Richard the Third: 


Kh 


k 7 >> 




None mill captain e was hee in the warre. Works, p. 37 

And again (p. 37 g): 

In case that y° king his brother (whose life hee looked that 
mil dyete shoulde shorten) shoulde happen to decease. 




Thia usage of evil is obsolete, 

nnder’s friends 

Beganne 

mill of him. 


is the following. Alex 




litle to finde fault with Alexander, and to 

North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 740. 

(ulr. (Ex. v. 22; Acta xiv. 2). Ill, which is merely 

n contmctod form of the Bamo word. 

* to treat ill.’ 

I am a stranger in these parts, set vpnn (without any cause 
giufl by m«) by son 10 of your scruants, whom because I haue in 
my iust defence mill entreated, I came to make my excuse to 
you. Sidney, Arcadia , p. 37, 1 . 6 . 


r;i 


l> 




To evil entreat’ is 


»K (l)out. xvii. 1). Ugliness 
deformity. The Mob. 1ms ‘any ovil thing.’ See Favour. 
Latimer {Serm. p. 220) uaos evil-favoured: 

lie (Achitophel), when he saw his counsel took no place, goes 
and hangs himself, in contemplation of this evil-favoured face of 

death. 










J 


sb. (Is. xiv. 4 mi). 




r. i 


ltXj I' 




--— 9 . ado. (Gen. xv. 1; 2 Sam. viii. 8, sc.), 

liko pasting, uaoa as an adverb. Wolsey is described by 
Shakespeare {Hen. VIII. iv. 2), 

A scholar, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading. 

angry with them for 






rr j 


a « 




They did exceeding ill, and God 
doing. Latimer, Serm. p. 316. 


■ ±_ W J 


■T 
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^_ U ^k. _J 


_ ro. Lat. excellentidy which occurs very 

often, is one of a large class of words derived from the 
Latin which formerly ended in -y (Lat. -ia\ but which have 
been superseded to a great extent by the simpler termina¬ 
tion in -e. Comp, continency , iunocency , \oenitency, &c. 
Bacon (Ess. xliii. p. 176) speaks of nature bein 




O 


Bather busie not to erre, then in labour, to produce excellent •< 


WT33TI 


adj. (Dan. ii. 31 ;2 Pet. i. 17). Excessive 

surpassing; Lat. exceUens. 




r-i 




Why are not the starres aeene as well in the day, as in the 
night. Because they are darkened by the excellent brightneste 
of the Sunne from whome they borrowe their chief est light. 

Blundevile, Exercises , fol. 156 a, ed. 1594. 




v.i. To make exceptions or objections. 

None of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to except 
against him. The Translators to the Reader. 


Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of a king; 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. 1. 1. 

For perhaps, they have heard some talke; such an one is 
a great rich man; and another except to it; yea, but he hath a 
great charge of children. Bacon, Ess. vui. p. 26. 


pp. (Art. xv). Excepted. 




Item that all other castelles, holdes and fortresses, shall 
peaceably remain in the hads of tbe possessor and owner without 
chalenge or demaunde durynge the sayd truce, the castel of 
dumbarre onelye excepts, (whyche was deliuered into thenglishe 
mens handes by the apoinctment of the duke of Albany when he 
fled into Fraunce). Hall, Rich. Ill. fol. 19 a. 


i8o 
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money changer, 


8 b. (Matt. xxv. 27). 








lianker. 


Such an exchanger, or banker. Colly bis tea.. .Trapezita... Men 

mrius...JtoXXupioTiJf, rpairefirij*. Baret, AIvcarie, s. 

pp. (Me<l. Lat. excomm unicat ui) 

(Art. xxxui.), belongs to another largo class in which the 
terminations have been almost universally altered, but this 
timo in tho opposite dircetion, by lengthening instead of 

shortening, this and many similar words now ending with 


v. 








ITT 


ed. 


Now the reprouing that the church reproueth, if the partye 
that httue done tho wrong when he is reproued thereof, set not 
thmhy, is ye woto well in conclusion to be excomuntcafe out 
nf tho christen company. Sir T. Moro, Works, p. 790 e. 

TIiub Latimer uses alienate for alienated: 

Most farthest from the world, most alienate from it. 


P* 4.1- 


pp. in 2 Pot. ii. 14, whoro the Vulgate 

Ims exercitaUnn, means ‘ mado familiar.’ 

An hnstie fortune inaketh an enterpriser, and remouer,...but 
the exercised fortune maketh the able man. 

p. 166. 


I> 




Bacon, Am. 




sb. Exigency, extremity. 

Therefore as one complaineth, that alwayes in the Senate of 
Rome , there was one or other that called for an interpreter: so 

lest the Church be driuon to the like exigent, it is necessary to 
liaue translations in a readinesse. The Translators to the Reader. 


Why do you cross me in this exigent! 

Shakespeare, Jul. Coe*. V. 1. 


In the literal sense of ( extremity 1 it occurs in Shake- 

spearo: 


These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 

W ax dim, as drawing to their exigent. 


l Hen. VI. II. 5. 
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so. (Acts xix. 13). From the Greek 




OpKOf , 

an oath; the original meaning of the verb exorcise was to 
adjure, as in St Matt. xxvi. 63. Hence exotxists 

those who pretended to raise or cast out devils by adjuring 

or commanding them in the Divine Name to come forth. °* 




were 


Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. 


Shakespeare, Jul. Coes. 11. 1. 

If a dumb devil possesseth a servant, a winding cane is th 
fittest circle, and the master the exorcist to drive it out. Ful¬ 
ler, Holy State, vm. 5. 


0 


v.t. (Lat. expecto ), used in its original mean¬ 
ing, to look out for, wait for, occurs Job xxxii. 4 m .; 

Macc. ix. 25, and Heb. x. 13. 

It was truly observed by ODe, that himselfe came very hardly 
to little riches, and very easily to gTeat riches. For when' a 
mans stock is come to that, that he can expect the prime of 
markets, and overcome those bargainee which for their great - 
nesse are few mens money,...he cannot but encrease mainely. 
Bacon, Ess. xxxiv. p. 146. 

So Shakespeare (Mer. of Ven. v. 1.): 

Let's in and there expect their coming. 

And Fuller says of Julius Scaliger: 

Whilst he expected the tides and returns of business, he filled 
up the empty places of leisure with his studies. H0ly State , XXIII. 










n 


adj. (Heb, i. 3), from Lat. expressus, the par¬ 
ticiple of exp rime re, which has for one of its meanings 1 to 

del. mould, pour tray/ Sir T. More uses it in the same 

in the passage above quoted: 

This is (quoth he) y e fathers owne figure...y e playne expressc 

likenes of that noble Duke. Rich. 111 .; Works, p. 616. 


‘ 0 






•re 


sense 
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. pp. (Ib. xliii. 17), approaches more nearly in 

form to its Latin original extinct 11* than extinguished , 
which is derived through tho French and has partly sup¬ 
planted it. 
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My oil-dried lamp, and toil-bewasted light, 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. 1. 3. 


tb. (Epb. vi. 6; Col. iii. 22). 

which our language is indebted to the 

It is the literal rendering of the 


This is 






[y-K 






ouo of the words for 

translation of the Bible. 

(truck o<pOa\po&ov\tla y service done under the master’s eye 
only. From the same source wo have ‘eye servants * 
Latimer (Serm. p. 390): 






The moat part of aervants are but eye servants; when their 
master ia gone, they leave off from their labour, and play the 
sluggards. 


ib. in IV.-Book, moans ‘power granted by 

tho ordinarytho original meaning or the word being 
power or ability in general, like tho Lat. facnitas from 
which it is derived. Facultas and Jacilitas (whence Eng. 
facility) wero originally the same {Jacul being the old 
form oifacU-e). So in Wiclif’s forcible rendering of 1 Cor. 
vli. 35, ‘not that I caste to ?ou a snare, but to that that is 
honest, and ?yueth faculte (or esynesse) 

Vulgate is ‘ quod facultatem prsebeat/ 


ijfn 


where the 




Tliere be some people that ascribe their gains, their i 

. p. 113. 


gotten by any faculty, to the devil. Latimer, 


Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties 


a 


0O 


* i 1 


0CO. I. 


VI 
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adj. (i Macc. vi. 54; Ps. lxxi. 21 Pr.-Bk.), glad: 

and ctdv. (Job xxyii. 22; Luke xv. 16), gladly. From A.-S. 
fwgn or fee gen, ‘glad.’ The word is constantly found in 

old writers. 






As f(iyn as foul is of the briglite sonne. 

Chaucer, The Knight's Tahj 24 39. 


And of another thing they were as fayn. 
That of hem alle ther was noon y-slayn. 


Ibid. 2709. 


The knyghte was fayne , a feste made 
For a knave childe that he hade. 


Sir Perceval , 109. 

I wolde also fayne wytte, why ther these heretyques wyll 
be contente that the blessyd name of Jesus be had in honoure 
and reuerence or not. Sir T. More, Dial. fol. 8 a. 

A plaier, that being out of his part at his first entrance, is 
faine to haue the booke to speake what lie should perfonuu. 

Greene, Groatsworth of Wit , Sig. C2, recto. 

A passage in Shakespeare {Lear, iv. 7) illustrates tho 

usage of fain in Luke xv. 16: 

And wast thou fa in, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw ? 


In Bacon {Ess. xix. p. 80) it occurs almost in the sense 
of ( compelled/ 

For the nobility, though they continued loyall unto him, yet. 
did they not co-operate with him, in his businesse. So that in 
effect, he was faine to doe all things, himselfe. 


Fair, adj. (Is. liv. 11 ; Zech. iii. 5). From A.-S. fa*gr 

or /agger, beautiful, in which sense it was once common. 

Thus Pliny says, quoting from Varro, that there was ‘ one 
Laela, a Cyzeccne borne, 5 whose 


Delight was principally in drawing women ; and yet there is 

a Neapolitane of her pourtraying in a faire long table. Holland's 


Pliny , xxxv. 


11. 
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x.i. (Luke xviii. i; 2 Cor. iv. 16). To be dis¬ 
couraged, lose confidence. 

It appeareth in nothing more, that Atheisme is rather in the 
lip, then in the heart ot‘ man, then by this; that Atheists will 

be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it, 
within themselves, and would be glad to be strengthned, by the 

Bacon, Ess. XVI. p. 65. 






uvor 


consent of others. 


adj. (Matt. xvii. 17; Mark ix. 19). 


Unbe 








lioving. 


If e’er the Jew her father come to he&Ven 
It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake; 
And never dare misfortune cross her loot, 
Unless she do it under this excuse, 

Tliat Bhe is issue to a faithless Jew. 


Shakespeare, Mer. of V\ 


. 11. 4. 




iu. To happen, chanco (Ruth iii. 18); tho latter 
word boing dorived from Lat. cadere, used in the same 

metaphorical sense. 

Because hee thought whatioeuer busines shoulde falle he* 
two no them, hymsulfe should alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the 
I >iirtyes. 




Sir T. More, Rich. III.; Works, p. 38 d. 


In the sense of * belong 

full phrase being preserved 


it occurs in Luke xv. 12; tho 

a share.’ 

* 

And of bir olothing took he the mesure, 

By a may do y*lik to hir of stature, 

And eek of other omamentes alle 
That unto such a weddyng schulde falle . 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 8135. 

v.i. (Jer. xxxvii. 14) in the phrase ‘to fall away 1 
1 to desert,’ whilo a literal translation of the Hebrew is 
in accordance with tho English idiom. 

Thou shalt not need. England, I will fall 

Shakespeare^ At 


in 4 full to 


or 


l*- 




thee. 
John, in. 1. 


Ml 




13 
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If he will recant 


And fall from Lewis again. 


Hey wood, 2 Ed. IV. 1. 6. 


Well wittinge that yf hee deposed the one brother, all tlnj 
realme woulde falle to the tother. Sir T. More, Hick. III. ; 
Works, p. 45 a. 




occurs in the margin of Job xli. 23, being a 
literal rendering of the original. The text has the more 

intelligible word * flakes. 1 


sb. This word is used in many places, but 

especially Gen. xlv. 16; 1 Kings x. 7; Jer. vi. 24, in its 
primary sense of ‘ report, tidings,’ from the Lat. Jama , 
which is derived from Gr. a voice, and was therefore 

applied to any report, good or bad. 




lTJ 


And by this pollecy y fame is sone blowen to euery citi 

& toune. HalL Rich. III. fol. 26 a. 


All telling fame 

Doth noise abroad. 


Shakspeare, Loves L. Lost, II, 1. 


It is now generally applied to the reputation derived 
from the report of some great action. Bacon uses it in 

the plural: 

Virgil giving the pedegree of fame, saith, she was sister to the 
giants.... As if fames were the reliquea of seditions past. Ess. xv. 

P- 55 - 


_ irit, sb. (1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 7, &c.). A 

spirit or devil who was supposed to be in attendance 
upon the old necromancers, obey their commands, and dis¬ 
charge their commission like a servant {famulus). 

Now, ye familiar spirits, that are cull’d 
Out of the powerful regions under earth, 

Help me this once, that France may get the field. 

Shakespeare, r Hen. VI. v. 3. 


1 nil '.litCl 


ill 
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Such a ono was Ariel to Froeporo in The Tempest 
, whom ‘the foul witch Sycorax’ for disobodicnce did 


i i 


confine 




By help of her more potent min istere, 

And iu her most uumitigable rage, 

Into 


cloven pine 




Allusion to such spirits are constantly found in writers 

of the 16th and 17th centuries. In Holland’s translation 
of Plutarch’s Morals tho heading of one of the sections is 
1 Of tho DieQion or familiar spirit of Socrates 




He would hare 


(I told you of him) a familiar 
To rifle with at homes and win cups. 


Ben Jonson. Alck. I. r. 


And Fuller says of Paracolsus, 

1 To wan not only skilled in natural magic...but is charged 
In convert)*] constantly with familiars. Holy State, 1 vin. 


sh. (Jor. xx. 10). Intimate friends; Lat. 




* 1 




familiares. 


When he [Alexander] saw it, hee asked his familiars that 
wore about hiiu, what they thought fittest, and the best thing to 
bo put into it. North's Plutarch, A lex. p. 731. 


(Mark vi. 35; Luke xxiv. 29; Rom. xiii. 

if ‘far 




12). Far advancod. At first sight it looks 

spent’ wore the participle of tho A.-S. verb for-spendan 
to consume; it is not impossible that this may have beei 
the origin of tho phrase, though it is not necessarily so. 




Now, the night being farre spent, Brutus 
towards Clitus one of his men, and told him somwhat in his eare 
1 h» other answered him not, but fell a weeping. North's Plutarch 

Urutus, p. 1077. 


he sate bowed 


An example of 1 forspent,’ in the sense of * exhausted 
occurs in Shakespeare, 3 Hen . VI. n. 3: 

Forspent with toil, as rupners with 




13—2 


IQO 


2 HE BIBLE 


v. i. from A.-S. far an, G. fahren , to 
journey, travel; whence O. E. fere, 

a fellow-traveller. In i Sam. xvii. 18 




go. 


companion; properly, 

‘See liow thy bre¬ 
thren fare ' is the translation of ‘ Visit thy brethren for 

peace/ as in Gen. xxxvii. 14, and similar passages. 

root of the word is retained in i thoroughfare, wav/arrr. 

fare well {i.e. go in peace)/ &c. In Luke xvi. 19, ’‘fared 

sumptuously' accords with modern usage. 




The 


Certis, that salle I never mare 

Agayne Crystyndomme fyghte no fare . 


kir Isumbras , 280 


In its original sense it occurs in Piers Ploughman ( Vis. 


2481): 


Ac er I hadde faren a furlong, 

Feyntise me hente. 

And in Gower {Corf. Am. 1. p. 81): 

And forth they wen ten into ship 
And crossen sail and made hem yare 

An one 

T b 

Shakespeare uses it in the same sense as in 1 Sam. xvii. 


though they wolden fare. 




18; 


How fares my brother ? "Why is he so sad ? 

3 Hen. VI. 11. 1. 


Fashion, sb. (Fr. fa$on, literally ‘make, from Lat. 
facere y whence also It. fattura and Eng. feature). Make, 

shape, manner, custom (Gen. vi. 15; 2 K. xvi. 10; Luke ix. 

29; Phil, ii, 8), such being the original sense of the word, 
though now applied almost exclusively to dress. It is 
common in the wider sense as a provincialism. 

Howbeit they beare a fruit at the last, like gourds \n fashion , 

and as bigge as quinces. Holland’s Pliny , xu. 10. 

If you would worke any man, you must either know his 

nature, and fashions, and so lead him ; or bis ends, and so per* 

swade him ; or his weakness^, and disadvantages, and so awe him ; 
or those that have interest in him, And so governe him. Bacon, 
Ess. XLVI1. p, 196. 
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Iu Hhakespearo’s Hen. VIII. IV. 2 Capuciu* 

Uuoon Katharine, 


to 




By heaven, I will, 
Or let me lose the fcuhion of 




by 


Aud the king doscribes Hamlet’s madness 




This something-settled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fash ion of himself. 


Hamlet, ni. 1. 

The verb is now rarely used. Baret (Alvearie) gives: 
lie that ftishiuneth, ins true to th, or maketh. Formator. 

11 occurs in Ex. xxxii. 4: Job 


i. 15, &c. 




ade. (Ruth ii. 8, 21). Close, near. 

It is well, when nobles are not too great for soveraignty, nor 
lor justice ; and yet maintained in that heigth 

f inferiours, may bu broken upon them, before it come ou too 
font upou the nmienty of kings. Bacon Ess. XIV. p. 53. 




the insolencie 


r;': 


\ J 


adp. (Ph. lxxxviii. 9; lxxxix. 36, P.-Bk.). Firmly 

fixod; K.-'S. fivat. ‘ signifies 4 firm in i 

place.’ 








p 




So now by this abide sure and fast , that a man inwardly in 

tho heart, and before God, is righteous and good through faith 
only, before oil works. Tyndale, Doctr. Trtat. p. 61. 


^iiTriri 


8 b, (Joel ii. 24; iii. 13). From A.-S. JceL 

vohmuI, vat ; the latter being tho modern spelling. Th 
Hebrew word is else where rendered * winepress’ (Hoe. ix. 
, marg. ‘wiuq/aO, 'prosq/W (Hag. ii. 16), and ‘press* 

plv(Prov. iii. io; Is. xvi. 10). In Hey wood's I Ed. IV. 

. the Tanner of Tam worth says. 












'V 


Hitu 

v. 5 


Had she as many twenty pound bags-as I have knobs of bark 

in my tan fat. 

A fat, or vat. Oroa. Baret, A Ivearie. 


jqS 
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Come thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpie Bacchus, with pinke eyne: 

In thy fatten our cares be drown’d. 

Shakespeare, Ant. A CL. n. 7 (ed. 1623) 

In Mr Coleridge’s Glossary it is found in the form / ' 


(7 . 


v.t. (Luke XV. 23). To fatten; A.-S. fwttian. 
Compare white and whiten. 

To fat a beast, to frank e. Sagino. Baret, Alvearie. 

A fatted hogge. Saginatus porcua. Ibid. 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain dock. 

Shakespeare, Mid. iV/s Dr. 11. 2 . 






Manhood and honour 

Should have but hare-hearts, would they but fat their though ts 
With this cramm’d reason. 


Id. Tr. <& Or. n. 2. 


sb. (Jud. xiii. 6). A sword. The form 

falchion or faulchion is more common, but both are now 

out of use. The root of the word is the laA t .falx J a sickle. 


on 






Is neither Peter the porter. 

Nor Poul with his fauckon , 
That wole defende me the dore. 


Piers Ploughmans Vis. 0622. 


A Falchon: a wood knife, or sword. Macluera.. .Sica...Gladius. 
Baret, Alvearie . 


I have seen the day with my good biting faulchion 

I would have made them Bkip. 


Shakespeare, Lear, v. 3. 

In the two quartos of 1608, the word is spelt fauchio 
and fauchon. 




97) uses ‘fawchyn’ as a verb in the 


Skelton (Vol. 1. p. 
sense of ‘ hew/ 
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ITolde thy band, dawe, of thy dagger, and stynt of thy dyn, 

(j r I sbal fawchyn thy flcsahe, and aora|>e thd on the akyn. 

Maanijlcenct, u 16. 
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**ww**., sb. (Prov. xix. 6; xxix. 26; Ps. xlv. 1 
cxix. 58), from Fr. faveur. Is the rendering of a word 
meaning ‘ face, countenance, or appearance/ in which sense 
it constantly occurs in old writers, and is retained in tho 

adjectives i\\-favoured f well-favoured. 


*y - 


k 


vm - 




In beauty, that of favour , is more then that of colour, and that 
nf decent and gracioua motion, more then that of favour. Bacon, 

Em. xliii. p. 176. 


men, that looke sometimes into 


As S. lames saith, they are 

a glaaae, and presently forget their own shape, & favour. 

Em. xxvii, p. 113. 




Id. 


And in Hhakospearo ( 7 V. and Cr. iv. 5), Hector says, 

I know your favour, Lord Ulysses, well. 


Compare also Jut. Ctvs. 1. 2 


I know that virtue to he in you, Brutus, 
As well 


I do know your outward favour. 




On which Mr Craik {English cf Shakespeare) observes; 

Faivur seems to he used for face from the same confusion or 
natural transference of meaning between the expressions for the 
feeling in the mind and the outward indication of it in the look 
that has led to the word countenance, which commonly denotes 
the latter, being sometimes employed, by a process the reverse of 
what we have in the case of favour , in the sense of at least one 
modification of the former. 


st>. (Josh. i. <*.). 0 . Fr. feaulti, from 

’delts}, whenco fuel or feiaul, ‘ a vassal.' 

>u Conge has ‘Anglia Feed tie, nostris 


m 




feat, faithful (La 
Undor fid el Has, 
Feaute 


Kyng Arthure also the glory of the Brittons erected Angosile 
to the scepter of Scotland and receaued of liym homage and 

ftaltic. Hall, Hen. V fol. 6 a. 
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And let my sovereign, virtuous Henry, 

Command my eldest son, nay, all my sons 
As pledges of my fealty and love. 


7 Hen. VI. v. 


. 


v.t. (Wisd. xvii. 9). From A.-S. fthran , to 

frighten, terrify. Tho provincial afeard ~ ‘ afraid’ is A.-S. 
a-fered , the participle 01 the verb a-ferran, just as ‘ afraid ’ 
itself is ‘afrayed/ or more properly ‘affrayed,’ tho participle 
of ‘affray.” Archbishop Trench has confused afeard with 
affeered, tho law term, which is an entirely different word 
(Eng. Past and Present , 4th cd. p. 124). Tho active sense 
of tho verb fear has become obsolete, but was once com¬ 
mon. Thus in Sir T. More’s Dial. fol. 114 ‘ Which fere 

i promyse you nothing fereth me:’ and Shakespeare (Tarn, 
of the Shrew, 1. 2), 






Liii 


l»3 


Tush, tush ! fear boys with bugs. 

Fcerd = afraid, occurs in Pecock’s Repressor y p. 51 


sb. (Gen. xxxi. 42, 53; Prov. i. 26, 27), in tin* 

concreto sense of 1 cause, or object of fear. 1 Thus Shake 
spear c, 




Or in the night, imagining some fear , 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 


Mid. N. s Dr. v. r. 


And Jul. Cws. 11. 1: 

There is no fear in him: let him not die 


adj. in tho sense of‘timorous, faint-hearted,’ 
occurs Dcut. xx. 8; Judges vii. 3; Isa. xxxv. 4; Matt, viii 

26; Rev. xxi. 8, &c.; and is also common as a provincialism ; 
the moro usual sense is. ‘ that which causes fear/ 






And yet (God knoweth) the man was so fearful, that he durst 
not be known unto us where he preached, though we sought it at 

his house. 


Grindal, item. p. 203. 
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Eel ward and Richard, like a brace of greyhound* 

Haring the fearful flying hare in flight. 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. 11. 5. 


I n tho 8 a mo way 1 dreadful/ which is now applied to that 

which causes dread, is used for * timorous * in Gower (Conf. 

A ui. 1. j). 247), 


I I I 


Wherof the dredfvll hertes tremblen. 




And in Chaucer's Assembly of Fowls (195) 
tho dredeful roe.’ 




sb. (Ps. lv. 5). Fear. 










Simulation and dissimulation, commonly cany with them 

hIiuw of fearfulhetse, which in any husinesse, doth spoile the 
loatherii, of round flying up to the mark. Bacon, Ess. VI. p. 92. 


r 1 


sb. (Is. xiv. 8). 


From A.-S. fellan. to fell; 




Ms 






( utter of wood. 


sb. (1 Kings vii. 33). From A.*S. fwlge, the 

pieces which composo the circuiuforenco of a wheel. 

In Chapman's Homer (II. iv. 525), it is written in the 
form fstiffs: 

The felfffs, or out- parts of a wheel, that compass in the whole. 

The common form now is fellies. 


14 


r-i 


lTJ 






sb. (Ps. xlv. 14; Bar. vi. 43). 

f law, the etymology of which is uncertain: many, with 
11 ickoa, dorivo it from ftligean , fUgian y or Jilian } to follow, 
whence Jilgsstre, a female follower. The Auth. Vers, of tho 

1'snlms has ‘companions/ and this 

of tho word. 


From A.-S. 


•1V4 . 




the original meaning 


When one pulleth down hia fellow, they must needs down both 

of them, Latimer, Serm. p. 171. 
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Thy silver is turned to dross, thy princes are unfaithful, and 
fellows (A. V. * companions ’) of thieves. la. i. 22 
by Latimer, Serm. p. 382. 


23, quoted 


In old English, ‘companion 7 was used in tlio same con 
temptuous sense as * fellow* now. See Shakespeare, 2 Hen. 

VI. iv. 10: 




Why, rude companion, whatsoe’er thou he, 

I know thee not; why then should I betray thee? 


% 


pp. (Num. xxxii. 17, 36, &c.). Fortified, 




hi 






defended. 


Where he went abrode, hi9 eyen whirled about, his body 
priuily fenced. Sir T. More, Rich. III., Works, p. 69 c. 

1 The brother that is holpen of his brother, is a sure and well 
fenced city, and a strong tower,’ he iB so strong. Latimer, tierm. 

p. 271. 


Fortified, fensed, and made strorig. 
munitus... Fortifie, munie. Baret, Alvearie , 


Mumtus, & com- 

. v. For t ike. 


ea, pp. Mouldy; A.S.fennig, whence^? 

now, Jinnow , mnney. Junius ( Etym. AnyL) makes the 
two former peculiar to Kent and the last to Levon and 
Cornwall. The Scripture, say the Translators, ‘is a 

Pan ary of hole some foode, against fenouced traditions.’ 

The Translators to the Reader, The form vinued occurs 
in Baret, {Alvearie, s.v. Mouldie). 

Mouldie: muetie: lioarie: vinued. Mucidus. 

To be rmewed, or hoarie. Muceo. Id. b. v. lioarie. 

To waxe vinewed, or hoarie. Mucesco. Ibid. 




r^ 


idiHL'1 


In the Folios of Shakespeare the form whinid'st occurs, 

which is altered in modem editions into vinewedst: 

Speak e then, you whin id'st leaven Bpeake, I will beate thee 
into hands cun enesse. Tr. & Cr. II. 1. 
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pp. (2 Sam. ix. 5, xi. 27; 1 K. vii. 13, ix. 28 ; 2 K. 

xi. 4; 2 (Jlir. xii. 1 r; Jor. xxvi, 23; Acta xxviii. 13;. 
Fetched, in cd. of 161 r. 

And thcrupon the wyn was fet anoon. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tale *, Prol. 821. 






Til that the Thebanes knyghtes bothe Mich6 

Honoured weren, and into paleys fet. 


Id. The Knight ’* Tale, 1519. 


On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood la fet from fathers of war-proof 1 

Shakespeare, Hen. V. III. 1. 


And follow’d with a rabble that rejoice 
To see my tears and hear my deep-/el groans. 

Id. 7 Hen. VI. 11. 


4 - 


Though there be none far-/rf, there will deare-bought 

lie fit for ladies. 


lien Jonson, The Silent Woman, Prol. 

The form ‘fotchod’ or ‘fetcht’ was in 

1597, for in Hlmkcspoaro’H Rich. 111 . 11. 2, 

Forthwith from Ludlow lot the youDg prince be fetch'd, 

fetcht* is the reading of tho quartos and ‘fet* of the folios. 


early os 


r: * ■ 1 


Li UK 




adj. (Lot. xxtii. 13; Num. 


ix. 26). Fifth; in 




tlio od. of 1611 


King Henry the rift, too famous to line long. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. VI. 1. 1 ied. 1613). 


so. (I)out. xxiii. 24). The phrase ‘ thou mayest 

out grapes thy Jilt / that is, till thou orb satisfied, is a literal 
rendering of tho Hebrew. 


41 






where we should 

occur'in Job xxviii. 1; Prov. xvii. 3, 
The origin of the adj. fine, which is the 


r 




UTIIVU 










refine, refiner , Ac. 
xxv. 4, xxvii. 21 


THE BIBLE 

Sp. and Port. fino, Fr. fin, and G. fein, is tracec 

by Diez {Etym. Wdrterb. p. 145) to the Lat Jinitum 

finished, perfect. In Wiclif’s version of Is. xxv. 6 we reao 
of * vyndage well fyned 

Finedy clean e from the dregges. Defaecatus. Baret, A l 

vearie . s. v. 


204 






Fire jinetk mettail 
ex coquit vitium metalli. Ibid. 


consumeth and purgeth, &c. Ignii 




sb. (Gen. iv. 4; Ex. xiii. 12, &c 
offspring ; used generally of animals. 


The hrd 


•JH 




•/* 


The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hands. 


Shakespeare, Mach. IV. 1. 


To tell you, fair beholderB, that our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firstlings of those broils, 
’Ginning in the middle. 


Id. Tr. <L Cr. prol. 

sb . (Isa. xxviii. 25, 27; Ezek. iv. g\ The 

word itself is now written retches (Lat. ricier), (compare 
fat and vat ); but in none of the passages is the modem 

vetch to be understood: the filches of l6aiah being a kind 
of cummin, NigeUa melanthium; those of Ezekiel a sort 
of bearded wheat or spelt, translated ‘ rie* in Isa. xxviii, 
5; Ex. ix. 32. In the earlier of Wiclif’s versions of Is 

xxviii. 25 the word is written ficchc, and in the later 

fetchis. Baret {Alvearie) gives: ‘ Fitches. Vicia...Plin. 
fiUiov. A vinciendo vt Varroni placet.’ 






“J 


n 


This is said by hem that be not worth two fetches. 

Chaucer, Troll. <£ Cres. IIL 887. 

Some countries are pinched, of medowes for hay, 

Yet ease it with fitches, 

Which inned and threshed, and husbandly dight, 
Keepes labouring cattle, in verie good plight. 

In threshing out filches, one point will I shew. 

First thresh out for seed, of the fitches a few. 

Tusser, Husbandly , Decern. 

‘Fitches’ represents still the pronunciation of the word 

in Suffolk. 


well as they may: 
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. 3, 5; Job Tin. r r; Isa. six. 6) is 
1 kind of iris, or flowcr-do-Iuce, use l 


so. (Ex. ii 

tlio English name of a 
by our translators to express the word suph, which in 
Jonah ii. 5, 6, is rendered ‘woods/ and from which also is 
rinrivod the Hebrew name of the Red Sea, Yam Suph, or 
Hoa of Weed, from the weeds with which it abound 
Kxod. tho plant inoant is doubtless the Egyptian papyrus- 

reed. 


1 -JfE 




In 


The water Flange, or the yellowe wild Iris, or the Flowre 

doluce : this groweth most commonly in moist places, and lowe 
11 icdowes, the roote is cold And drie in the third degree. Baret, 

Alrtarie. s. v. 


This common body, 
vagabond flag upon the stream, 


Like to 

Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 


Shakespeare, Ant. <fc Cl. I. 4. 


*n. (2 Sam. 19; Cant. ii. 5). A largo bottle 


or flask; Yr.jlacon. 


In all this anny, tho re was neither helmet, pike, dart, nor 
target scene ; but gold A siluur bowles, cups, A flagon* in the 

snuldiers hands, ail the way os they went. North’s Plutarch, 

Alex. p. 753. 


tb. (Ex. xxvii. 3; 1 Sam. ii. 13, Ac.). 

An implement in ancient as in more modern cookery, the 
numo of which suggests its ubo. 




l-j 




Ful hard it is, with flettchkoh or with oules 
To bon yclAwed, or brand, or i-bake. 


Chaucer, .S'ompnour’s Tale. 7311. 


The word is retained from Widif’s version 


.1. (Jer. xlix. 30, marg.) is still 

one’s abode/ and 




i* 


itj 


vincialium for 


evi 
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dently connected with flee and fleet. From the Bamc root 
came 0. E. and provincial ./fr-ltennouso, 
mails. It was once in good use: 

Dedly synne is, as saith Seint Austyn, whan man torneth 

his hert from God, which that is verray soverayn bounty that 
may not chaunge and jlitte , and give his herte to a thin 
may chaunge and jlitte. Chaucer, Parson 1 s Tale . 

For yet stode styll the lyght of fayth in our lady...without 
fleyng or fiyltyng. Sir T. More, Dial. fol. 33 a. 


a bat, G. fleder 


that 


or 




To jlitte from place to place, is no poyncte of lighten esse of 

man: but an euident eigne of the charitee, that suehe as fol owe 
the steppes of the Apostles ought to haue. Udal’s Erasmus, 


Luke, fol. 516. 


Hence the substantive fitting’ (Ps. lvi. 8, P.-Bk.) 
where the A. V. has ‘ wandering 

gives the D an. fly iter, to change one’s abode, which exactly 
corresponds to the meaning of the word in Scotch. ‘Fools 

are fond of flitting and wise men of sitting’ is a Scotch 

proverb. The word occurs both in Gower and Chaucer. 


Jamieson (Scot. Did.) 


see Flux. 


it < 




sb. (Josh. xxiv. 

flowing, river, connected with Lat. fluo; applied to an> 
stream, not merely to an overflow. 

What need the bridge much broader than th e flood J 

Shakespeare, Much Ado y 1. 1. 

Three times they hreathed, and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn ’a jlood. 

And Milton (P. L. 1. 419): 

With these came they, who from the bord’rmg Jlood 
Of old Euphrates, &c. 

referring to Rev. ix. 14, which in Wiclif’s earlier version is 

Foure aungels that ben bounde in the greet Jlood Eufrates. 


3, &c.). From A.-S -flod, a 


ft 


n 






I Hen. IV. I. 


.1’ 
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(iK.v, 9; 2 Chr. ii. 16.) A.-8. fl6l , 

r»ft. For tho spelling compare cloke and cloak. 






fjl 




(Lev. xv. 24, 33). The menstrual dis- 


M r«lvXiJL. 




charge; Lat. Jlwyren. 


ConieoluH mitigateth the lieate of the mind, and qualifieth 
nmlico, it stancheth bloudie fluxes, special lie of women that are 
troubled with their Jtowrrx. Reginald Scot, Discouerie of Witch¬ 
craft ; 11. 13, c. 6, p. 494, ed. 1584. 


s&.(IIab. i. 15 m.). A.-S .fleoge-net, a fly net. 

Thin word in only found in one or two dictionaries; it means 
il kind of net, as appears from the Promptorium Partu- 
Inrutu, wlicro is a nolo that in 1391 Robert de Uyllyugton 

of Scarborough bequeathed to his servant ‘ j flew cum tcar- 

et flat,' directing Ills two boats to be sold, and tho 
price bestowed for tho good of his soul. *Ftewe i a net to, 
rote it peehor.’ Palsgrave (quoted by Mr Way in his notes 

to Promptorium Pare.). 






rat 




th (Acts xxviii. 8). From Lat. fluxus, a flow¬ 
ing, issuo. 1 Bloody flux* is tho translation of tho Gk. 
JW*in, whence our * dysentery.’ In Holland’s transla¬ 
tion of Pliny’s Natural ]lintory (xxvi. 8) wo road, * the juice 
of ILousleoke or Songroono...Btuioth tho bloudyflix* And 
lignin, ‘ Wator-spocke or Pond weed, callod in Greek Potn- 
uiogoton, is singular good for the dysentery or bloudy flixf 
Tho carlior of Wiclif’s Versions of Matt. ix. 20 is, ‘ And 

loo! a worn man that suffride the flix or rennyngo of 

hlood twehio veer, cam to byhynde.' In tho later version 

it is ‘blodi fli 
uftoratiou of the older form 
of our Authorized Version {On the A nth. Vert, of the 
N. T. p. 66). Fluke or flook is Scotch for the 1 diarrhoea.' 

At Strasburg, according to Foxe {Acts and Mon. 111. 790, 
od. 1684). Dr Sands 


ux: Archbishop Trench has noticed tho 

nix’ in the modem editions 


sicke of a which kept him nine months, 

brought him to deaths door. 


Fell 




TO £: 


1 
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Daily it reined and nightly it fresed, of fuell was skaoei 

and of fiuxes was plenty, money they had ynough but conifer 
thei had none. Hall, Hen. V. foL 14 b. 

again in the gospel speak eth notably of the 
man’s faith which was sorely plagued with the bloody fux. 

Bullinger, htcadti, I 

The termination -fold in ‘a hundred-/ !<! 
mani/o/d’, &c. is the A.-S .-featd, and G. -fait , used i; 
forming multiplicatives. 


■]i 4 




The 




wo- 








so. (Mark vi. 5). Used as a plural, of which it is 
the correct form, like A.-S. folc. An example is given 
under Dote. 




(Hos.vl 3), 






(Ps. xviii. 

In all these 


j. 




P.-Bk.), and 

phrases the preposition is redundant. 


(Prov. xv. 9). 


NT 


« 


Whereupo. ..he told both his doubt and cause of doubt ! • 
Palladiue, who (considering thereof) thought best to make no 
longer stay, but t o follow on. Sidney, Arcadia , p. 36, L 11. 

And the hart swam over, and as Sir Gawaine would have 
followed after, there Btood a knight on the other side and said. 
' Sir knight, come not over after the hart, but if thou wilt ju 

with me.’ King Arthur, c. 50, p. 100. 

Therefore he daily studied how to preuent them, and how %r> 
see to the safetie of Grece, and before occasion offered, he did 

exercise his citie in feates of warre, foreseeing what should 

folow after. North’s Plutarch, Themist. p. i* 5 - 


9 l 


adj.y is used in Article xxii. in its old and still 

provincial sense of ‘foolish, weak, or sUly.’ Jamieson 
(Sc. Diet. s. v. Fort) derives it from Isl. foam , fatuus. 
Pecock {Repressor, p. 145) uses formed i 
‘ befooled/ and describes Solomon in his old age 
and bedotid with hise wyfis.’ Chancer and 
age constantly use fonne for fool. So Wiclif (ed. Lewis;: 






of 


the 


iT*i 


111! 


‘formed 

iters of his 


l^JMJ 
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'Hut (rod chees tho thingis that ben fonnyd of the world to 

i Cor. i. 17. 

ThS deuysed we some doc tour to make a sermon at our 

in our mouthys mynda, and there preche to our 
fmd fantesy deuysed of our name) &c. 
c acyon of So ules, fol. 41a, 

With these fond ceremonies is the tyme consumed awaic 
therewhyle, bo that there is no tyme to learne any thyng at all. 
lldal's Erasmus, Luke, fol. 115A. 


confounde wise men. 


pravse wyth some 

L\ More, Supply- 


Sr T 


in it 


Latimer. Serm. 


It is a fond thing: I will not 


p. 339. 


Ridley did acknowledge his fault to Hooper; and when they 

would have put on the same apparel 

were abominable and too fond ior a 

Remains, p. in. 

Thou/tmd mad 


upon him, he said, they 
vice in a play. Grindal, 


hear me but speak a word, 
tihukespeare, Rom. andjul. in. 3. 




And for his dreams, I wonder he is so fond 

To trust the muokery of unquiet slumbers. 


Id. Rich. III. nr. 2. 


Skelton ( work*, vol. 1. p. 259, ed. l)yce) 

in the some 


fon n ytthe 




»T.K 


»&. (N 


. xi. 21 ; Jer, xii. 5, sc). Foot 




ilMll 


oldiors, infantry. 


They had men enough in Italie, and were able to bring an 

army Into the field...of twenty thousand horse, and three hundred 
thousand footemen being all assembled together. North's Elu- 
tarch, Pyrrhus , p. 430. 


The other princes put on 
As footemen use. 


light 








I) 


*5 




(Qen. xxii. 16). A redundant 

ression in which the two' words are equivalent in meaning; 

combination of the two being employed to 

hole more forcible. Compare 






fv 




s 




L*j 




»i 


or ere. 


Till 




H 
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And why rail 1 on this commodity? 

But for because he hath not woo’d me yet. 

Shakespeare, K. John , II. 

sb. (Deut. xxxiv. 7). Physical vigour. 

By Jove, I'll play the hunter for thy life. 

With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 

Shakespeare, Tr. & Cr . IV. 1, 






Were I the fairest youth 

That ever made eye swerve, had force and knowledge 
More than was ever man’s, I would not prize them 
Without her love. 


Winters Talc, IV. 4. 

v.t. (Dan. xi. 24, 25). To devise before 


r r 








hand. 


To forecast. Proapicere, prouidere, prsecognoscere 
Alvearie, s. v. 


Baret 


sb. is the translation of three Hebrev 
words, signifying literally c tooth or crag’ (1 Sam.xiv. 5), ‘ faro 
(2 Sam. xi. 15), and ‘head’ (2 Clir. xx. 27). In describing 
Richard’s preparations for the battle of Bosworth-fick 
Hall says, 

In y° fore frount he placed the archers like a strog fortifiot 
trech or bulwarke. Rich. III. f. 30 a. 

The word itself is an instance of those half Saxon. 1 ml: 

Norman composites which are so frequently to be found ir 
English. 




v. t. (Rom. viii. 29). To know before¬ 




hand. 


True it is, I confesse, that the inuention of the Ephemeridoe 

(to fore-know thereby not onely the day & night with the eclypsuti 
of Sun & Moon, but also the very hours) is antient. 


Holland’s Pliny, XXV. 2. 


sb. (Acts ii. 23; 1 Pet. i. 2). 

Previous knowledge. The Greek word in these two pas¬ 
sages is the origin of our prognostication , and in some- 
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thing of this sense foreknowledge 
uf Athens had a fair daughter Athenaia: 

He gave her no portion but her bringing up, occvlto forma 
prcuagio, out of some secret fort-knowledge of her fortune, be¬ 
stowing that little which he had, amongst his other children, 
.burton, Anal, of Mel . Ft. in. Sec. 3. Mem. 6. Suba. 5. 

pp. (1 Pet. i. 20). Ordained before- 


Leontius 








hand. 


That he, prechinge the for-ordenede John 
out in vois of an aungel tellynge. Wiclif, Mark, Prol. 1. 

xb. (Acts xxvii. 41). The bow of a ship. 

Amidst the spoilea taken from the Brytaines, he fixed on the 
top of his pallace a crow no of gold beset with ste names and fort- 
jtartes of shipiws, in token he had vanquished the Brytish Ocean. 
Htuw, j 4 nn. p. 35. 


ies sone, sent 






occurs in the heading of 2 Kings 

xin., where the winiplo verb would bo sufficient The ex- 
iHtence of the word shows that the foretelling of future 
events was not considered the special office of a prophet 

Jtis for mod upon the model of the A.-S. fore-ttUegian , to 
prophesy, from wltega, a prophet, but not necessarily 
forotellor of fiituro evonts. 






I * t 


H 


r:1 


sb. (Uob. vi. 20) is the literal transla¬ 
tion of the Greek n-podpopor, and corresponds to the A.-S. 

fure-rynel, a messenger sent in advance to announce 
another’s coining. 

There 






forerunner come from 


fifth, the prince of Mo 






L J 


roooo 


Shakespeare, 


I 

fi'f IS 


. of Yen. I. 3. 


In the senso mo roly of 

K. John , 11. 1, wliero tho Freuch king ad 

Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood 
Kichanl that robb'd the Hon of his heart, 
And fought the holy ware in Palestine, 

By this brave duke oame early to his 

In Wiclif the word is * foregoer. 1 




predecessor* it occurs in 

Arthur: 


1 




ve. 


■ 1 


14 
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sb. (Acts xxvii. 30). The bow of a ship, 
sb. (1 Macc. ix. n). The vanguard of an 

army. At the battle of Bosworth-field, 

Kyng Richard...ordered liis forward in a marueylous length. 

Hall, Rich. III. f. iQ b. 








(Gen. xl. 23, &c.). The old form of the past 

tense of forget , like A.-S. for git an, forg eat; compare G. 

vergessen, v erg ass. 

And there is no doubt but many a father goeth to the devil 

for his child’s sake: in that he neglected God’s commandment, 

scraped for his child, and for gat to relieve hia poor miserable 
neighbour. Latimer, Serin, p. 410. 


to (Matt. xii. 31). For gif an in A.-S., 

like G. vergeben , governs a dative, and the preposition is 

redundant. Compare * obey to.’ 

That his wickednesg shall be forgiven unto him, thiB he 

believeth not. Latimer, Rem. p. 10. 










i.ef maker 9 (Jer. x. 16, IL 19 ), though not 




obsolete, is seldom used. 


And as my fust is ful hand 

Y-holden togideres; 

So is the Fader a ful God. 


Formour and shappere. 


Piers Ploughman 9 Vis. 1 1707. 


sb. (Deut. iv. 20). The old form of ‘furnace 

in the ed. of 1611. Retained by our translators from the 
Geneva version, in which it is the common, though not 

uniform, spelling. 




1 ' 


His eyeii steep, and rollyng in his heed, 

That steined as a forneys of a leed. 


Chaucer, Cant. Tales , prol. 202. 


* _, v. ref. (Matt. v. 33). To 

forswear oneself is to commit perjury; from A.-S, for- 
swerian , G. mrschworen . 


I ■ B ■ U '™ l "» I VB _r? 
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r n 


W-* 


But there be a great many of us which consider not that, but 

rather deceive the king, or forswear themselves , or else rebel 
against the king. Latimer, &nn. p. 513* 

Forswearing’ is used in the sense of peijury. 

The craftsman or merchantman, teacheth his prentice to lie 
and to utter his wares with lying and forswearing. Ibid. p. 500. 




prep. (Gon. viii. 16; Am. vii. 17). The 

A.-H.and O. Yfof wua frequently used after verbs of motion, 
where wo should now find out of or from. Thus * 

uneare {Temp. v. 1): 


r _ 










am Prospero, and that very duke 

thrust forth of Milan. 

Even then that sunshine brew’d a shower for him 
That washed his father’s fortunes forth of France. 

3 He n. VI. it. 5. 


I 


Which 




Reshrew thee, cousin, whioh didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair! 


Rich. II. UX. 1. 


I have no will to wander forth of doors 
Yet something leads me forth. 




Jul. Can. IIL 3. 

In order to. 


(Gon. xxxi. 18; Ex. xvi. 27). 

They were woont to oast their seed-come vpon the floten 
grounds, and presently let in their swine After for to trample it 
with their feet into the earth whiles it was soft and drenched. 
Holland's Pliny, xvm. 18. 






tib. (2 Cor. viii 8, ix. 2). 




r-TT1 


L J. T 




earnest ness. 


Pillars of our comm on* wealth, whose worth, bountie, learning, 

forward nesst, true zeale in religion, and good esteeme of all 
scholleni, ought to be consecrated to all poeterity. Burton, Anat. 

of Mel. Pt. l. Seo. 1. Mem. 3. Subs. 15. 


FJ 




adi. ( 


: 






. 1 




* 




r 








Square. 
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Upon the same riuer [Thames] is placed a stone bridge, a 

worke verie rare and maruellous, which bridge hath (reckoning 

the draw bridge) twentie arches made of fouresquare stone, of 

height threescore foote, and of breadth thirty foote, distant one 
from another twentie foote. Stow, Annals, p. 2. 

sb. (Gen. i. 20, 21, 22, &c.). From the A.-8. 

fug el, G. vogel , a bird generally; though the term is now 

restricted to those which are domesticated. Thus in Robert 
of Gloucester, Chron. p. 1; 

Of foules and of bestes of wylde and tame al so. 




Blisse of the briddes 

Broughte me a-slepe 

And under a lynde upon a launde 

Lened I a stounde. 


To lythe the layes 

The lovely foweles made. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 5031. 


Chaucer describes Spring as the time when 


Smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open yhe. 


Prol. to C. T. 9. 


And his Assembly of Foules (323—328) included the 
foules of ravin/ or birds of prey, 

‘And than the foules smale, 

But water foule sat lowest in the dale, 

And foules that live by seed sat on the grene 

Again, in Sackville’s Induction , 1 . 12, 

A nd smale foules flocking, in theyr song did rewe 
The winters wrath. 


* • ft 


8 b. (Ps. xci. 3; Prov. vi. 5). From A.-S. 




fug el ere, a bird-catcher. 


As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 

Shakespeare, M id . N’s Dr. ni. 2. 


* .. —j v.t. (Judg. xii. 6). From A.-S. fremman, 

to form, make, effect. It is used in the sense of ‘ contrive’ 
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In the passage quoted; * he could not ft 

It rightly/ In 8hakespeare’s 2 Hen. VI. m. 1, Suffolk 

charges Gloucester that he 


to pronounce 


3 in r .-i 


Did instigate the bedlam brain-sick duchess 
By wicked means to frame our sovereign's fall. 

In this sense it is co 


in Bouth Yorkshire. 

In the Suffolk dialect ( to frame ’ means ( to 

fectedly/ 


Ml MPjIMMI 


ode. (Luke vii. 42). From Fr , franc, which 

Grimm traces to an old adjective from the Gothic freU = 
(1. /ret, free. Used in the passage quoted in its literal 
souse of 1 freely,’ as in Shakespeare (Hen. VIII, IL 1): 

I do beseech your grace, for oharity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

In snmiiche that she faithfully promyBed to submyt 
her selfo fully ami frankely to the kynges wyll and 1 

Hall, Rich. Ill, f. 14 a. 

Nor shar’d the farmers such fat venison 

So/rani 7 y dealt this hundred yean before. 

Greene, Friar 

e that his almes franckly did bequeath. 

Id. Mourning G 

According to those bookes of the Scriptures we judge franckly 
of all other writings whether they be of the faithfull or of the 

vnfaithfull, Northbrooke, Poor Mans Garden, 1573, fol. 70 r. 




yelde 


L 


n r. 


4 


L I 


: 


st. $t. 


O, were it but my life, 

I Id throw it down for your deliverance 
Aa frankly 


pin. 

Shakespeare 




L j 


.for 




. 1. 


191 ! 


■ *■ (Deut. xxviil 26; Jar. vii 33; Zech. i. 21). 
TniB word, though marked obsolete in the dictionaries, 
still common enough as a provincialism, though sometimes 






in 
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pronounced flay. It is the root of the verb affray , of which 
afraid is the participle. Comp. Udal’s Erasmus: 

Frayed with the threateninges of menne. Marie , fol, 62 a. 

With this enBample, Jesus frayed his discyples from couetous* 

lb. fol. 65 a. 


nesse. 


Chaucer uses affray in the same sense, e. g. 


Nedeles, God wot, he thought hir to affraye. 


Clerk's Tale. 8331. 


Mr Wedgwood derives it from ‘the imitative root frag, 

representing a crash, whence Lat. frag or, and Fr. fracas, a 
crash of things breaking, a disturbance.’ Fray , to rub, or 
wear out by rubbing, is the Fr. frayer , from Lat. fricare. 

So in Wiclif brag—bray is used of a trumpet (Josh. vi. 

5, 20). 


sb. (1 Macc. viii. 2 m.\ Gauls: retained 




m 


from the Geneva Version. 


v. t. (Lev. xiii. 55). From A.-S. fretan y G. 

fressen , to devour, eat as a beast; hence ‘to corrode’ like 

an ulcerous sore. Probably connected with these is A.-S. 
freo^an, to rub, O. E. frote. ‘Fret’ in the passage abovo 
quoted is the participle. Compare the following from 

Chaucer: 




Who saved Daniel in thorrible cave, 

That every wight, sauf he, mays ter or knave, 

Was with the lioun frete, or he asterte? 

The Man of Law's Tale t 4895. 

The sowe freten the child right in the cradel. 

The Knight's Tale. ion. 


I saugh how that his houndes han him caught, 
And freten him, for that they knew him naught. 


Ibid. 2070. 


In a blacke banner was written Envy, 
Whose hart ever inwardly is fret. 


Hawes, Past, of Pleas . cap. 35. 
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And, erth, for erth why hast thou envy? 

And the erth upon erth to be more prosperous 
Than thou thy selfe fretting the inwardly. 


Ibid. cap. 41. 


fretting 




Oenothera by it selfe, healefch those vn to ward 
vicars, which are the worse and mure angry for the ha n dl i ng. 

Holland's Pliny, XXVI. 14. 


I would ’twere something that would fret the string, 
The master cord on's hejxt. 


Shakespeare, Hen. VIII . ill. 2. 


eb. (Exod. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18), i 

the Hobrew, bands , fillets. The Jews, taking these 
literally, used to write certain textB (viz. Exod. xiii. 1 




111 ! 






; 


10 


16; Dout. vi. 4—9, and xi. 13—21) on four pieces 

of parchment, which thoy made into a square packet with 
mi outer covering of calf*skin, and bound about their foro- 
1 Kiad h. Others woro fastened on the arm. These were 
culled tephittin , or (in Greek) phylacteries, and are still 

worn by the J cws. The word 4 frontlet ’ was already in 
in EngUsh. 


1 M 


Kill. 1 1 


ilT;:r 


A Frontlet , also the part of a hedstall of a bridle, that oommsth 
over the forehead. Fru stale. Bnret, Alvcaric. 

Frontlets are known to every good wife, 
vinegar, with a little womans milk, and nutmegs 
a rose cake, applied at both temples. 

l*t. 1. Seo. 5. Mem. 1. Subs. 6. 


and 

ted upon 

Burton, A not. of Mel. 




ILL 




adj. (Deut. xxxii. 20; 2 Sam. xxii. 27, &c.). 
perverse; from A.-S. fram-tceard, the opposite of 

That no man may to-gider 

Ood and the world, but if he 

Froward that one and stonde unstable. 

Gower, Vonf. Am. Prol. p. 31. 




Cross, 

‘ to war 




St Paul noteth this fault and smith, that they shall not 
murmurers nor frmoard 


imer, Semi. p. 350 


i i 
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Tho A.-8. fullian is used for 1 baptize 
Epistle (Houth’s OpufC. n. 172 , ed. 3), and the participle 

y tolled , * baptized, is found in Robert of Gloucester, 
p. 239: 




in Aelfric 




r: 


}if ye wolde, quap pe hyssop, as youre fader dude, do^ 

And be yuolled in holy water. 

John the ‘Baptist 1 is called the l fulluhtere* in the 

A.-S. Gospels. In Tiers Ploughman’s Vision , 13037,,/ttJ- 

lytuje- baptism. 


8b. (Gen. xxxi. 34)- Fr. foumiture fro 

fournir to furnish. Formerly used in the general 

4 equipment,’ 4 accoutrements.’ 




: 


r-i 


ml 










■rr 


I Id give bay Gurtal and hie furniture. 

My mouth no more were broken than these boys 
And writ as little beard. 

Shakespeare, AIVs Well, 




in 


3 - 




The Queen of martials 

And Mare himself conducted them ; both which, 

gold, 

Must needs have golden furniture. 


Lng forg d of 


Chapman, Horn. II. xvm. 471. 


In Moryson’s Itinerary (p. 10, ed. 1617), 
used for 1 harnessed.’ 










r*- (Jer. ii. 36; Ecclus. xrv. 25), men 
still does in some dialects, to rove about without 
purpose, gossiping, sight-seeing, and the lika 

In Boetia they bume the axletree of a cart before the doore 
of the bryde after she is married, signifying that she ought not 
to gadde abroade. Anatotnie of A 69 a rtf 1 fie. 

Row now, my headstrong 1 Where have you been gadding f 

JuL iv 


r 




.;T;I 




Slg. B. 




7 


r 1 
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Enuy is a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth 
not keepe home. Eacon, Ess. ix. p. 30. 

It is perhaps a frequentative of go. 

sb. (Ecclus. xxvi. 8). One who gads about; 






a gossip 






(Acts xxvii. 21). The Greek is hero 

literally translated; but the English phrase conveys 
erroneous idea, as if it meant to incur danger, whereas it 
can be proved by numerous examples to mean escape or 
avoid danger. The Geneva version renders it,*So should 
ye haue gayned this hurt and losse/ and adds in a note, 

1 that is, ye should haue saued the losse by auoyding the 
danger/ 


an 


r-z 


v. t. (Luke xxi. 15). To speak against, to 


r-lOKR! 


contradict, resist. 

‘Will any body gainsay true doctrine, and sound doctrine? 
Well, let a preacher be sure that his doctrine be true, and it is 
not to be thought that any body will gainsay it.’ If St Paul had 

not foreseen that there Bhould be gainsay ers, he had not need to 
have appointed the confutation of gainsaying. Latimer, Stnn, 

p. 129. 


In Jude 11 Wiclif has a^enseiyng for gainsaying ; and 

Pecock (. Repressor , p. 130) coined the word vna^en- 

seiabily for ‘ i neon trover tibly/ In 0 . E. ic i t Its ay is used in 

the same sense. 


man his hap icitksain. 

Gower, C<mf. Am. I. p. 311. 

gain-giving* for ‘mis- 


There may 




Shakespeare {Ham. v. 2) uses 

giving/ 


sb. (Tit i. 9). An opponent See 








Gainsay 


adj. (Is. xxxiii. 21). Splendid, magnificent. 

this sense the word is almost obsolete. Prom Fr. 


r-z 
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gat ant , Tt. and Sp. gal ante, which 

hioh in It., Hp. and Port. 


derived from gala, 
fine;' 0. 






. gale 




mi 


r m 


"I 


:jT 


( 


I 




I 




J 


Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 

Our royal, good and gallant ship. 


peare, Temp. v. I. 

But these recreations were interrupted by a delight of mo 
gallant shew. Sidney, Arcadia, B. I. p. 55. 1 . 39. 




sb. (Nah. ii. 5 m. : Zech. xi 


mX 


r 




r 






L 






bravo follow. 


Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 

To give each naked curtle-axe a stain 

That our French gallants shall to-day draw out. 
And sheathe for lack of sport. 




Shakespeare, Hen. V. TV. 1 


sb. (Tr. xxxilt. 2 t). A rowing barge with 

low dock. Tlio It. galia, 0 . Fr. galie, and Eng. galley 
referred to tlio Lat. galea, a helmet, as galore to gaUrut. 

In Med. Lut. galea is a galley, but it is not easy to see how 
tho later moaning is derived from tho earlier. 

Thus he was compelled to take the seas with his other 
pardons, hauing in their nauie about a hundred and fortie galleys, 
all hauing three owers to a hancke. North's Plutarch, Alcxb. 
p. 110 






T V 


* il - ll 




In Ralcgh’B Discor. qf Guiana (p. 44) the Spanish 

I qalego is usod as tho equivalent of galley which 

| been in the language. 

In the mean time fearing the worst 1 caused all the 

l wo had to cut down a (i allego bote, which 

| and to fit her with banks to row on. 

And again (p. 53); 

The third day that we entred the riuer onr 

on ground. 






M: r i 




off, 








I " 


L_ * 


r 




1 #&• (2 K. ix. 27). The literal 

dering of the Hebrew, which is probably, the 


IN 


T;1 


•II 


I I 


L. 


: 1 null) 1 
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place. At the time of the A. V. a ‘garden house’ wa 

a summer house. The word is of frequent occurrence i; 
the old dramatists. 


Look you, Master Greenshield, because your sister is new) 

come out of the fresh air, and that to be pent up i 
lodging here i’ the city may offend her health, she shall lodge a 
a garden-house of mine in Moorfields. Webster, Northward 1 U 


in a narro\ 


II. 2 . 


sb. (Ps. cxliv. 13, Joel i. 17 ; Matt. iii. i 

Luke iii. 17). An old form of granary , like Sc. girnal, 
gamely from Lat. granaria , a place for storin 
( granum ). Chaucer says of the Reeve, 

Wei cowde he kepe a gemer and a bynne. Prol. to C. T. 595. 


3si ansi 




u 


gran 






The foweles in the feld, 

Who fynt hem mete at wynter? 
Have thei no gerner to go to. 
But God fynt hem alle. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 4751. 


Earth s increase, foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty. 


Shakespeare, Temp. iv. 1. 


For the transposition of the r, compare corn, G. kern 
which are both akin to granum: also grin and girn. 


v.t. (2 Chr. iii. 6; Job xxvi. 13; Luke 

xi. 25, &c.). To adorn, furnish; Fr. gamir. 

Bycause as he sayth that there is so moche golde nowe 
bestowed aboute the garnysshynge of the pecys of the crossi*, 
that there is none lefte for pore folke. Sir T. More, Dial . f. 12 a. 

Gamish 1 d and deck’d in modest complement. 

Shakespeare, Hen . V. ir. 7 . 

(Ps. cxvi. 3, &c.), as geat of the 






pret. of 


1 a 










.-S. git an. 

The king himself scant escaped, and with great danger and 
fear gat him home. Latimer, Serm . p. 387. 
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_ sb. (Nah, iii. 6 ; Heb. x. 33). This 

word, of which tho 'meaning is obvious, has become obso- 
lotc, though we retain laughingstock. Latimer {Rem. p. 16) 
bus mucking stock. 




c 






L 




My thynketh that god bath shewed vs which are apostles, 

for the hynmost off all, as it were men apoynted to deeth, for we 

gasyng‘$U)cke vnto the worlde, and to the angels, and to 

1 Cor. v. 9, Tyndale’a version. 


A 






aru a 
ineii. 


v . t. To begot, produce, engender (Job xxi. 
10, xxxviii. 29; 2 Tim. ii. 23), and v. i. to copulate (Lev. 
xix. 19). From Lat. generate, to beget, engender, as tender 
from tener , through the Fr. tendre. In Wiclifs earlier 
version of Zech. xiii. 3 we find: 

His fader and rnocler that gendridtn hym, shuln saye to hym 
Thou Hhalt not lyue, for thou hast spoken lesyng in name of the 
Lord; and his iadir and modir, gemtrers of hym, shuln to gidre 
ilocho hym, whan no he hath propheoiod. 

And the later version in (Ion. iv. 18 has; 

Forsotho Knotli gcndride I rad, Ac. 




c 






adr.{ 2 Ham. xvii. 11). In tho bo 

together.* It U expressed in Hebrew by the iufinitive 
f the following word, un idiom whicli iB commonly used to 
intensify tho moaning. Sir Philip Sidney {Arcaaia 
p. 44,1. 33), speaking of tho several passions of love, fear 
anger, joy and sorrow, and the effects they produce, adds, 


of 


r 












. I. 






And so all of them generaXlie haue power 
by the direction of reason. 

Chapman has ‘ in general 1 in the 

//. 11. 439); 

From all these coasts, in general , fully fifty 


0^70 Ml" 


good 


ivi:i 


{Horn. 




L*J 


sent. 

, sb. (Qen. ii. 4, &a). A Hebraism for 
history, genealogy; thus ‘the generations of Noah 1 signi¬ 
fies the account of N oah and his family. 


ill 0 * 




r 


n.i 


* J I 




>1 

L . I" 




sb. (Prov. iv. 7). 


[ft* m 




r 
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And ther he pyght hys standerd dowyn 

Hys gettyng more and lesse. 

Battle of Otterboume , 1. 74 (Percy’s ReliqutA. 

sb. From A.-S. gast , G. geist; spirit, breath, 
opposed to body. Hence ghastly , aghast , &c. The word 
has now acquired a kind of hallowed use, and is applied to 
one Spirit only, but was once common. 


11 




As wel in body as goost chaste was sche. 

Chaucer, Doctor of Physic’s Tale t 1345S. 

It liketh hem to be clene in body and gost. 

Id. Wife of Bath's Tale , Prol. 5679. 


Fowles in the ayer flyeinge 

And all that ghoste hath and likynge. 


Chester Plays, I, 23. 


But this man that I have made, 

With ghoste of life I will hym gladde. Ib 


And Surrey’s Sonnets , fol. 11 b ; 

A thousand troubles grow 
To vexe his weried ghost. 


To give up the ghost* =*to expire, die (Gen. xxv. 8 


17, &c.). 


This holy monk, this abbot him mene I, 

His tonge out caught, and took awey the greyn ; 
And he gaf up the gost f ul softely. 


Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale. 15083. 


We that be citizens of Home, have a sacred and solemne 

manner and vse among vs, To close up their eies that lie a dying, 
and are giving vp the Ghost. Holland’s Pliny t xi. 37. 

adj. From A.-S. gdstlic , spiritual, in which 
sense it is used in the Pr.-Book more than once: thus, 
‘ our ghostly enemy ’ is our spiritual enemy, the devil. The 

following instances sound somewhat strange to modem 
ears: 


The foure gospellers ben unduretondun bi foure figuris of 
goostli pryuyte. Wiclif, Prol. to Matt. (ed. Lewis). 
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That I maye fey lb fully reuse with perfeccyO I this deadly 

r with very obedyence aud with the lyghte of holy feyth 
with the whiclie lyghte me someth thou 
gkoitly drunke. Wynkyn de Worde (A 




L_"J 




made me now Lately 

I. d. 159). 




1; 




it is necessary for to have this ploughing for the 

tcntalion of the body, so must 

satisfaction of the soul, or else 

as thu body wasteth aud conBumeth away for lack of bodily meat, 
so doth the soul pine away for default of ghostly meat. 

£krm. p. 66. 


And 


J5T 


have also the other for the 

cannot live long ghostly. For 








U ence will I to my ghostly father's cell. 

Shakespeare, Rom. dr Jul. it 

9b. (Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xtv. 17). The 

ficrman geier denotes a vulture, and Holland in hie 
lutiun of Pliny constantly usoe geir in the saino 

the authority of U mbneios thu augur, Pliny (x. 6) 

tliut 


t 




L-J 






On 








The mnner of the Oeiret is to forosee a carnage, and to fly 

three doies before vnto the place where tlieru wil be 
carious or dead carkasacs. 


rm 






sb. (Lat. ingenium), snare, do vice, engine, 
found Are times in tlio Auth. Vers. (Job xviii. 9; Ps. cxl. 5, 
e\li. 9; Is. viii. 14; Am. iii, 5), having, in at least three 
passages, taken thu place of thu unused Anglo-Saxon 
grin or gym ((Jctiova vers., grenne ) of the 
though not etymologically connected. 


r. 1 


LLMIRLj 




us 


: r :l TIT- 


-i 




They dradde none assAut, 

Of yinne, gonne, nor skaSaut. 

Chaucer, Rom. of iht 


1 : 7 . 


176. 


M 




■ j 


Grin is common in early authors. 

And D&uyd soith, he the boord of hem 
hi fore hern. Wiclif, Rom, xi. 9 (ed. Lewis). 


into 


tiaTr 


n 


Satan . . . . . neuer more earnestely pitchetb 
snares mid grhtnes, then whan lie percciueth the mynde and solle 
of man with notable endeuour to endine and 

ho&uGly liuying. Udal 


setteth hi 








iv. fob 37 b. 


T11P 


f 
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In the old metrical version of the Psalms (Sternliol 

and Hopkins, 1599) both words are used, thus: 

Then trap them in the gin. 


Ps. lxix. 

With cordes in my path wayes and ghis. 

Ps. cxl. 


3 - 




Even as a bird, 

out of the foulers grin. 
Escaped away, 

rig ht so it fareth with us. 


Ps. cxxiv. 




The connexion of gin with engine is shewn in th 

following passage: 


For Gigas the geaunt 

With a gyn hath engyned 
To breke and to bete a-doun 


That ben ayeins Jhesus, 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 1258: 


And of the magic horse in the Squire's Talc (1044J 
Chaucer says, 


He that it wrought, he cowthe many a gyn. 






51 


pp. (Lev. xvi. 4). Girt. 








iv 


r-: 


(Gal. ii. 5; Eph. iv. 27). To give way 














yield. 


A daie or twoo before the lord Stanley hauynge in hys b« r :nd< 
almoste fyue thousande men, lodged in the same towne, 1ml 
herynge that the Earle of Richemonde was marshy nge the the 1 

ward, gaue to hym place. Hall, Rich. III. fol. 2S a. 

Then after they had called to God for aide, they beganne the 
battel I, fought fiercelie, neither of both parts giuing place till ihu 
daie was farre spent. Stow, Annals, p. 132. 

But there is no sickenesse of the mvnde so grieuous, there is 
none so great .a multitude of great offenses, but it geueth place 
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ntl deporteth at the commaund emeute of J 
ui us, Luke, fol. 80 b. 

V. t. (Ps 


U dal’s 






V PI ■ 


r i 


i. 6 ro). To gladden. 








Hence I took a thought, 

judgement on me; that my kingdom. 


This was 

Well worthy the best heir o’ the world, should not 
lie gladded in *t by me. 




Shakespeare, lien. VIII. ii. 4. 


sb. (1 Cor. liii. 12; 2 Cor. iii 16; Jam. 1. 23). 


or 


r 1 


L 




Looking'glass, mirror. 


So that I saw my chaunce as 
imuge in 


perfectely a 

/-, fol, 10 ft. 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 

Shakespeare, //am. ill, 1. 


1 sa 


my 


;T;i 


rv^lT; 


L_A. v j 


\A 


gtasse. Hall, Rich. 11 




.-8. alula, a kite; still i 




tb. (Dout. xiv. 13) 

What is tliin, an owlo or a gledet 
lly my troulho, she bathe a grute hede. 

Skelton, 1. p. 159, ed. 

The Kites or Ghcds aro of tho same kind of Hawkca or birds 
of prey, only they be greater. Holland's Pliny, x. 10. 


Ill 


c 


L 


local 






adj (1 Chr. xxix. 2 ; Luke ix. 29b 

Du. glisteren, G. gh't:ern, to glisten, glittor, by which in 
modem usago it has boon superseded. Thus Gower de¬ 
scribes tho wooden horso at Troy os placed upon wheels. 




L 


Upon tho whiche men inowe 
With craft toward the town it drowe 
And goth glistrend ayein the Bonne. 

Conf. 


. I. p. 80. 
d hiatrionicaU 




Pompous spectacles, glistering pictures 

gestures. &rmon by Peter Smart , p. 94 

In Shakespeare wo find the 

gold that glitters' in the form 


LT-1 






proverb * All is not 


AJJHlnlflil 




gust 


3 TT 


is not 


d. 


r _ 


of Vat , if. 7 
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v.t. To glare upon, look eagerly at. 


Now gloat. 


Who8oeuer attempteth any thing for the publike (specially 

if it pertaine to Religion, and to the opening and clearing of the 

word of God) the same setteth himselfe vpon a stage to he gloutrd 
vpon by euery euil eye, yea, he casteth himselfe headlong vpnn 
pikes, to be gored by euery sharpe tongue. 
the Reader. 


if 


The Translators f<> 






v.t. (Rom. x. 3) is a translation of the 
Greek f/jretv, to sock, endeavour, and in this sense is of 
frequent occurrence. Gower says of the religious hypo¬ 
crite ; 




But yet his herte in other stedej 
Among his bedes most devoute 
Goth in the worldes cause aboute 
How that he might his warison 
Encrese. 


Con/. Am. I. p. 64. 


So in Latimer: 

I go about to make my fold: you go about to break the 

and kill my flock. Serm . p. 19. 

And again, 

They rise for the commonwealth, and fight against it, and go 
about to make the commons each to kill other, and to destroy the 
commonwealth. Ibid. p. 29. 


||] 

■ rf i ■ ■ I 


(Num. v. 12). To swerve from the path of 








lTI 


duty. 


(1 Thess. iv. 6). To overreach. 

While he still thought he uent beyond her, because his heart 
did not commit the idolatrie. Sidney, Arcadia , p. 57, 1 . 28. 

The king has gone beyond me; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 

Shakespeare, Een. VIII. III. 2. 
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which occurs Is. xv. 5, seems to be only 

of which 
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a transposition of the preposition and its case, 
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sb. (Ez. xliv. 5). An outlet. 




For gardens...the contents, ought not well to be, under thirty 

acres of ground; and to be divided into three parts : a greem* 
in the entrance; a heath or desart in the going forth; and the 

maine garden in the midst. Bacon, Ess. xlyi. p. 189. 


sb. (Job xxxiv. 21; Ps. lxviii. 24, &c.) Move¬ 






ments. 


For these winding, and crooked courses, are the goings of tho 

serpent; which goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the 
feet. Bacon, Ess . 1. p. 3. 


sb. (1 Chr. xxix. 3). Goods, possessions; A.-S. 






g 6 a in the same sense. 


For who was there of you all, that would recken hym eelfe 
Jiorde of his own good. Sir T. More, Rich . III.; Works, p. 61 h. 

We shall increase our good in doing our duties to the king. 
Latimer. Scrm. p. 513. 


This somewhat homely phrase, mean 
ing ‘the same as,’ ‘no better than/ occurs Hebrews xi. 12. 
The word there translated ‘as good as dead’ is used in 
recisely the same sense in Rom. iv. 19: ‘He considered not 
is own body now dead' 








B 


adj. (1 Sam. ix. 2). Comparative of goodly. 








My affections 

Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 

To see a goodlier man. 


Shakespeare, Temp. 1. 7. 

Superlative of 


adj. (1 Sam. viii. 16) 




I'W! 






goodly. 


Then the kyng of England shewed hymselfe somedele for 
warde in beautie and personage, the moste goodliest Prince that 
ever reigned over the Realme of Englande. Hall, Hen. VIII. 

f. 76 a. 


sb. (Is. xl. 6 ). Beauty. 
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1. 6; Roy. xviii. 14, 


ix- 6; I 

, gddtic. 


adj. (Gen. 

c.). Fair," handsome j 

And in such sort that his offering night be acceptable to 

I uniter, and plea* ant to his citizens to behold: did cut downe 
yuodly straight growen young oke, which he lighted on by good 
furluno. North's Plutarch, Romulus, p. 30. 


r 








r ■ 


r 1 


ho was speaking more, Kalander came, and 

tluir discourse, with inuiting them to the hunting of a goodly 
■lagge. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 33, 1 . so. 




lx 


Hut 


r- 1 


And, but he’s something stain d 

With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou mightst call him 
A goodly person 


Shakespeare, Temp, 1. a 


*b. used (Frov. vn. 19; Matt. 

43; Luko xii. 39} to denote tho master of the house, 
formerly in common use, cni>e dally when speaking < " 
hods under the rank of gentry, though the glossaries 
u provincialism. (}<><ulman is probably a corruption of tho 
A. K. gummann or guma t a man; whence brytlguma 
bridegroom. (t. brJiuti^i/n. Qomlttife would tlicn be 0 
cutnjMmnd in imitation of gmalman. In the MS. of the 
1 Seven Sagos/ tho term is applied to one who 

Was a knygt of thys contrtf 

And a nobleman was he. 




. II 


L'MiI 








lit: 


lit 




13 KP 


-H. 






fulle 


The godemant hert 


P 3 _T: 


10 1- 


Thornton Rom. 




<1 


No howsholde or ferine in the countrey bath fewer than xl. 
personea, men and womB, besydes two bondmen, whyche be all 
vudor the rule and order of the good man 

house. 


of 




r i 


L J 


Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 48 


Thor the good-man of the bowse 

P* 34 - 

The good-man of [the] Volsake wi 


[killed] 






•ore hurt. Haobyii’s Di 
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. p. 01. 
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the throat, connected with Lat. gurges; just as collar is 

from Lat. collum. It was frequently used for a collar 

simply, as in the stage directions to Hey wood’s 1 Ed. IV. 

1. 3 we find: 

Enter the Lord Mayor, Shore, and Josselin, in their velvet 
coats and gorgets , and leading staves. 

And in Chapman {Horn. II. vn. 12): 

Hector’s dart struck Eioneus dead ; 
Beneath his good steel casque it pierc’d above his gorget- stead. 

The form gorger is found in Coleridge’s Glossary; 

compare It. gorghiera and Sp. gorjal , and for the two 

forms gorger and gorget compare lancer and lancet 

[Lancer]. 


sb. (Old rubrics). 


He who reads the 

gospel at the altar in the Communion Office. In one of 
the Thornton Romances the Evangelists are called the 
‘four e gospellorus* (Sir Degr. 1441), from A.-S. godspel - 
lere. an evangelist. Latimer says of false preachers : 






r-i 


3 « 


lTI 


They be gospellers no longer but till they get riches. Serm. 


p. 529. 


(Gen. xxxix. 15). Escaped. 

(Job xxxi. 25). The old form of the past 

participle of the verb get. Thus in Latimer’s Sermon on 
the parable of the marriage-feast: 

For ye know it is commonly seen, that at a marriage the 

finest meat is prepared that can be gotten. Serm. p. 457. 

Who, travelling towards York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s face. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. v. 5. 

The word is now used only in the compound ill-gotten. 

The form igotte is given in Coleridge’s Glossary , and Skel¬ 
ton uses gotted: 
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You have of late stood out against your brother, and ho 
hath ta’en you newly into his grace . Shakespeare, Muck 

Ado. I. 3. 


Blunt not his love, 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold or careless of his will. 


Id. 


Hen . IV. iv. 


4 


adj. (Prov. xi. 16; Jer. xxii. 23). In tho 

passive sense of filled with grace, graceful; now generally 
used in the active sense of imparting grace or favour. 






In voices well divulged, free, leam’d and valiant, 
And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person. 


Shakespeare, Tw. N. I. 5. 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire. 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

Id. K. John in. 


j* 


So hallow d and so gracious is the time. 


Id. Ham. 1. 1. 


In beauty, that of favour, is more then that of colour, and 
that of decent and gracious motion, more then that of favour. 

Bacon, Ess. xliii. p. 176. 




v. t. (Rom. xi. 17—24), from Fr. greffer y is now 
usually written graft. Udal uses both forms : 

b 

At this tyme it is inough for you to be grafted in the stocke. 
from whence through fayth ye may receiue life, 
brauclies of this vine, wherein ye are freely grajftd. 

KrasmuB, John xv. fol. 896. 


Ye be } 

Udal 


* * * 


I was som tyme a frere, 
And the coventes gardyner 
For to grajfen impes. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 2746. 


Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a last year’s pippin of my own grajjing . Shakespeare. 2 Jim. 

I V. v. 3. 
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in Rich. HI. 


The participle graft for graffed 




m, 7. 


Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants 

The word is probably derived from 
Jig, carve, grave. 




. grafan . to 


v.t. from A.-S. grqfan, 0 . grdben, to 

^comp. Gr ypadua), occurs in Pu. viL 16 (Pr.-Bk.), in which 

fonse it is still used provinciolly. It was onco common: 
jhus. in Promp. Par cal .: 






L 






:o ik>: 


grubbyn yn erthe. Fodio. 


Gravyn, or 

Gravynge, or delvynge. Fossio. 


So Chaucer: 


on turves fresh ygrare . 

Legend of Good Women, 104. 

pit than doth she grave. 

Ibid. 678. 

In Is. zxii. 16 ('graceth an habitation in tho rock 1 ), the 

Idea of cutting out or carving is predominant (comp. Ex. 
xviii. 9). 


That benched 


And next the shriuo 




Mon mo wo no Ion go graven in a stone 
Til Horn figure therinnu emprintod Ik>. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale , 11(42. 

*b. ( 1 Sain. xvii. 6). Plates of brass, or other 
defensive covering, for the front of the legs, well 

parts of ancient urinour; Wiclif has Mcg-harncis 
tho F r. gre re> which means the shin of the leg. 

My selfe hauo soono one named Athanatun, do wonderful 1 
strange matters in the open shew and face of the world, namely 
to watke his stations vpon the stage with a cuirace of bad 
weighing 500 pound, hooted besides with a pair of buskin* or 
omues about his leggea that came to as much in weight. Hol¬ 
land's Pliny, vil, 20. 

Whether of two 
The art 
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of Agincourt, 285 
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sb. (Dan. viii. 21; x, 20; xi. 2). Greece. 

As when the Romans made a warre for the libertie of Grecia. 

Bacon, Ess. xxix. p. 127. 






sb. (Joel iii. 6: Acts vi. 1 


ix. 29, xi. 20). 








Greeks. 


One of the later schoole of the Grecians, exatnineth the matter, 

and is at a stand, to thinke what should be in it, that men 

should love lies. Bacon, Ess. 1. p. 1. 


adj. (2 Mac. iv. 10). Greek. 




LV 




And such again 

As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver, 

Should with a bond of air, strong as the axletree 

On which beaven rides, knit all the Greekish ears 
To his experienced tongue. 


Shakespeare, Tr. & Cr. 1. 3. 


v.t . (1 Sam. xxv. 5; Rom. xvi. 3, &c.). A.-S. 

grttan. to go to meet, welcome, salute ; Germ, griissen. 




f Louerdinges, he sede, ‘habbep nou god dai 
And gretey wel mi fader pe king. 


Robert of Gloucester, p. 554. 


Go pronounce his present death 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 


Shakespeare, Macb. T. 2. 


sb. (Matt, xxiii. 7: Acts xv. 23, &c.). Salu 






tation. 


And you are come in very happy time 

To bear my greeting to the senators. 


Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. II. 2. 


sb. (Is. liii. 3, 4). Used of bodily as well as of 
mental pain. The Hebrew word rendered ‘grief’ in die 
passages quoted is elsewhere translated ‘sickness’ (Deut. 
vii. 15, xxviii. 59, 61, &c.) and ‘disease’ (2 K. i. 2, &c). 

This hearbe Tabaco, hath perticuler vertue to he ale griefes of 
the heade. Fr amp ton, Joyfull Newes out of the New-found 

Worlde , fol. 35 a. 

Can honour Bet to a leg ? no: or an arm ? no : or take away 
the grief of a wound? no, Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. v. 1. 
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r. t. (Gen. xlix. 23). To inflict bodily pai 

iround. ^WGhikp, Grisvoub, Ghikvoubly. 

adj. (Gon. xii. 10; Jer. 






1 






19). Pai Dial, 




► 


*1 


l 1-11451 


Girding with grievous siege castles and towns. 

Shakespeare, lien. V. L 1. 


Why then let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 
Untwine the suten three I 


Id. 3 Hen. IV. 11. 


adv. (Matt viii. 6, 


.22). Severely. 








11 vpon y* kings side sixteene C. and fours 

U olio shed, p. 1140. 


There dyed in 

. were greeuouslue wounded. 


1 


1.5 1 


r. f. (Pb. lix. 6, 14, Pr. 

dog: an imitative word. The Isl .grenian » to 
lion (1 Pet. v. Hj. 

Small curs are not regarded when they grin 
But great men tremble when the lion mars. 

Shakespeare, 3 lien. VI. ITT. 1. 




IB? 


.. To 
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C 
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It also occurs in the form gim ; 

But the gsrdiiicrs litle curres that bald and harked beneath, 

had wakened the greyhound with their barking, who at the first 

began to answers them with a soft giming. North's Plutarch, 

rafiu, p. 1084. 


LTT 


r. 


tb. (Job x viii. 9; Ps. cxl. 5; exit 9). The old 

form of ‘gin ’ in the od. of 1611. See Gin. 


m 


< 




L«J 


90. A.-S. grindere molars, or jaw 

tooth, an called from the jiart they take in masticating the 
food. In Keel. xii. 3, the word is a litoral translation of 
the Hebrew. In Job xxix. 17, where tho margin has 
'grinders/ tho word in the original moans jaw-toeth, or 

cheek- teeth. 


f ^ 
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The great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth, in no 

creature whatsoeuer doe fall out of themselues. Holland's 

Pliny, xi. 37. 




pp. (Gen. xxxi. io, 12 ; Zecli. vi. 3, 6), of 
greyish colour; G. greiSj gray, Fr. gris: it is now spelt 
grizzled . Asa parallel instance of change of spelling com¬ 
pare puzzledj which in Bacon’s Essays is constantly spelt 
p usled .. 


r_ J 


1 Ti 




pp. (Gen. xxxviii. 11, &c.). 

of ‘ grown * in the cd. of 1611. 


The old form 






I commend rather, some diet, for certaine seasons, then fre- 
. quent use of pkysicke, except it be growen into a custom. Bacon, 


Ess. xxx. p. 132. 


T.i. (Ps. lix. 15). To grumble, murmur, and 

imitative word. In O. E. it occurs in tho 






like both these 
form gruche ) grucche. 


*ir 


Som tyme cometh grucching of avarice, as Judas grucrh■ I 

agens the Maudeleyn, whan sche anoynted the hed of oure Loid 

Jhesu Crist with hir precious oynement. Chaucer, Parson's Talc. 

After bakbytyng cometh grucching or murmuracioun. 

In this I might murmur and grudge against God. Latimer, 
Bern. p. 361. 

And in Shakespeare’s Tempest , 1. 

Prospero that he had 


Id. 


Ariel reminds 


Served 

Without or grudge or grumblings. 


sb. (Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. ii\ 




mjniiiai 




A room for the accommodation of guests. 


A guestes chamber 


ospitale cubic ulum. Baret, A hear if 


B. V 




(Num. xxxv. 27,31 ; Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark 
xiv. 64). This phrase in the two last passages must be 
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in Nam. 

the latter si 
blood-shed ding; while 
[ Mark 1 guilty qf death' denotes ( deserving 
the Latin ‘reus mortis* of the Vulgate, of 
1 imitation, having been retained from Wiclirs 


of the 


distinguished from the 
(itally of blood* and 'guilty qf death 1 

f j ^ | it j m -. -1__ _ LI a n Jm nk j-i 

nify simply 

Matthew an 
death/ like 

which it is 
V craiod. 








it 




m 




ffiii 




ix. 23; 2 Chron. 


_ _ _ (Ex. xxviii. 32, 

xxvi. 14; l^oh. iv. 16; Job xli. 26). A little cont-of-mail 
covering the head and shoulders. The hauberk and haber- 

apparoutly tho same in derivation, but thoy are 

iatinct terms in old writers. 

Ami next hin Hebert an aketoun 
Ami over that all hatterjoun , 

For purayng of liis hurt ; 

fyu hauberk, fee. 

Chaucer 






-J < -TO L' 


goon are 




And over that 




Sir* TKopa*. 


corslet bright, 

habtrion. 

Fairfax, TV 


Some dond a curace, some 

A11 hautberke huuio, and aornu 




L J 


rji 


I. 71. 
. Wiclif, EfftM. 


Cloth id with tho htiburioun of rightwy 
vi. 14 (ed. Lewis). 

And thei hadden haburiouns as yrun Aoiuriosiu. Apoc. ix. 9. 






And be ye apparelled or clothed/ saith Paul,‘ with the Haber- 

. p. 19. 

With the Jacke or Kabcrion made of the righteousness© of all 

the vertues euangelycall. Udal’a Erasmus, Luke, fol. 183 6. 


aeon or coat-armour of justice 


umpi 


The wonl is from the Fr. haubergeon, A.-S. heals-beorga 
1 nock-covering/ O. Germ. halsberc 9 O. Fr. halberc , /u< la¬ 
tere, It. usbergOy and osbergo (Dies). Cotgrave gives 

Haubergwn: 
of maile; or, only 




;) a little 


. (The Diminuuue of 

and 
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pp. (Acts xxv. 26). A singular usage of this 

participle, corresponding to that of the Lat. habitus, 
once common. 






And after secrete meting & comunicacion had. 
Bich. III.; Works, p. 69/. 


Sir T. More 


From which I could not rise but with dishonour, 
Unless upon some composition had. 


Hey wood, 2 Edw. IY. 


1. 4. 


sb. (Judg. iii. 22). A-.S. hceft, from hcrfcd, 

p. part, of habban to have or hold; that by which anything 
is held, a handle. 




But yet ne fond I nought the haft , 

Which might unto the blade accorde. 

Gower, Conf. Am. it. p. 37. 

When I am in bad estate, I flesh my selfe on euill and 
abandon my selfe through dispaire, and run to a downefall, and 
(as the saying is) cast the haft after the hatchet. Montaigne’s 
Essays , Florio’s trans. ill. 9, p. 566 {ed. 1603). 

or handle of any toole, or weapon. Manu- 


The IIaft, hilt, 

brium. Baret, A Ivearie, 


. v. 


v. t. (Luke xii. 58; Acts viii. 3). From Fr. 
haler , to pull with force; now common in the form haul. 

Diseases that violently hale men to death euerlasting. Udal’s 
Erasmus, Luke , pref. 

Cassandra yet there sawe I how they haled 
From Pallas house, with spercled tresse vndone. 

Sackville, Induction t fol. 212 a. 

Even like a man new haled from the rack. 

So fare my limbs with long imprisonment. 

Shakespeare, 3 lien . VI. n. 5. 




The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune 
And hale him up and down. 


Id. Cor , v. 4. 

adj. lame, crippled, frem A.-S. healt, i.e. held; 
restrained, occurs Matt, xviii. 8; Mark ix. 45; Luke xiv. 21, 
John v. 3. 
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tu\ (Gen. xxxil 31; Ps. xxxviii. 17). To limp, 

lamely; A.-H. healtian. 

Hefore ho could determine, cornea in a fourth, halting 
foote, who complained to Builitu. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 63, 1 . 19. 

The king would haue giuen vnto him [Simon de Sentliz] 
Judith the widowe of Parle Walthoofus, but she® refused him 
because that hee halted on the one legge. Stow, Annals, p. 155. 

eh. In tho phrases ‘ on this hand and on that 
hand ’ (Ex. xxxviii. 15); ‘ on either hand * Wo should now 

c* Among tho works of the Bculptor Scopas 

The fie no god den so Vesta, sitting in a chaire, accompanied 
with two it anti-maidens set vpon the ground of each hand of her. 
lb Hand’s Ptinu, xxxvi. 5. 








U 


Jj-l 




F 




I 




i a : 






-1' 


To fall in hand with * is used in the 


F 


9 t>. 






I 


f 4 to take in hand, undertake. 


O 


For not long after ('lirist, Aouita fell in hand with 

Traimlation, and after him Tlioimotion, and after him Sy 
i'Iiuh, The Translator* to the Reader. 

Similarly, 4 to ho in hand with ’ - to have in hand, or to 

tuko in hand, to deni with. 

therefore, Thales the wise, being importuned by his 
mother (who pressed hard upon him) to marrie; pretily put her 
H’, shifting and avoiding her cunningly, with words : tor at the 
lirwt time, when she was in hand with him, he said unto her: 
Mother, it ia too soone, and it is not yet time : 

In 1 had passed tho 

Lhu second time, and was very instant: Alas mother, it is now 
too late, and the time is past. Holland's Plutarch, p. 691. 

Hut liecause we are not in A and with true 
popular estimation A conceit, it is not amisse to s 
what of tho two former. Bacon, Adv. of L. 1. 3. fi 1. 


ne 






MluTl 


Like 


11 


arda, when 

ower of his age, and that she set upon him 




I 


but with 










in tho phrase ‘at your hand* (Is, i. 12), is 

apparently a Hebraism. It is found however in old English 
writers. Alexander provided for the family of Darius 
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That they should haue at his handes all that they had of 
Darius before, when he had his whole kingdome in his handes. 

North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 7.58. 




By no means. 




And in what sort did these assemble? In the trust of thci 

owne knowledge, or of their sharpenesae of wit, or deepeness* 
of iudgement, as it were in an arme of flesh? At no hand. 
The Translators to the Reader. 


r 


^^4 _ 


sb. (Ex. xxy. 25; Ps. xxxix. 5). A 
measure of length now rarely used: a palm ; A.-S. hand- 
breed. [See Cubit.] Horses are still measured by hands; 
compare Ez. xl. 43 - 




1 




Others have thought, that it [the grape of Amomum] commeth 

from a shrubbe like Myrtle, & carieth not aboue a hand-bredth , 
or 4 inches in height. Holland’s Pliny , xn. 13. 


v. t . (Prov. xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. iv. 2). 


To treat; 

A.-S. handlian : like Lat. tract are, which has the same 

metaphorical sense. 








Your now handling of me giues me reason to confirme im 
former dealing. Sidney, Arcadia , p. 45. 1 . 46. 

I did in the beginning separate diuine testimonie, from 
humane; which methode, I haue pursued, and so handled them 
both apart. Bacon, Adv. of Learning, r. 8. § 6. 






Handmaid (Gen. xvi. 1, &c.) or 

(Luke i. 48), sb. A female servant. 






if! 


With that she broke the silence once againe, 

And gaue the knight great thanks in little speach 
She said she would his handmaid poore remaine, 

So far as honours lawes receiu’d no breach. 


Fairfax, Tasso , IV. 85. 


Pliny enumerates among the works of the sculptor 

Scopas a statue 

Of the fierie goddesse Vesta, sitting in a chaire, accompanied 
with two hand-maidens set vpon the ground of each hand of her. 

xxxvi. 5. Holland’s Trans. 
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kind. Tho margin gives ‘javelins.’ but the word itself i 
litoral rendering of the Ilebrew 

$b. (Num. ixxv. 18). A 




l-J ' 
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> 


deriug of tho Ilobrew. 


tb. (Ps. xix. 1). Workmanship; 


.-S. 


r 




r.i 


:* 




ha n a we ore. 

In the chappell of Iuno, there is the gndd 
Iy made in marble, the handy workc of Dionysius 
Holland’s Pti ny, xxxvi. 5. 


her selfe canons* 

Polycles. 






gb. Liko tho Icelandic happ and Welsh hap t 

In tho senso of ‘chanco, fortune,’ occurs Ruth ii. 3. It i: 

now soldom uBod except in composition 
perhaps fui/tly, hapless, &c. It wab onco common. 

For evermor we moste stond in drede 
Of hap and for bun in our chapmanhede. 

Chaucer, Shipman'* Tale, 14649. 

Blissed is that man whiche shall hauo tho happe toeate breade 
in the kyngdoine of (tod. Udal’s Erasmus, ZujLy, fol. 116 6. 

Theseus happe to light vpon her, who 
the citie of Aphid nos, because she was yet too youog to be 
maried. North's Plutarch, The*, p. 17. 




IL 


in mishap 






It 


ied her to 




Ench day still better others happiness; 

Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap. 
Add an immortal title to your crown 1 


Sh 


Rich. II. 1 . 1 . 




By Him that raised 

From that contented hap which I 


me to this careful height 

enjoyed. 

Id. Rich. Ill . 1. 3. 

13). Perchance, 




ad9. (1 Sam. xiv. 30; 

perhaps; derived from the 




* 41 




Lest haply by occasion of that oommsndation those duties 

to be performed on peril 


should omntj to be neglected, which 
of damnation. Latimer, Rem. p. 354. 


(it. 
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adv. (Ps. lxiii. 8 ; Acts xviii. 7). Close, near. 

For it is as a tongue or a great barre of earth, broad enough, 

that separateth a great lake on the one side, and the sea on the 

other, the which doeth ioyne hard to a great hauen. North’s 
Plutarch, Alexander, p. 731. 

Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 

Shakespeare, Ham . I. 2. 

It still remains in use in the phrase hard by: 

This thing did the centurion well apperceiue and marke, who 
purposely stood hard by the crosse. Udal's Erasmus, Luke, fol. 

173 a. 








The idea is from hard substances being usually com¬ 
pact, close in texture. In its still common meaning of 
‘austere, strict in money matters’ (compare near , close ), it 

occurs Matt. xxv. 24. 


3). With difficulty; which 


y, adv. (Matt. xix. 
is its literal meaning. 


So hardly he the flitted life docs win 

Vnto her natiue prison to retourne. 


Spenser, F. Q. I. 7. § 21. 


sb . (2 Tim. ii. 3). Hardship. 

The cause of my desier to have them ys, for that they be hard, 
and wyll abyde more pains than our men, tyll they have bvn 

well trayned with hardnes as they have byn. Leyccster Corre¬ 
spondence, p. 26. 

It was a pittifull thing that Perseus was drinen to do and 
suffer at that time. For he eame downe in the night by ropes, 
out of a litle straight window vpon the wals, and not only him 
selfe, but his wife and litle babes, who neuer knew before what 

flying and hardnes ment. North’s Plutarch, Pavlas jEmilius , 

P- 2 75 - 




t 


The men are very strong, of able bodyes, and full of agility, 
accustoming themselves to endure hardnes. Strachcy, Hist, of 
Trav. into Viryinia , p. 68. Hakluyt Soc. 
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It is also found in Skelton (Vol. i. p. 146, ed. Djce): 




Now, Jeeu, for thy 
That fur man suffred 

Baue vs fro the deuyla cruellies, 

And to blya vs send. 


-I 


hardnes. 




L 


, tb, formerly signified accoutrements in 

gonenil, whether for man or horso, liko tho Fr. /tamois. 
(j. haruisch , It. arnese . The etymology of the word is 
doubtful. Dicz refers it to tho Welsh hutam, iron, whenco 
kaiarnaez , instruments of iron, from which through the 

adopted into tho Komance 


i;r 


r .r 

lJ_j 


r 


*1 


Fug. harms» tho word 
languages. In tho Promptorium Parvulorum four mean¬ 
ings are given : ruimout, weapons, utensils for household 

use, and horse-trappings. 




IIavo heere my trouthe, to morwe I nyl not fsyle, 
Withmiten wiiyng of eny other wight, 

That hour I wol he founden 


a knight, 

And bryng'-n harnryt right inough fur the. 




Chaucer Knight's Tale, 1615. 


And therwith a doore dapped, and in came rushyng 

hamri/ft na manyo ns the chamber could hold. Hail, £dw, V . 

fol. 1 4 b. 

Ho was able, and did find the king a Aamru, with himself 
hi# horso, while he came to the placo that be should 
king’s wages. I can rumembor that I buckled his 
ho went unto Dlackheath field. Latimer 

Tho word occurs in tho sonso of armour 1 
xxii. 34; 2 Chron. xviiL 33, ix, 24; Pa. txxviii. 9 (Pr.-Bk.) 




llllZLT 


m 






when 


K 


. p. 101 




1 


. 11 


► • < 




4 


/>/>. (Ex. xiii. 18). Armed; tho mar 

ginal rending is 1 tivo in a rank/ from & doubt 
of two similar roots the Hebrew word belonged. Tho 
moauing in the text is still preferred; tho 

word being translated armed in Josh. i. 14, iv. 12 ; Judges 
vii. 11, with tho 

lu 1 Mace. iv. 7 Iuimessed is applied to 




r. i 


L~J 


to which 


r:T: 


Hebrew 




marginal reading in two 




tTil 






ii 
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Greek being TtoapaKKrpevrjv, ‘provided with a breast-icork' 

( 6 dpa£). 

And at their comroyng hym selfe with the duke of Buckyng- 
hara stode, harnessed in olde euil fauoured brigandera. Hall. 

Edw. V. fol. 15 b. 


v. i. (1 Cor. xiv. 7; Rev. xiv. 2). To play upon 
the harp; used now only in a metaphorical sense ; A .-S. 

hearp ian. 

Robert of Gloucester (p. 272), describing Aulafs visit 

to the camp of Athelstane, says : 

Menestral he was gode ynou, & harpare in eche poynte 
To AJ^elaton pauylun myd ys harpe he wende, 

And so wel wyJ?oute harpede, J?at me after hym sende. 


Manye hundred of aungeles 

Harpeden and songen. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 12903. 


sb. (Deut. xii. 15, Ps. xlii. 1). The stag, or male 

deer ; hind being the female: Du. hart, A.-S. heart . 

And the hart swam over, and as Sir Gawaine would have 
followed after, there stood a knight on the other side and said 
‘ Sir knight, come not over after the hart, but if thou wilt just 

with me. 1 King Arthur , c. 50, Vol. I. p. 100. 


v. i. (Gen. xviii. 7). To hasteD. Obsolete in 




prose. 

She ran, and hasted after him that fled, 

Through frost and snow, through brier, bush, and thorne. 

Fairfax, Tasso, xvi. 39. 


v.t, (Ex. v. 13).^ To hasten, hurry. 




Good my brother Troilus 
Tell yon the lady what she is to do. 

And haste her to the purpose. 


Shakespeare, TV. and Cr. IV. 3. 
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Headier is used in Shakespeare, Lear , n. 4. 

I’ll forbear; 

And am fall’n out with my more headier will 
To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man. 


sb. (Ps. lxvii. 2). A.-S. hcel%, connected with. 
G. Heily Eng. heal, hail, haUy whole , and O. E .heil or hel 

saving health 7 is the rendering ol 

the Hebrew word which is more frequently translated 

salvation/ So in Eph. vi. 17 ‘the helmet of salvation’ 
was in our older version ‘ tho helmet of health 7 as in 
Latimer [Serm. P- 30 : 

‘Take also the helmet or headpiece of health / or true health in 
Jesus Christ ; for there is no health in any other name: not the 
health of a grey friar’s coat, or the health of this pardon or that 
pardon. 




i . 


In this ds 




And in Gower (Con/. Am. Prol. i. p. 39): 

So may he winne worldes weltlie 
And after warde his soule heUhe . 

The A.-S. hwlendj ‘healer, 

Saviour/ 


is used to denote ‘tin 


pp. (Dan. iii. 19). The old form of ‘heated ’ 






in the ed. o. 1611. 


The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 

Shakespeare, K. John , IV. 1. 


sb. (Ezr. ix. 5; 1 Pet. i. 6). Sadness ; 


r«r 






from the following: 


Who feleth double Borwe and hcvynesse 
But Palamon ? 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 1456. 

Clar. I am here, brother, full of heaviness. 

Shakespeare, z Hen. IV. IV. 


3 - 
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Yoa promised, when you parted with the king, 

To lay aside life-harming heavine**. 

And entertain a cheorful disposition. 


Id. Rich. II. ir. 7. 


xiv. 6 


. 41, Ac). Bad, pcnsi 

ina h£i>J\ mourning. 


cuij. (i 

A.-S. hefty, connected with hc&J i 


A 


r r. 


Ml HI * 1 


-i 




Whan the king awoke, bee wiu passing heavy and right pen 
live of his dreame. A'in<7 Arthur, c. 17, vol. 1. p. 43. 


tb. (Pa xlix. 14, Pr.-Bk.). Rarely used with 

the definite article. Covordalo’s version of Prov. L 12. is: 

Let us swalowe thfl vp like y® hell, let us dououre the quyeke 
and whole, os those that go downe into the pytt. 

th. (1 Cor. xii. 28). The plural i 
way by Bacon {Ett. xi. p. 41); 

Kmhrore, and invite help*, and advices, touching the execution 
of thy place ; and doo not drivo away such, as bring thee informa¬ 
tion. os medium ; hut oucopt of thorn in good part. 


L A 


n 














A.-N. tho liandlo, 
I lob. is situ 


Ho1t6 9 tb. (Dout. xix. 51 
or woodon part of an axo. Tho 


ply ‘wood. 

rovorb used uf 


To throw tho helm nftor tho luitchot, is 
those who givo up n thing in dospiir, or who, having gono 
into ono oxtr&vnganco, rocklossly rush into another. 


i * 


l 


rn 


When 1 am lean, I food upon mischief; 1 abandon my self 
through despair; lot my solf go towards the Precipice, and, 

the saying is, Throw the Helve qfter the Hatchet. Montaigne, 

Am. B. m. o. 9. Cottons trans. p. 371, ed. 1683. 

The word itself is still in use in 


r.w ■ 1 




^tynr? 


protk (Gen. xxxviii. 14). Used for tho reflexive 

herself. 




pronoun 




tb. (G on. xiii. 7, 1 

man, of w hich word it is tho older form. (Couiparo bond- 

bunds man.) 
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The people beyng nowamased and comfortles, as shepe with¬ 
out a shepeherd, or beastea without an herdnian. Hall, Hen. IV . 

foL 15 b. 


pp . (Ex. xx. 25). 


The old form of ‘ liewu in 


hi 


the ed. of 1611. 

And kynge Richarde him selfe was slaine in felde hacked 
and hewen of his enemies. Hall, Rich. III., fol. 4 a. 


adj. (Prov. xxi. 4). Haughty. 

How far brought you high Hereford on his way ? 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. I. 4. 


Rut, with a proud majestical high scorn, 

He answer’d thus: ‘Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench.’ 


Id. 1 lien. VI. iv. 


4 • 


(Gen. xxix. 7). Broad daylight. Shake¬ 
speare uses 4 great ’ in the same way. 




It is great morniDg, and the hour prefix d 
Of her delivery to this valiaut Greek 

Comes fast upon. 


Shakespeare, Tr. and Cv. IV. 




Come, away! 


It is great morning. 


Oym. iv. 2. 


adj. (Rom. xi. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 1 7 : 

This word appears to have been introduced 

of the translations of the Bible; 




2 Tim. iii. 4) 

into the language by means 

‘to be high-minded ’ being the literal rendering of the 
Greek v^rjXoebpovetv which occurs in the first two passages 

quoted. 


From all these spirites is the holy ghoste separated and 

disseuered, whiche maketh men for proude and high-mynded, 

meke and mylde. Erasmus on the Cieed, Eng. tr. fol. 95 

The magistrates were wicked, lofty, and highninded . Lati¬ 
mer, Serm. p. 356. 


WORD 


mit: 


4 U 


amon^nt us, when 

■ay, 




Wo have a common any 
■lurdy, lofty, and jiroud 

uifying him to be a high-minded fellow, which taketh more 
him than he ought to do, or hia estate requireth. Ibid. p. 4 


■ 1 1 r ^ 1 1 




im 


k. 1 


hia i 


saucy fellow'; tig- 








r 


rn 


1 i 


ra - n — . #6. (Gen. xlix. 21; Fa. xnii. 33). The 
doer ; A.-o. Ilynd , G. Hinde. 




r. 




r.i 


As when a chased hinde her course doth bend 
To seek by soile to finde some ease or good. 

Fairfax, Tctuo, yi. 109. 


ad). (Gen. xxxiii. 2, Jor. 1 . 12). Hind¬ 
most Compare, for the form of the word, innermost t 

nethermoit, uppennoet, in which the superlative termina¬ 
tion is grafted upon the comparative form. Chaucor uses 




a 


•I'M" 










f 1 


jo 


c 


ft 




In the Aindermoif, or furthermost part of the house. Ulti 

. li&ret, Aleearie. e. Y. 


mis in ndibus eat conclave intha. Ao 




1 


#0. (Gen. xxx. 18 ; Mic. i. 7). A.-S. Ayr 

mcr (iV#*# h. p, 62) says of good prolatos : 

Great is their business, and therefore great should be their 


r ^ 




pay. Latl 




hire. 


In the earlier of Wiclif 




versions Rom. yi. 


r : 1 




w* 


dored: 


Treuli the Ay r'a of aynne, deeth. 


ism 


, whero wo Bhould now use its, occurs frequently 
In tho Bible; indeed, the lattor usage does not occur at all 
in tho A. V. of 1611, and very sparingly in old writers 

renorally. Examples are almost unnecessary, but tho fol- 

owing may bo taken: 






[tiriT 






, * oauac the Turkea banish learning from amongst 

them, because it is euerie day setting men together by the 

inouiug Btnuige contentions and alterations, 

feasors faint-hearted ’ ™ * ' 

AiyAt, fol, ij, rer. 


.11 
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His brandish’d sword did blind men with his beams. 

Shakespeare, i Hen . VI. i, i. 

Learning hath his infancy, when it is but beginning, anil 
almost childish: then his youth, when it is luxuriant and 
iuveuile: then his strength, when it is solide and reduced : 
lastly, his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust. 

Ess. L VIII. p. 2 38. 

So Caxton’s Myrrour of the Worlde treats, amongst 

other things, of: 

Europe and his contrees; of Affricque and his rcgyons and 
contrees. 

In Matt. vi. 33, ‘his righteousness,’ and 1 Cor. xv. 38, 
every seed his own body,’ the antiquated usage causes 
ambiguity, there being nothing in the English to prevent 
our taking his to refer to God in each case, whereas in one 

case it refers to ‘ kingdom of God,’ and in the other to 

4 seed.' 


and 
Bacon. 




as the sign of the possessive case, occurs in the 

Prayer for all sorts and conditions of men;’ also DeuL. 
x. 6; Judith xiii. 9; 1 Esdras iii. 8, and probably in other 
pa ssages. 

The form (*s) is merely a contraction of the old Saxon 

genitive termination - es . 






For that same Brute, whom much he did aduaunce 
In all his speach, was Syluius his son. 


Spenser, F. Q. in. 9. § 48 

Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 

Shakespeare, 1 lien. VI. 1 . 2. 


And left us to the rage of France his sword. 


Hen. VI. iv. 6. 


Id. 




Once in a sea-fight ’gainst the count his galleyf 
I did some Bervice. 


Id. Twelfth Night t in. 3. 
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The leaves [of Mouse-ear] he small and little, and white 

hoare next to the ground, and hairy also. Lyte’s Herbal, 

V. t, (Acts xxvii. 40) 


P* 95 • 


To hoist; from Fr. 


E 




haltsser. 

Finally, that beyng hoigheed vp vpo the crosse, he should 

bee pute to death. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke , fol. 175 a. 

He, mistrusting them, 

Hoised sail and made away for Brittany. 

Shakespeare, Rich. III. iv. 4. 

We’ll quickly hoise Duke Humphry from his seat. 

Id, 2 Hen. VI. 1.1. 


The form hoist was in use at the same time. 

For this is that same house, y e prouoker, with whome God 
dooeth by his Prophetes so often tymes chyde and bralle, A 
which so ferrefoorth fel from theyr God, that his onely soc'im 

they hoihsted vp and nay led on the crosse. Udal’s Erasmus, 
Luke t fol. 181 b. 

Iloist me this fellowe on thy backe Dromo, and carrie him in. 
Baret, A Ivearie, s. v. 


v. t. In the phrases ‘ hold guiltless , (Ex. xx. 7 

* hold innocent/ (Job ix. 28), and as used in Matt. xxi. 20 

is like G. halten . 

But if by chance in some places they range a litle to boldly 
out of the boundes or limites of true apparance, and haue no 
manner of conformity with any crediblenes of matter: thu 

readers in curtesie must needes hold me excused. North’s Plu¬ 
tarch, Thes. p. 2. 




. ! 


sb. (Judg. ix. 46, 49; 1 Sam. xxii. 4, &c.). A 

fortress. The origin of the word is analogous with that of 
the more usual keep , but it is now only found in the com¬ 
pound stronghold. In the 4th Article of the treaty be¬ 
tween England and Scotland in the reign of Richard the 
Third, it is provided: 
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If there be no third place, prayer for the dead is in vain ; for 
those that be in heaven need it not; those that be in hell cannot 

be holpen by it. Grindal, Hem. p. 25. 

Ye have no need to be holpen with any part of my labour in 
this thing. Latimer, Serm. p. 34. 

The form ‘ holp* is also common. 


Heo hath holpe a thousand out 
Of the develes punfoide. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis . 3756. 


By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heaved thence 
But blessedly holp hither. 


Shakespeare, Temp. 1. 7. 

adj. (Ex. xii. 49, Jer. ii. 14). In the 

former passage it signifies ‘native* as opposed to ‘foreign*; 

in the latter it is used of a slave born in the house, and 

corresponds to the vernaetdus of the Vulgate. 




adj . occurs frequently, in its original sense 

of ‘honourable, comely,’ (Lat. honestus). This is moro 
strongly brought out by AViclif: 

And tho membris that ben unhonest han more honestee . for 
oure honeste membris han nede of noon. 1 Cor. xii. 23 (ed. 
LewiH). 

And euery hone ate officer of the kynge was richely appareled, 

and had chaynes of guide. Hall, Hen. VIII. fol. 75 h. 

The Greek word in almost every passage is koXo?, a 
word which is applied to moral as well as to physical 
beauty, and to whatever is elevated in virtue. 




sb. (1 Tim. ii. 2). Becoming deportment. 
Shakespeare uses it, when applied to a man, in the sense of 
‘ honour *: and, when applied to a woman, in the sense of 




chastity, virtue. 


He is of a noble strain, of approved valour and confin ned 

honesty. Mnch A do , U. 1. 


It 
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A$ you like it, ill. 3. 
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v. t. (Josh. xi. 6, 9; 2 Sam. viii. 4). To cut the 

hamstrings or back sinews ( A.-S. hoh) of cattle so as to dis¬ 
able them. In the later version of Wiclif the first quoted 

passage is given. 

Thou schalt Koxe the horsis of hem. 




r* 


1 




■While in the earlier version it is : 

The hors of hem thow shalt Inti of the synewis at the 

Hox’ is the form found in Shakespeare: 






To bide upon t, thou art not honest, or 

If thou inclinest that way, thou art a coward 
Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course required. 




TVinf. Tale. 1. 2, 


The Scotch hock is used in the same wav 


adv. in the phrase ( how think ye’ (Matt, xviii. 12 . 

like the Greek 7re5r SoKtls ; 

Who is the honestest man in the city ? or how thinkest thou 

by that such a one did ? North’s Plutarch, Lycurgus, p. 




t • 


adv. (Judg. iv. 17; Is. x. 7). Notwith 




I 


t | 






standing, nevertheless. 


Howbeit they brake and ouerthrew the left wing where Cassius 
was, by reason of the great disorder among them, and also 
because they had no intelligence how the right wing had sped. 
North’s Plutarch, Brutus 3 p. 1072. 


adj. (2 Chron. xvi. 8). Large, applied to a 




number. 

Afterward they consulted together ho we to geue bat tail e t** 
kyng Richarde yf he woulde abide, whom, they knewe not to be 

farre of with an houge army. Hall, Hick. Ill. fol. 29 b. 


sb. (Col. iii. 12). Humility. 

And in lijk manerealso Jood, the apostle, for humblenessc, in 
his epistle, for the same Bkile sette not his name tofore. Wiclif. 
Prol. to Hebr. (later version. The earlier version has melcnesse\ 
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A_nd that the thyng should 


. hee, Chryst hymself had 

signyfied tofore by the parable of the homeland men or ferine rs. 

Udal's Erasmus, Luke. fol. 188 b. 




He prayeth for all ploughmen and husbandmen , that God will 

prosper and increase their labour; for except he give the in- 

all their labour and travail is lost. 


Latimer, Serm. 


crease 


p. 396. 


sb. (2 Chron. xxvi. 10; 1 Cor. iii, 9). 




Tillage, cultivation. 

The Ordenance was, That all houses of husbandry t that 
vsed with twentie acres of ground, and vpwards, should bee 
maintained and kept vp for euer; together with a competent 
proportion of land to be vsed and occupied with them. Bacon, 

Life of Hen . VII. p. 74. 


were 


And all her husbandry doth lte on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 


Shakespeare, Hen. V. v. 


2. 




(Josh. xiv. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 13). 


If. 






But if so be 

Thou darest not this, and that to prove more fortunes 
Thou art tired, then, in a word, I also 
Longer to live most weary. 


Shakespeare, Cor. IV. 5. 


sb. (Litany). Acts or sins of ignorance. 
Ps. xxv. 7 is translated by Sir T. More (W'orfcs, p. 13^.) 

from the Vulgate, ‘The offences of my youth, & my no 
ignorances (ignorantias) remembre not good lorde.* This 
plural, which has now gone out of use, is employed, though 

in a slightly different way, by King James I. in his 

Daemonologie , 1. 7; 

Eor we must vnderstand, that the Spirit of God there, Bpeaking 
of sciences, vnderstands them that are lawful 1, for except they be 
lawfull, they are but ahusiub called sciences, and are but ignorances, 
indeed. 
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And there beside of marble stone was built 

An a It are, earn’d with cunning ymagery. 


Spenser, F. Q., i. 8, § 36. 


In the Romance of King Alisander (Weber, Metr. 
Horn. Vol. 1. p. 313) it appearB in the form ymagoure. 

This ymage is mad after thfe; 

Y dude hit in ymagoure , 

And caste hit after thy vygoure. 

1. '7688. 


/ 


v.t. (Gen. xi. 6; Jobxxi. 27; Ps. ii. 1, x. 2). 

To devise, fashion, contrive ; from Lat. imaginare. 

Not onely his frendes but also his preuy enemies knewe, that 
was but a title and that this title was by inuentours of mischife 
fayned, imagened & published. Hall, Hen. IV. fol. 9 b. 

For he whom I made gouernour to withstande the power 
and malice of myne outward enemies, com pass eth and imagine tk 
howe to destroy myne issue. 


r. 1 


Ibid. fol. 47 b. 


y, (Ps. xl. c ). The old form of ‘impa 

tfence/ from Lat. impatientia. [See Arrogancy.] 






Impatienza, impaciencie. 


Florio, Worlde of Wordes. 


v. t. (Acts xix. 38). To indict, accuse; Fr. 






emplaider. 


Whereupon Stephen Fitz-Bennet, Simon of the Wood, Wil¬ 
liam Theyden, and Ralph of the Bridge, in the name of all the 
rest, implead the abbot for appropriating their commons to him¬ 
self, Fuller, Hist, of Waltham Abbey, § 16 (p. 10, ed. 1655). 


. sb. (Is. ix. c). The old form of *im 

penitence/ from Mea. Lat. impenitentia. 






1 iT* 


adj. (John v. 3, 7 ; Acts iv. 9, xiv. 8). 

ess, weak, invalid; Lat. impotens. 

Alexander would haue sent the sicke and impotent persons, 
which had bene maimed in the warres, into the low countrey. 
North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 755. 




Strengthl 
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On (Gen. i. 22; Matt. vi. 10). 




Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens 
So m the earth, to this day is not known. 


Id. i Hen. VI. 1. 2. 


Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
In an extravagant and wheeling strange 
Of here and every where. 


r 


Id. Oth. r. I. 

Bacon {Ess. xxu. p. 94) uses i in guard* for ‘ on guard.’ 

v.i. (Ex. x. c). To be inclined. 

Submissive fall his princely feet before. 

And ho from forago will incline to play. 

Shakespeare, Love's Lab. Lost,. IV. 1. 




• K 






adj. (Athan. Creed). That 

which cannot be comprehended or contained within limits ; 

the word in the creed being a translation of the Lat. hn 

mensus , ‘ that which cannot be measured.’ God cannot be 
measured, having no local habitation, nor circumscribed, 
being everywhere undivided, everywhere present, every 
where powerful. Fortunatus’ comment about a.d. 5 
‘ ubique totus, ubiquo prmsens, ubique potens/ Erasmus 

on the Creed (fol. 100&, Eng. Tr.) has, 






< ) 


/ 


It is more prou.afcle & lykely, that the holy spirite, whicho 
as touchynge to his diuine nature, fyllyng all thynges dotbe 
contynue and abyde vneomprehended: was there after a cer- 
tayne speciall and peculiare maner. 

It [the essence of God] is also without body, inuisible, occu¬ 
pying no place, inedprehensible, immutable, impassible, incor¬ 
ruptible, immortall, vnspeakeable, perfect and euerlasting. Mus- 

cuIub, Common Places, Eng. tr. 1573, fol. 56. 


sb. (Job v. c). Inconsiderate¬ 
ness, thoughtlessness; Lat. inconsideratio. 

InconBideration: f. Inconsideration, indiscretion, ynaduised- 

nesse, rashnesse. Cotgrave, Ft. Diet. s.v. 




in 


r * 1 
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Just, indifferent , shewing no more fauour to one, than to an 
other. Aequus. Baret, Alvearie , s.v. 

For men are too cunning, to suffer a man, to keepe an indif¬ 
ferent carriage, betweene both, and to be secret, without swaying 
the ballance, on either side. Bacon, Ess. vi. p. 20. 




ado. (Prayer for Church Militant). 


Without distinction, impartially. 


I did nothing else but monish all judges indifferently to do 
right. Latimer, Rem. p. 330. 

Hyssellf with the men at armes coomes an ootlier space bee- 
hynde, indifferently in the myddest of those twayne. Life 

Lord Grey of Wilton , p. 12. 




v.t. (Ps. xlv. 1). Literally, to dictate; then, to 
write from dictation, and hence, to compose; 0 . Fr. endicter , 
from Lat. dictare. Baret {Alvearie s.v.) gives 

To indite and pronounce to another some thing that he shall 

write. Dicto... viraryopevu. Nommer et dieter d vne aultre, quelquc 

chose , quHl escriue. 


Who couthe telle, or who couthe endite f 
The joye that is made in this place 
Whan Theseus hath don so fair a grace? 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale t 1874 


___, sb. (Job xxxviii. 31). This word contains 

trace of the lingering astrological belief of the effects pro¬ 
duced by the stars upon human destiny. 

Influence , or constellation of starres. Aspiratio stellarum. 
Siderum affectio. Baret, Alvearie s.v. 

The astrologers, call the evill influences of the starrs, evill 
aspects. Bacon, Ess. IX. p. 29. 

Shakespeare calls the moon 






The moist Btar, 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands. 


Hand. 1. 1. 
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It occurs as an adjective: 

As if a wise man would take Halles Chronicle, where modi 
good matter is quite marde with indenture Englishe, and first 
change strange and inJchorne tearmes into proper and commonlie 
used wordes. Ascham, The Schoolmaster, p. 1-27, ed. Mayor. 

Bishop Hall {Sat. 1. 8) uses inkhornisnis. 

sb . (Gen. xlii. 27, xliii. 2t ; Ex. iv. 24). A 
lodging. In this sense the word was used in Old English 

(comp. Lincoln’s Inn , &c), and so it represents the Hebrew 

of which it is the rendering: ‘inns* in the modern sense 

of the word being of course unknown in the East. 

Arcite anoon unto his inne is fare, 

As fayn as foul is of the brighte sonne. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 2438. 


IffMI 


Anon go gete us fast into this in 
A knedyng trowh or elles a kemelyn. 


Id. Miller s Tale, 3547. 


Hence the verb to inn * = to lodge : 


This Theseus, this duk, this worthy knight, 
Whan he had brought hem into his citA 


And ynned hem, everich at his degre 
He festeth hem. 


Id. Knight s Tale , 2194. 

+ 

sb. (Jer. ii. 34, xix. 4). Innocent persons. 

Those witnesses were simple men, innocents , just, tellers of 
truth, without deceit or subtilties, and in all points holy ami 
good. Bullinger, Decades, I. p. $2. 






JUT* 




sb. (Gen. xx. 5; Ps. xxvi. 6, &c.). The 

old form of ( innocence/ from Lat. innocent-la,. 

And if he had once cleered himselfe of all things, and had 
published his innocencie: he should then haue nothing in his head 
to trouble him. North’s Plutarch, Alcib. p. 220. 

Like rivers of remorse and innocmcy. 

Shakespeare, K. John , iv. 3. 


Vt 
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See also the quotation from Holland’s Plutarch , p, 69 

under the word Hand. 
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adv. (Luke vii. 4; Acts xxvi. 7; Ps. lv. 18, 

Bk.). Urgently, importunately; from the preceding. 

He did it so instantly, 

Latimer. Serin. 






He prayeth now the third time, 
fervently, that it brought out a bloody sweat. 

p. 231. 


so 


Let us pray instantly to God, the giver of all good gifts. 
Grindal, Rem. p. 19. 


so. (Is. xiv. c). Prom Lat. insultatio 




SU! 




a taunting, insulting. 


to 


(Dan. xi. 30). To have an 


Iff! 




rVl 




k*1 




understanding, agree. 


For whereas it hath beene well said, that the arch* flatterer, 
with whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence , is a mans 
selfe; certainly, the lover is more. Bacon, Ess. x. p. 37. 


v.t. (Ps. xxi. 11). To meditate, plot; from 
Lat. intendere, to stretch towards, strive after, a sense 
which appears in the following passage from Bacon: 

But it is so plaine, That every man profiteth in that hee 
most intmdethj that it needeth not to be stood upon. Ess. xxix. 
p. 126. 






sb. (2 Sam. xvii. 14, &c.). To the intent 




that=in order that. 


And furthermore, to die intent that they should be without 
any hope of recovery, he changed the name of the city, anJ 
called it -< 331 ia. Latimer, Rem. p. 48. 


sb. (Jer. xxx. 24; John xiii. 28). 


Intention 


ilawni 




purpose. 


Yet my stem looks shall not 
Discover my intents . 


Massinger, Gt. D. of Flor. ill. 1. 


BOOK 
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t, pron. (Lev. xxv. 5). Its. The possessive pronoun 
‘its 7 does not occur in the A. V. of 1611. 

quoted stands in that edition as follows: 

groweth of it owne accord of thy haruest, thou shalt not, 
reape. &c. 7 


1 


The verse 
That which 


It has been asserted that its is not found in any writer 
before Shakespeare, and then only in three passages. Mr. 
Craik ( English of Shakespeare , 54) has shown from the 
first folio that instances of its occurrence, though not 
numerous, are yet more frequent than has been supposed. 
It, which according to Dr. Guest {Phil. Pro. 1. 280), wan 
used sometimes for its in the dialect of the N. Western 
counties, is found in Udal’s Erasmus ( a . d . 1548), and in 
the form hit in the Anturs of Arther, of a still earlier 

date : 


For I wille speke with the sprete, 

And of hit woe wille I wete, 
Gif that I may hit bales bete. 


Anturs, VIII. 11, 12. 


For loue and denocion towardes god also hath it infancie, and 
it hath it comyng forewarde in groweth of age. Tidal's Erasmus, 
Luke, fol. 70 a. 


The euaogelicall simplicitee hath a politique cast of it owtn* 
too. Ibid. fol. 153 a. 

Wheras it [the air] was for this purpose firste ordeined A 
set for manes vse, that w fc it holsome breath it should bothe 
geue & nourishe lyfe vnto all creatures. 

This worlde hath it glorie, but it is neyther true glorye in 
dede, nor yet perpetuall to endure for euer. 

They came vnto the yron gate, that leadctli vnto the citie, 
hich opened to them by it owne accorde. Acts xit. 10, Geneva 

version (ed. 1579 )' 

Much like a Candle fed with it owne humour, 

By little and little it owne selfes consumer. 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas , The Second Day of the first "Week, p. 

36 (ed. 1605). 

II n’est si petit crin qui ne porte son ombre: Prov. The 
smallest haire hath it shadow. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. s. v. Crin. 


Ibid. fol. 157 b. 


lb. fol. 


7 0. 


i 


w 
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For you know Nunckle, the Hedge-Sparrow fed the Cuckoo 

so long, that it’s had it head bit off by it young. 


King Lear, 1. 4. (p. 288 h.\ 

It is iust so high aa it is, and moouea with it owne organs. 

Ant, and Cl. 11. 7. (p. 3506.) 


The Handmaides of all Women,- or more truely 
Woman it pretty selfe. 


Cym, ill. 4. (p. 383JO 

‘Its’ was in use before the end of the 16th century, ns 
will be seen from the following examples. 


Spontaneamente, willingly, naturally, without compulsion, of 
himselfe, of bis free will, for its owne sake. Florio, A World*: 
of Wordes (1598). 

Yea but my olde fellow Nolano tolde me, and taught pub- 
likelv, that from translation all Science had it's of-apring. 

Montaigne’s Essays, trans. Florio (1603). To tho curteoun 

Reader, sig. A 5. 


Little power had I to performe, but lease to refuse what you 
impoa’de: for his length you gave time: for his hardnesse you 
advised help: my weaknesse you might bidde doe it's best: 
others strength you would not seeke-for further. 


Id. The Epistle Dedicatorio. 


The Italians have inuro 

Ibid. p. 3. 


Oh foolish and base ornament, 
properly with it's name entitled malignitie. 


It was a right remooving of Heaven and Earth together, yet 
nothing remooveth from it's owne place. Ibid. p. 612. 

For like as in man’s Little-World, the hraine 
Doth th’ highest place of all the frame retaine, 

And tempers with it's moist-full coldnes so 
Th’ excessiue heate of th’ other parts below. 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, Second day of the first Week , p. 71, 
ed. 1605). 


In Shakespeare ‘ its ’ occurs ten times. 


My trust 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falsehood in it's contrarie, as great 

As my trust was. 


Temp. 1. 2. (p. 26.) 
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And Bacon has both the verb and the noun : 

Iterations are commonly losse of time; but there is no auch 
gaine of time, as to iterate often the state of the question. Ex*. 

XXV. p. J02. 


See It. 


im 




sb . (Rev. ix. 17; xxi. 20). Contracted from 
'hyacinth/ a precious stone forming one of the twelve found¬ 
ations of the new Jerusalem. It seems to correspond 
with the Hebrew word rendered ‘figure’ (Ex. xxviii. 19' 
which was one of the stones of the high priest’s brcastplato. 
The ‘ figure’ has been identified with rubellite, a red vari¬ 
ety of tourmaline, but there is great uncertainty about it. 
Pliny distinguishes it from the amethyst; 

The braue violet colour, which in the amethyst is ful and rich, 

in the lacint is delaied and weaker. Holland’s Trans. XXXVIT. n 




. I 


In Rev. ix. 17 the hyacinthine, or dark purple, colour, in 
referred to and not the stone; as in Sidney’s Arcadia (B. 1. 

p. 59,1- 28); 

It was the excellently-faire Queene Helen, whose Iadnth haire 

curled by nature, but intercurled by art (like a fine brooke 

through golden sands) bad a rope of faire pearle. 

■ 

In Wiclif’s earlier version of 2 Chr. ii. 7, it appears in 
the form iacynte; 

Sende thann to me an tau?t man, that kann wircben in gold, 
and siluer, brasse, and yren, purpur, cocco, and iacynte. 

The later version has iacynct. Another form of tho 
word is found in Ben Jonson (Alch. 11. 2); 


Dishes of agat, set in gold, and studded, 

With emeralds 


phyrs, hyacinths, and rubies. 
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a Latin-French Glossary, * His trio, jongleur. Jocular i 
jon gloier. J oculatrix, jengleresse . * 


so. (Prov. 


14). Molar teeth. 




Les dentsmaschelieres. The cheeke-teeth, Jaw-teeth, grinders. 
Cotgrave, Ft. Diet. 


■u 


z.t. (Judg. v. 18 ; 2 Macc. xi y\ To hazard, 
risk. The etymology of the substan tive jeopardy, from which 

it is formed, is extremely doubtful. It has been suggested 
that the derivation is from the French j*ai perdu, 1 have 

lost; or from jeu perdu , a lost game ; or again from 
jeu parti, an even game, in which the chances are equal. 
Chaucer uses the forms jeopard ye, jeupardye, jeu part ye 
and jupartye, the last of which favour the third etymology 

proposed, which seems most probable. In Du Cange (Glos 

.v. Jocus ) Joe us par tit us is explained as ‘an alternative,’ 

equivalent to the Old Fr. Giu parti. Hence partir ie 

giu, or un jeu , is ‘ to offer an alternative.’ The risk in¬ 
volved in accepting an alternative is taken as the represen¬ 
tative of any risk whatever, and hence jeopardy has the 

general meaning of ‘ hazard.’ The verb is not very com¬ 
mon. It occurs in North’s Plutarch: 






5 . 


r : 


Messala, I protest vnto thee and make thee my witnes, that 

compelled against my minde and will (as Pompey the Great 
was) to leopard the liberty of our countrey to the hazard of » 

bat tell. Brutus, p. 1071. 


I 


111 


O hypocrites! the zeal of righteousness is to hunger and 

it is above described: that is. to care. 


thirst for righteousness 

and study, and to do the uttermost of thy power, that all things 

went in the right course and due order, both through all degree* 
of the temporally and also of the spiritualty, and to jeopard liie 
and goods thereon. Tyndale, Expos, p. 24. 

We must not often leopard the good state of the common 
weale depending vpon one man. Non est sspius in vno homine 
summa saius periclitanda. Baret, A Irearie, s. v. 


KK 


sb. (2 Sam. xxiii. 17; Luke viii. 23; 1 Cor. 

. 30). Danger, risk. [See Jeopard.] 

Then my h&rte was heauye, my lyfe stoode in ieopardie, and 

dereiy cut. Hall, Hen. IV. f. 12 b. 


W 




I 








my combe 
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Ther was in Acy, in a greet citee, 

Amonges Cristen folk a Jeiccrye. 

The name is still retained in ‘ Old Jewry? 

fh. ^Matt. v. 18). In the Hebrew alphabet yod ( 
Gk. luna) is the smallest letter, and therefore the most likely 
to be omitted or overlooked. Hence it is applied to any 

small quantity whatever. 

Rather than they would lose on ejot of that which they have, 
they will set debate between king and king. 

Hen. VIII. Rtm. p. 301. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colonr 
Unto the weary and all-watched night. 

Shakespeare, Hen. V. IV. chor. 

The origin of the word is seen more clearly in the form 
in which it appears in the following quotation : 

But the limits of his power [z. e. the devil's] were set downe 
before the foundations of the world were laide, which he hath 

not power in the least vote to transgresse. King James 1 . 

Dcemono logic, 






Latimer, Letter to 




v. i. (Josh. ix. 17, &c.). To travel. 

It shall be moon, or star, or what I list. 

Or ere I journey to your father's bouse. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of the Shrew , iv. 5 






My Lord, whoever journey $ to the prince 
For God's sake, let not 


two be behind. 

Id. Rich. III. n. 1. 


L»K! 


v. i. (Ps. xxi. 1; 2 Cor. vii. 13). From Fr. jouir, 
to rejoice, which is itself derived from the Lat. gaudere ( 

voir from videre , rire from ridere , &c.). As a verb it is 
but rarely used. In Wiciif’s earlier version of Gen. xlv. 16, 
we find: 








And Pharao ioyede, and al the meyne of hym 

espeare {Rich. II. 11. 3): 

to joy is little 
hope enjoyed. 




in joy 
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And again: 


He mot by verry kinde die. 

For love doth haten, as I finde, 

A beautie that commeth not of kinde. 

■ _ 

Chaucer, Rom. of the Rose , 2288. 

natural/ occurs in 


Id. p. 36. 


The adjective kinde (A.-S. cynde ), 

Piers Ploughman ( Vis. 10940); 

Thanne bereth the crop kynde fruyt. 

The ‘ kindly fruits’ are the 1 natural fruits,’ those which the 
earth according to its kind should naturally bring forth, which 
it is appointed to produce. Trench, English Bast and Present , 

p. 184, 4 th ed. 

The hypocrites who ‘disfigure their faces’ (Matt. vi. 16) 
in Wiclif’s earlier version. 


Patten hir facis out of kyndly termys. 

In the same version, Korn. i. 26 is rendered: 

Forwhi the wy rumen of hem chaungiden the kyndely vs* 
in to that vss that is ajena kynde. 

On the other hand Bacon uses ‘nature’ where we should 

use ‘kind:' 

The couslip; flower-delices, & lillies of all natures. 

Bacon, Ess. xlvi. p, 187. 


8 b. (Ps. xxii. 27; xevi. 7, &c.). Families. 

From A.-S. cyn or cynn , whence cynren t a family. The 
Heb. word is elsewhere rendered ‘families/ 
earlier version of Gen. x. 20, gives: 


Wiclif’s 


Thes ben the sonyg of Cham, in kynredis , and tungis, aod 

and erthis. and hir folkis. 


generacioung, 

Yeg, in good sooth, the vice ifl of a great kind/red; it is well 
allied. Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. in. 2. 


In the ed. of 1611 the word is printed ‘kinreds. 
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ative words. ‘ Knap’ is still common in Yorkshire in sue! 

expressions as £ it knapped like a icle,’ to denote a slmri 

fracture. And Shakespeare {Merch. of Ven. hi. i) has : 

I would she were as lying 
ginger. 


gossip in that as ever knap net 


But Calamus is the better of the twain e, and hath 

pleasant smell; for a man may wind the sent of it presently i 
great way off: besides, it is softer in hand: and better is ilia 
which is Jesse brittle, and breaketh in long spils and shiuers 
rather than knappeth off like a radish root. 

XII. 22. 


a mnr 


Holland’s Pliny 


For similar instances compare f crawl 1 and ‘scrawl, 
lightly’ and ‘slightly,’ ‘top’ and ‘stop;’ ‘quinscy’anc 
squinancy.’ ‘ scratch ’ and ‘ cratch. 


Knit, pp. (Judg. xx. ii ; i Sam. xviii. i). Firmlj 

fastened; A.-S. cnytan. 

The caelestiall bodies, which make and frame the world, and ir 
that frame are compact and knit together, haue an immortal 

nature. Holland’s Pliny, ii. 8 . 


sb . (Ex. xxv. 31, 33, 36, &c.). Properly, a bud 

like Swed. knoppe and Germ, knospe. It is connected with 
A.-S. cncep, G. knopf and E. knob, the last of which is writ¬ 
ten in the same form in Wiclif’s earlier version of Ex 

xxvi. 11 : 




And fifti knoppis of bras with whiche the oyletis mo wen Iw 

ioyned. 


The adjective knoppit is found in Gawine Douglas’s 

Police of Honour , prol. § 9. 

The knoppit Syonis with leuis agreeabill. 

In Piers Ploughman’s Creed, 843, knoppede = knobbed; 

1 

With his knoppede shon 

Clouted ful thykke. 
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When they goe to church, or to visit any friend, they put 
very costly apparrell, with bracelets of gold, & rings vpon tluv 
armes, all beset with costly Jewels & pearles, and at their 
eares hang laces full of Jewels. Liuschotten’s Voyages , p. 59 
(trans. Wolfe). 


on 


;ir 


v.t. and i. (Gen. xviii. 28; Ps. xxxiv. 10). To 
want, be wanting ; probably from A.-S. lecan , to diminish, 
deprive, according to Lye, which is the same as the Du. 
laecken . 

So it appeareth most manifestly, that there lacketh neithrr 
goodwill nor power in him. Latimer, Senn. p. 333. 

Therefore St Paul commanded us that we shall have the 
whole armour, nothing lacking. Ibid. p. 492. 




Our foster-nurse of nature is repose 
The which he lacks. 


Shakespeare, Lear, iv 


. 4. 


pp. of Lie (Job iii. 13). 


A.-S. legen. from 






liegan . 


Here’s a skull now; this skull has lain in the earth three 
and twenty years. Shakespeare, Ham. v. 1. 


sb. (1 K. xviii. 28). This word, which is found 
in the ed. of 1611, has been replaced by ‘lancet/ It is 
found in Cranmer's, the Bishops', and the Geneva Bibles. 
* Lancet' is at least equally old, for in the later Wicliffito 
version of the passage quoted we find i launcetis/ 






adj. (Judg. xviii. 10; Ps. xviii. 19, xxxi. 8). 








Wide, spacious, ample. 


And then it was concluded, that kyng Richard should con- 
tinew in a large prisone. Hall, Hen. IV. fol. 10 a. 

In Matt, xxviii. 12, e large money 1 is used to denote ‘an 
ample present,' * a largesse / 

Then did Alexander offer great presents unto the god, and 
gaue money large to the priests. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 732. 




In Chaucer 
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sb. From Lat. lavacrum , Med. Lat. lava- 

rium y any vessel for washing. In the O. T. the word is 

used to denote certain vessels of the temple used for tho 
priests’ ablutions and other purposes, especially the great 
laver described Exod. xxxviii. 8, i K. vii. In Piers Plough¬ 
man’s Creed\ 3S9, the ‘Prechoures’ house is described as 

provided 




With lavoures of latun 

Loveliche y-greithed. 

And Chaucer’s Wife of Bath (Cant. Tales , 5869) charges 

one of her husbands with this heresy, 

Thou saist, that assen, oxen, and houndes, 

Thay ben assayed at divers etoundes, 

Basyns, favours eek, er men hem bye, 

Spones, stooles, and al such houshondrie, 

Also pottes, clothes, and array. 

But folk of wyves maken non assay. 




v.t. (Ps. cxix. 126, Pr. Bk.). To apply; as in 


L J 




Shakespeare (Temp. iv. 1): 


Lay to your fingers ; help to bear this away. 

Lay to both thine ears ; 

Hark what I say to thee. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humov/r t iv. 6. 


v.t. (Ps. xxv. 4, 8, cxix. 66, cxxxii. 13, Pr. Bk.). 
As an active verb in the sense of ‘ to teach’ (like the A.-H. 
Imran , G. lehren\ it was formerly common, and is still in 
use as a provincialism. 






Peter, as me thynketh, 

Thow art lettred a litel: 
Who lemed thee on boke 1 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 4756. 


Wiclif uses the form leeren. Latimer says of his father, 
he * was as diligent to teach me to shoot, as to learn me any 

other thing’ (, Serm . p. 197). 




THE BIBLE 

sb. (Ex. xii. 15, 19, &c.). From Fr. levain 

(Lat. lev are, to raise); that which raises the dough anti 
makes it light. Of ‘cheste/ or strife, says Gower (6W. 

A m. 1. p. 294): 


90 




r m ~ 


>1 


r m ~ 




ifl 




He ifl the levcin of the hrede, 

Which aoureth all the past about. 

The mealc of millet is singular good for leuains, if it 1 
wrought and incorporat in new wine. Holland’s Pliny 


'it 


XVII1. 


II. 


sb. (Is. xxv. 6; Jer. xlviii. 11; Zcph. i. 12). Soil 
indent, dregs; A.-S. leak, Fr. lie , coimected with En. lie, 

and A.-S. I icy an, that which lies or settles at the bottom 
of a liquid. 






V erily the lees of wine are so strong, that oftentimes it 
commeth and killeth thoso, who go downe into the vats & vessels 
wherin the wine is made. Holland’s Pliny, xxm. 


ouer- 


2. 


adj. (Gen. i. 16; iBa. vii. 25 ; Ezek. xvi. 46m 

xliii. 14). Smaller. A double comparative. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. 11. t. 








■> 


w. Like Fr. le$on, from Lat. lectio , a rend¬ 
ing. In its technical sense, a portion of Scripture appointed 
to bo read in the course of the service. Chaucer, describ¬ 
ing the ‘gentil Pardoner of Rouncival,’ says among hia 

numerous accomplishments, 








Wei cowde he rede a lessoun or a storye 
But altherbest he sang 


offerto rie. 


SKI 


Cant. Tales , prol. 7*1. 


Hooker uses lesson’ for the reading of Scripture in 
opposition to ‘ sermon.’ 

Wherein, notwithstanding so eminent properties wheu'of 
lessons are haply destitute, yet lessons being free from some in¬ 
conveniences whereunto sermons are more subject, they may 
this respect no less take, than in other they must give, thfr 

hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. Eccl. Pol. v. 22. 
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How thow lenient the peple, 

The lered and the lewed. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 

as a leude masters 


They thrust him out of the Synagogue 

leude disciple. Udal’s Erasmus, John, fol. 63 


a. 


When we take orders of the Bishops, charge is given to readr, 

and preach Gods word, not to sing: any lewd lay-man can dor 
that, without laying on of a Bishops hands. 
man, p. 71 (ed. 1640). 


Peter Smart, An 


r- 


But at the flame time that it was employed to point to 
one characteristic of tho common people as ignorant and 

unlearned, it was also used to signify 1 vicious ’ generally, 

and even in its more modern sense, in which, according to 
Abp. Trench, it has ‘retired from this general designation 
of all vices, to express one of the more frequent, alone/ 
(Glossary, p. 118, 1st ecL) Thus in Chaucer’s Merchant’* 
Tale (10023); 


Such olde lewed wordefl used he. 

And in Sir Thomas More (Dial. fol. 79 b ): 

Wyll you mende y* lewde manor or put awaye Whytaontydc : 


8 b. (Acts.xviii. 14). Like the adjective 
from which it is formed this word has passed through some 
changes of meaning. Its original signification was simply 
rusticity, ignorance, as in Piers Ploughman: 

Shal no lewednesse lotto 
The lcode that I lorye. 












Vis. 14 IQ. 


It was then applied to denote vice generally, as in the 

passage in tho Acts of the Apostles, where f lewdness’ is 
the translation of the Greek padtovpyryia. 

Ye spoke of lewdnes vsed at pylgrymages. Is there trowe yc 

none vsed on holy dayes? Sir T. More, Dial. fol. 79 h. 

From this usage the transition was easy to its more 
modern application to a special vice. 


v. i. (Josh. ii. 1 m.). To lodge, dwell. 

He [John of Gaunt] therefore taking leaue of the king, departed 
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pp. (Gen. vii. 17; xiv. 22; Ps. xciii. 3). The 

shortened form of lifted , the past participle of the verb 
‘to lift.’ 

Gloster says of Henry V. 

He ne’er lift up hia hand but conquered. 

Shakespeare 1 Hen. VI. I. 1. 




adj. (Judg. ix. 4). Idle, worthless. 








Light , vnconstant, of no estimation. Leuis. Baret, Al- 
vearie, s.v. 

Bacon uses the comparative. 

Here is described the great disaduantage which a wise man 
hath in vndertaking a lighter person then himselfe, which is 
such an ingageroente, as whether a man turne the matter to ieast, 
or turne it to heate ; or howsoeuer hee change copye, hee can 
no wayes quitte himselfe well of it. Adv. of L. II. -23, § 5. 


sb. (r Kings vii. 4, 5). An aperture for the 
admission of light. Bacon, in his description of a model 
palace, says. 

And let all three sides, be a double house, without thornw 
lights , on the sides, that you may have roomes from the sunne, 

both for fore-noone, and afternoone. Ess. xlv. p. 183. 

v.i. (Ruth ii. 3 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 12). Literally, to 

come down, settle; hence ‘to light upon’ is to fall in with by 
chance, happen with. The metaphor is evidently from a 
bird settling after a flight, and the word ‘light’ (A.-S. 
lihtan) is probably related to lie (A.-S liegan), as in Lat. 
sido to sedeo. 

It was Theseus happe to light vpon her [Helen], who caried 
her to the citie of Aphidnes, because she was yet too young to bo 
maried. North’s Plutarch, Thes. p. 17. 

An d in such sort that his offering might be acceptable to 
Iupiter, and pleasant to his citizens to behold : did cut dowue a 
goodly straight growen young oke, which he lighted on by good 
fortune. Id. Romulus, p. 30. 
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manners, and disposed to lightncs, haunting the company of vile 

persons. Stow, Annals, p. 327. 

sb. (Num. xxiv. 6). A kind of odori¬ 
ferous Indian tree, usually identified with the Aquilarvi 
Agallochum which supplies the aloes-wood of commerce. 
Our word is a partial translation of the Latin lignum aloe#, 

Greek £vKa\6g. The bitterness of the aloe is proverbial. 

Tlie wofull teares that they leten fall. 

As bitter weren out of teares kind 
For paine, as ia ligne aloes, or gall. 

Chaucer, Troll. Cres. IV. non. 

Bacon (Sylva, cent. x. 962) recommends, for corrobora¬ 
tion and comfortation, 

beads of Lignum Aloes , macerated first in Rose-water and dried. 

$ 1 ). (Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12). Our transla¬ 
tors have followed the LXX. \iyvptov and Vulg. ligurius in 
translating the Iieb. lesfiem by ligure, which is a precious 
stone unknown in modern mineralogy. Mr King (Antique, 
Gems , p. 422) considers ligurius to be a corruption of 
lyncurius and to denote some kind of Jargoon or Jacinth 


5133 




vd. (Deut. xxiii. 16; Esth. viii. 8; Amos iv. 5). 
To please, be pleasing; used either with or without a pre¬ 
position. 




so God my soule save. 


Ther may no thin 

Liken to yow, that may displesen me. 


cr 


& J 


Chaucer, Clerk's Tale , 8382. 


It liketh hem to be clene in body and gost. 

Wife of Bath's Tale , prol. 5679. 

Well, I looked on the gospel that is read this day: but it 

liked me not. Latimer, Serm. p. 247. 


adj. (Jer. xxxviii. 9). Likely. In this sense the 
word is seldom used except as a provincialism. 




Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 


Shakespeare, Jul . Coes. 1. 2. 
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adj. (Dan. i. 10). ‘Worse liking* signifies ‘in 
worse condition,* and is the translation of a Hebrew word! 
elsewhere rendered ‘sad* ^Gen. xL 6). ‘ Well likitig 
curs in Holland’s Pliny (xxxrn. 5): 

The excellent Borax is known by this mark especially, If it! 
resemble perfectly in colour the deep and full green that is in the 
blade of corn wel liking. 

Lykynge , or lusty, or craske. Delicativus, crass us. Prom }>t. 






uc 


Pair. 


sb. (Luke ii. 4). Family; Fr. lignage 












Iohn Pic us of the fathers side, descended of the worthy 
linage of themperoure Cons tan tyne. Sir T. More, Lift of Pints ; 

TFoj-jts, p. r. 

See the quotation from Bacon’s New Atlantis under 


Loft. 


sb. (Ex. xii. 22, 23). The upper part of the 
frame-work of a door. The Sp. lintel and Fr. linteau are 

both derived from Lat. Umentellum, the diminutive of 
limentum 




old form of / imen. 


Sill 




In old time it was an ordinary thing to make of brasse, the 

sides, lintels , si Is, and leauea of great dores belonging to temples. 
Holland’s Pliny , XXXIV. 3. 


ix. 13 ; John iii. 8 ; 


v.i. (Matt. xvii. 12; 

James iii. 4). To will, please, like; generally, as the A.-S. 
lystan (G. Iiisten ), from which it is derived, it is used iin * 




perso 


y. 


as hire list. 

Piers Ploughman's Pis. 1673. 

well 


She ledeth the la we 


If he had listed he might have stood on the water, 
he walked on the water. Latimer, Serm. p. 205. 






There is an olde philosophical] common p rover be, rhtuguiVftJ* 
fingit forlunam sibi y Everie one shapes hys owne fortune as he 
lists. More aptly may it be said, euerie one shapes his owns 

fcares and fancies as he lists. Nash, Terr, of Kight, sig. Gj. rev. 
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And therefore men whom living lieth fcc 

Bra commonly counted greater landed then 

dieperaed though it lie 

prubeneion. Id. Lolawrt of (rood and EriL 
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the stalks so charged and loden with a heauie head that the corn 
standeth not vpright, but is lodged & lieth along. 

Pliny , XVIIT. 17. 


Holland's 




v.i. (Gen. xxiv. 23 ; 2 Sara. xvii. 16 ; Job xxiv. 
7; Is. Ixy. 4). To pass the night; from Er. lager , which 
again is from loge. The latter together with It. loggia is 

derived by Diez from the G. laube, an arbour or bower, 
0 .H. G. laubja. Compare the usage of ‘bower’ for ‘cham¬ 
ber/ so common in old English ballads. The original 
meaning of the verb ‘ to lodge’ is illustrated by the follow 
mg passage from Heywood’s 2 Ed. IV. iit. 2, 

P. Ed. I pray you, tell me, did you ever know 

Our father Edward lodge within this place ? 

Bra. Never to lodge, my liege ; but oftentimes. 

On other occasions, I have seen him here. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges , sleep will never 

Shakespeare, Rom , and Jul. II. 3. 

See the preceding. 

% 

cotage. Ligellum. Baret, A l- 






r-r' 






sb. (Is. i. 8). A hut. 

A lodge: a little house, or 
rearie, s.v. 

I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 

Shakespeare, Much Ado , 11. 1. 

sb . (1 Kings xvii. 19; Acts xx. 9). An upper 
room ; not as now, of an out-house only. 

A Loft, a floore boorded in a sollar, or chamber. Tabulation. 

Baret, Alvearie, s.v. 

And if there be a mother, from whose body the whole lineage 
is descended, there is a traverse placed in a loft above on the 
right hand of the chair,... where she sitteth but is not seen. 

Bacon, New Atlantis , p. 254, ed. 1677. 
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• 1 




sb . (Is. 11. 17; Jer. xlviii. 29). Haugh 








tin ess. 


Another exposition is, to make this a proper mean to keep 
and conserve unity, rather than a way only to diminish loftiness 

and pride. Sandys, Serm. p. 107. 
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God will send with thee Ins fulfil wInch shall prosper til 
this iournie : or bring thee good luck therein. Ibid. 

Be opposite all planets of gootl luck 

To my proceedings, if, with pure heart’s love. 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ? 

Shakespeare, Eich. Ill iv. 


oe 


4 - 




$b.(i Tim. iii 


S; Titus i. 7, 11 ). Gain; Lat. 

lucrum. Hence ‘ filthy lucre’ is sordid, base gain. 




• O' 




The loss is had, the lucre is lore. 

Gower, Coitf. d m. 11. p. 

Some, out of that insatiable desire of jilt hi/ lucre , to be 
enriched, care not how they come by it. Burton) Anat. of Mt I. 
pt. 1. sec. 7, mem. 3. subs. 15. 

The stratagems of prelates for their own ambition and lucre. 

Bacon, Aas. xvii. p. 6»;. 


88 . 


r.i. (Pa xxxiy. 12, Ixxiii. 7. Pr. Bk.). To desire; 
A.-S. Iu$tan. See examples under List. 




sb. (Pa x. 2, xcii. io, Pr. Bk.; 1 John ii. 16, 17b 

Strong desire, pleasure, like A.-S. lust; not restricted as 
now to one passion only. 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde lie spare. 

Chaucer, Talcs, prol. 103. 


L 




glad, quod echo 


Nought oonly, lord, that I 

To don your lust, but I desire also 
Yow for to serve, and plese in my degre. 


min 




Id. Clerk s Tale, SS44. 


To seke in 
For 


wo rechi pe and honour, 
his fust he set in suche labour. 


m 


Id. The Franklin s Tale, 11134. 


Chaucer uses also the forms lest and list. 
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The Scotch lusty had the sense of ‘beautiful, handsome/ 

1 hus Gawin Douglas* translation of the followinsr line of 

TT * * T O 

V irgil, 


Sunt mini bis septem preestanti corpore nymph se, 

I have, quod sche, lusty ladyis fourtene. 






so. (Ps. xxxiii. 2, lvii. 9, lxxxi. 2, xcii. 3, cviii. 
2, cxliv. 9, cl. 3, Pr. Dk.). A stringed musical instrument 
(G. Laute, from lauten to sound, connected with A.-S. 
hludy loud). In the A. V. the Hebrew nabel in the above 
passages is rendered psaltery ; but that the two instruments 
were not identical is clear from the following passage from 

Chaucer’s Flower and the Leaf. 337: 


And before hem went minstreles many one, 

As harpes, pipes, lutes and sautry 

Alle in greene. 

The tremhling lute some touch, some straine the violl best. 

Dray too, Polyolbion , iv. 356. 


It resembled the guitar, but was superior in tone, ‘ bcin 
larger, and having a convex back, somewhat like the vertic 

al section of a gourd, or more nearly resembling that of a 
pear...It had virtually six strings, because, although the 
number was eleven or twelve, five at least were doubled, 
the fins, to treble, being sometimes a single string. The 
head in which the pegs to turn the strings were inserted, 
receded almost at a right angle. 7 Chappell, Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, 1. 102. 

adv. (Jer. xxvii. 15 m.). Falsely. 

Men ti tame nte, falsely, vntruly, leasingly, lyingly. Florin, 

Worlde of Wordes. 

Mensongerement. Lyingly f fabulously, falsely, vntruly. 

Cotgrave, Er. Diet. 
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occurs in various phrases which have 


now 


passed out of use. 


uvGIFt; 


(Rom. xiv. 19). To be for the adv 


1. 




ai 1 - 


tage of. 

For none deny there is a God, but those, for whom it makdh 
that there were no God. Bacon, Ess. xvi. p. 65. 




(Gen. xl. 14; Jer. iv. 16). To 




2 . 




k-a 


mention, tell, proclaim. 

And though he make no mention of Andrew, yet it was like 

that he was amongst them too, with Peter, John, and Janus. 
Latimer, Rem. p. 25. 

How is it, that in making mention of those that be dead 
speake with reuerence and protest that we haue no meaning to 
disquiet their ghosts thereby, or 

good name and memoriall ? Holland’s Pliny , xxvin. 2. 


wo 


to say ought preiudiciall to their 




(1 Esd. vii. 14). To be merry. 

* 

I intend to make merry with my parishioners this Christm: 
Latimer, Rem. p. 334. 


3 * 




(Ecclus. xxxviii. 17). 

came even from the bowels of his heart 

Latimer, Serm. p. 226. 


To moan. 


>1 




4 - 


This word, 4 Father, 

when he made his moan. 




mm 


sb. (2 Tim. iii. 3 m). A causer of strife. 

Satan, the author and sower of discord, stirred up his instru¬ 
ments (certain Frenchmen, tittivillers, and makebaits about the 
king), which ceased not, in carping and depraving the nobleH, to 
inflame the king’s hatred and grudge against them. Foxe, »k 
of Martyrs, an. 1312. n. 648, ed. Cattley. 










sb . (Rom. i. 29; 1 Pet. li. 16).. 








Malice, wickedness. 

He called for water to washe his handes and testifying the 
innocencie of Jesus, & condemnyng the frowarde maliciousncsse 

of the Jewes, he gaue sentence of death against Jesus. Udal’e* 
Erasmus, Luke , fol. 170 b. < 


Seke ye not therefore helpe at mannes hade, that ye maieo 
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The ceremonies to be observed in digging for the 
drake are thus described by Pliny: 

In the digging up of the root of Mamir age , there 
ceremonies observed: first they that goe about this worke, look 
especially to this, that the wind be not in their face, but bin- 
upon their backes: then, with the point of a 
three circles round about the plant: which done, they dig it u 
afterwards with their face into the west. Holland’s Pliny. 

(ed. 1601). 


niaix 


are som 


sword they lira* 


XXV. I 


sb. (Rev. xviii. 12). From Fr. 

manner, sort, kind/ The peculiarity in the passage quote 
above is the omission of the preposition ‘of,’ ‘all manna 

vessels of ivory,’ an ellipsis of frequent occurrence in ol 
writers. 




* \ 


man n r 
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But she no matter joie made. 

But sorweth sore of that she fondo 
No cliristendome in thilke londe. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1, p. i8.. 


A maner Latyn corrupt was hir speclie, 

But algates therby sc he was understand e. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale , 49 jt 

Wei can the wise poet of Florence, 

That highte Dant, speken of this sentence: 

Lo, in Bwiche matter rime is Dantes tale. 

Id. Wife of Bath's Tale , 6709 (ed. Tyrwhittj 


In the Percy Society’s edition the reading in the last lin; 

is ‘ maner of rym/ 

This maner murmur is swieh as whan man grucchith of gtwi 
nea that himself doth. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

According to the saying of St Paul, where he saith thin 
‘faith is of hearing,’ and not of all manner hearing, but of h 
ing of the word of God. Latimer, Hem. p. 319. 


rjVl 
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Pal. What manner of man is he? 
Most , An old man. 


Shakespeare, r Hen . 7 F. 11. 
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apco-Kos, we are indebted to the translation of the Bible. I 

first occurs in Tyndale’s version. 


Now this Doeg being there at that time, what cloeth he? Lik 

a whisperer, 01* manpleascr, goeth to Saul the king, and told hir 

liow the priest had refreshed David i 

unto him the sword of Goliath. 


in his journey, and had give 
Latimer, Scrm. p. 486. 


sb. (John xiv. 2). Like the mansion es c 

the Vulgate, which our translators followed, this word i 
used in its primary meaning of ‘dwelling places/ ‘rest-inn 
places’ (Gk. poval)-, especially applied to halting places* on 
a journey, or quarters for the night. Bearing this in mine 
the application of the word in the above passage become 
singularly appropriate. It was afterwards used for a dwell 

ing house generally (whence Fr. maison , Sc. ma?}se) t an- 
later for a building with some pretensions to magnificence 
which latter is now the prominent idea of the word. 

In his Advertisement touching an Holy Warre (Mis¬ 
cellany Works, p. 126, ed. Rawley, 1629) Bacon says, 

And the Pyrates now being, haue a Receptacle, and Mansion- 
in Algiers. 

And so in Shakespeare ( Tim. of A th . v. 2 ): 

But say to Athens 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood. 

sb. (Num. xxxv. 6, 12; 1 Tim. i. 9). L 
good native word, superseded by ‘homicide’ of Latii 
descent. 

And je wolen do the desyris of joure fadir. He was a man 
slcere fro the bigynnyng. Wiclif (1), John viii. 44. 

In Wiclif’s translation of Mark vi. 27 it denotes 

executioner. 






Ml 


(Ps. iii. 2, Pr. Bk.). Many a one: retaino< 


•M, 


from Cover dale’s version. 


With him ther wente knyghtes many oon. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale ) 2120 
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He so lightli turned from him and so highly conspired against 
him, that a man would marueil wherof y e chaunge grew. Sir 

T. More, Works , p. 69 g. 




sb. (1 Cor. iii. 10). An architect. 

The rest is left to the holy wisedome and spirituall discretion 
of the master-builders and inferiour builders in Christes Church. 

Bacon, Certaine Considerations touching the Church of England , 
p. 10, ed. 1604. 


sb. (Ex. xxxii. 18). From the Lat. magistc- 
rium , the office of mcugister or master; hence generally, 
‘ superiority/ 

If a wif have maistrie , sche is contrarious to her housbond. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 

I my self haue seen them fight one with another for the 
m-astrie. Holland’s Pliny , vm. 45. 




For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four Champions fierce. 

Strive here for mastery. 


Milton, Par. Lost f II. 899. 


See also the quotation under Mins. 


*b» (Ex. xiii, 12, 15, xxxiv. 19, &c.). 

The matrice, matrix , or place in the wombe where the childe 
is conceived. Minsheu. 

Written matrice in Numb. iii. 12 in the ed. of 1611. 




sb. (Prov. xxv. 18). Fr. mail from Lat. malleus , 
a mallet, mace, or heavy hammer. Maul is still used in 
Yorkshire to denote a wooden mallet. Pall -Mall is so 
called from being the place where a game of ball was played 
with mallets or maces. 




With mightie mall 

The monster mercilesse him made to fall. 

Spenser, F. Q. I. 7, § 51. 

Marsilius Ficinus puts melancholy amongst one of those five 
principal plagues of students: 'tis a common maul unto them 

all. Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pt. I. Sec. 2. Mem. 3. Subs. 15. 
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THE BIBLE 

exclusive meaning of ‘ flesh,’ to which it is restricted in 
modern usage. It denoted all kinds of victuals except 
bread and drink. Thus in Baret’s Alvearie: 

Meate , cates, whataoeuer is eaten except bread and drinke. 
Opaonium. 

The following passages from the same old dictionary 

illustrate phrases in the A. V. in which the word occurs: 

To sit downe to meate. Accumbere epulis. 

Broken meates. Fragment a. 

Indeed so far from meat being used to signify ‘ flesh* 
exclusively, it is remarkable that in the ‘weal-offering’ 
there was nothing but flour and oil. The word rendered 
‘meat’ in Ps. cxi. 5, is more correctly ‘prey.’ 

* Is this not a great labour,’ say they, *to run from one town 
to another to get our meatV Latimer, Serm. p. 376. 


3*4 




adj. (Ex. viii. 26; Hcb. vi. 7, &c.). A.-S. gemtl , 

fit, proper. Of the clergymen who went so ‘gallantly’ in 
his time, Latimer says: 


I hear say that some of them wear velvet shoes and velvet 
slippers. Such fellows are more meet to dance the morrice-dance 
than to be admitted to preach. I pray God amend such worldly 
fellows; for else they be not meet to be preachers! Latimer, 

Rem. p. 83. 


sb. (2 K. x. 3). Fittest. 

This, he thought the meetest place that could be, to build the 
city which he had determined. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 731. 


IOC15 Era? 


sb. (Esth. ix. 28; Ps. ix. 6). Memory. 

How is it, that in making mention of those that be dead, we 
speake with reuerence and protest that we haue no meaning to 
disquiet their ghosts thereby, or to Bay ought preiudiciall to their 
ood name and memoriall? Holland’s Pliny , xxvui. 2. 

sb. (Gen. xxxvii. 28; Matt. xiii. 45). 




rr 




local 


A merchant. 


The craftsman, or merchantman , teacheth his prentice to lie, 
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THE BIBLE 


Surely, ?YiethinketJi it is & great benefit of God, to be a servant. 

Latimer, Serm. p. 351, 

In A.-S. other pronouns were used with this impersonal 
verb; pe pinclS, ‘it seems to tliee/ For ‘him thought’ see 

quotation from Sir T. More under Rase. In Chaucer the 
order of the words is changed : 

Than is it wisdom, as thenlceth me, 

To maken vertu of necessite. 


Knight's Talc, 3043. 

Midst; in the edi- 


sb. (Deut. xxi. 8 m\ 


tion of 161 r.. 

The middle, or middest 
The middest of summer. 

See quotation from North’s Plutarch, under Prove. 


Medium. Baret, Alvearie. 

Aestas adulta. Id. 




adj. (Ez. xlii. 5, 6). 


Nearest the 


middle. 




sb. (2 Macc. viii. 35 ). The interior of a 
country. We still use the word as an adjective in speaking 
of the 1 midland counties/ 






$b. (Ex. xiv. 16, xv. 19). The old form of i midst 


in the ed. of 1611. 


But here lieth all the maistrie and cunning, as well in this as 
in all things else, namely, to cut even in the mids, and to hold 
the golden meane. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals , p. 8, 1 . 46. 


The auxiliary might is used for may in Luke 
viii. 9; John v. 40. Thus in Gower {Coiif. Am. 11. p. 109) 
Phoebus is apostrophized as 




Thou, wliiche art the daies eye 
Of love and might no counseil hide. 


Chr. xi. 12,24). A mighty or valiant man. 

adj. (Gen. xxxii. 15; 1 Sam. vi. 7, 10). Milk- 






giving. 


Then, at my farm, 

I have a hundred milch -kine to the pail. 

Shakespeare, Tam. of the Shrew, 11. 1. 
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It bihoueth him for to wexe, forsoth me to be inenusid, 
maad lesse. 

Customable vsage of lyght wordes, dothe by lytle and lytle 
mynishe in the myndes both of the speakers and also of the 
hearers, the reuerence that is due to god. Erasmus, On the Ten 

Commandments , fol. 153a. 


or 




sb. Like the Lat. minister , this word 

had several shades of meaning, from that of a simple attend¬ 
ant or servant to that of an officer of state or of religion. In 
the A. V. the first of these only occurs, while in our present 
usage the last two only have remained. Thus in Ex. xxiv. 
13; Josh. i. 1, Joshua is called Moses’ minister , while in 
Ex. xxxiii. 11; Num. xi. 28, the same Hebrew word is ren¬ 
dered servant , and in 2 K. iv. 43, servitor. In 1 K. x. 5, 
and 2 Chr. ix. 4, the same word occurs, and the renderin 

ministers suggests the modern idea of ministers of state 
A similar confusion is likely to arise in Luke iv. 20, whcr« 
‘minister’ simply denotes the attendant in the svnagogm 
who had the charge of the sacred books. The word ap¬ 
pears to have been introduced into our language by means 
of the translations of the Bible. 




4 « 




O* 


n 


Be thou consentynge to thin aduersarie soon, the wbijle thou 

art in the way with hym, lest perauenture thin aduersarie take 
thee to the domesman, and the domesman take thee to the 
mynystre, and thou be sente in to prisoun. Wiclif (1), Matt. v. 

The modir of him seith to the mynystns, what euere thing 
he schal seie to Jou, do je. Id. John ii. 5* 

The eldeste (as I sayde) rulethe the familye. The wyfes bee 
ministers to theire husbandes, the children to theire parentes, 
and to bee shorte the yonger to theire elders. Sir T. More, 

Utopia, 62 b. 


n z 




v. t. (2 Cor. ix. 10). To supply, furnish; 






lHI 




like Lat. mini sir are. 


The people of the countrees there aboute hearyng of hys 

straight iustice & godly mynd, ministered to hym bothe vitailes 
& other necessaries. Hall, Hen. V. fol. 146. 
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Myne hoste ye haue money for the purpose, see to this man 

at my cost and charge. That if ye shall bestowe any thyng 
aboue this summe that I haue deliuered you, ye for your pari 
shall not bee a loser of a myte by it. 

fol. 93 a. 


A* 


Udal s Erasmus, Luke, 




sb. (rroy. xiy. 9). A taunt, jeer. ‘ To make a 


mock* is to mock. 


One Hyperbolus...of who Thucydides maketh mention, aH 

of a naughty wicked ma, whose tongue was a fit instrument to 
deliuer matter to all the comicall poets of that time, to powre 

out all their taunts and mocks against them. North's Plutarch, 

Alczb. p. 215. 


Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say 
* Break up the senate till another time, 

When Caesar's wife shall meet with better dreams.’ 

Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. II. 2. 


v. t. (Judg. xyi. 10; Matt. ii. 16). To scorn, 
ridicule, and hence to delude; Fr. moquer, connected with 
the Gr. 




fJLCOKOS and fl&KOQfiai. 

He disdayning to bee mocked & deluded of his money, witli 
his wyfe and family, fled into England. Hall, Hen. IV . fol. 17 n. 


Sometime we see a cloud that s dragonish; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. IV. 14. 


sb. (Ez. xxii. 4; Heb. xi. 36). Mockery. 


!1H 




They are worse fools to purchase mocking so. 

Shakespeare, Love's L . L. V. 2. 


It is a pretty mocking of the life. 


Id. Tim. of Ath. 1. i. 

An object of 


sb. (2 Macc. yii. 7). 




scorn. 
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of 2 K. xr. i; where it is applied to the time that Jero¬ 
boam II. reigned alone, he having reigned several years in 

hip with his father. The marginal note appears to 
have been added aboat the end of the 17th cent., and it 

is not impossible that the meaning here given to * monar¬ 
chy* may have been derived from the employment of the 
word in the controversies of the period on the subject of 
the Trinity, in which it was applied to the sole rule or 
supremacy of God. Dionysius, bishop of Rome, says Bishop 

Bull, “ after he had refuted the doctrine of Sabeilius, thus 

proceeds to discourse against the contrary heresy of those 
‘who divide and cut asunder, and overthrow the most 
sacred doctrine of the church of God, parting the monarchy 
into three certain powers and hypostases, separated from 
each other, and consequently into three Deitie 
Works, n. 2, ed. Burton). Waterland was censured by 

Clarke for translating the word povapxia in another passage 

of Dionysius, not by ‘monarchy * but by ‘ unity,’ and de¬ 
fended himself by saying that u povapxtc, in this subject, 

sometimes signifies, not monarchy, but unity of headship , 

or principle , source, or fountain , as in Athanasius 
{Works, iv. 92 n, ed. Van Mildert). It will be easily seen 

how the sense of ‘ sole role * became attached to the word 

as in the marginal note in question. 

*6. (Ex. xvl 1). The old form of ‘month* 

in the edition of 1611; A.-S. monaZ. 

I doe hold it, in the royall ordering of gardens, there ought 
to be gardens, for all the moneths in the yeare. Bacon, Ess. 

XLYi. p. 186. 


J 


'Bull’s 








sb. (Ordering of Priests) 


Admonition 






warninsr: Lat. monilio. 


Monition: /. A monition, admonition, monishment; 

vertisement, information 

Diet. 


ad 


111 


g, sonunons. Cotgrave, Ft. 


r^i*«ns 


sb. (Pe. lxxi. 6, Pr. Bk.). A wonder, marvel; 




Lat. monstrum. 
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A elevant with the castyll, and the aauden and yonge 

with targattes and darttes, and the lord and the lade of the 

Maye. Machyn’s JHary, p. 137. 

First the golden Tunne, 

Borne by that monstrous murrian black-a-moore. 

Munday, John a Kent, p. 17 (Shakespeare Soc. ed,). 

In vain ’gainst him did hell oppose her might, 

In vain the Turks and Morians armed be *. 

Fairfax, Tasso. I. 1. 


morei w 


sb. (Josh. v. 11). Morning. 




The busy larke, messager of daye, 

Salueth in hire song the morwe gray. 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1494. 


Hence ‘a-morwe* is ‘next morning.* 

And thus they ben departed til a-morwe 
When ech of hem had leyd his feith to borwe. 


Ibid. 1622. 


But by the cause that they schuln arise 

Erly a-morwe for to see that fight, 
Unto their rest wente they at night. 


Ibid. 2491. 


On the morrow is used in the same way: 

And on the morwe whan the day gan spryng, 
Of hors and hemoys noyse and clateryng 
Ther was in the oostes al aboute. 


Ibid. 2493. 

v. t. (Rom. viii. 13; Col. iii. 5). From Lat 

mortifico, to kill, put to death, in a metaphorical sense. Of 
the ‘ stubborn Turks of ire,’ says Latimer, 

This second card will not only that they should be mortified 
in you, but that you yourselves shall cause them to be likewise 
mortified in your neighbour. Serm. p. 17. 

• This passage is quoted from Knight’s edition. In Capell’s 
copy of the original of 1600 the whole stanza in which it occurs 

replaced by another which is pasted oyer it. 
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sb. Order, direction. 

Aa that person mentioned by Esay, to whom when a sealed 
hooke was deiiuered, with this motion , Reade this, I pray thee , hee 

was faine to make this ana were, 1 cannot , for it is scaled. The 
Translators to the Reader. 






so. A promoter. 

That no man would lift vp the heele, no, nor dogge mooue 

his tongue against the motioners of them. The Translators to the 

□ □ 

Reader. 






Moteur: m. A mouer, stirrer; persuader, prouoker; 
tioner. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 

A motionei', one that pricketh, or moueth forward. Insti* 
gator. Baret, Alveane. 


mo- 


■il 


sb. (Rom. yii. 5). Emotions, impulses. 

I withstand these ill motions, I follow the ensample of that 
godly young man, Joseph. Latimer, Rem. p. 8. 

He that Btandeth at a stay, when others rise, can hardly 

avoid motions of envy. Bacon, Ess. xiv. p. 52. 




,T 




A 




t, sb. (Jer. vi. 6, xxxii. 24, xxxiii. 4; Ez. iv. 2 

xxi. 22). An embankment or mound of earth; A.-S. munt , 
from Fr. mont. Lat. mans. 

And Alexander did honour his funerals: for all the army in 
their armour did cast vp a mount of earth fashioned like a tom be. 
North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 748. 








hs, sb. (Ps. xxxv. 15, Pr. Bk.) 4 Making mouths 

grimaces indicating 

mows’ re- 


^B ^^^B ^^^B ^^^B • ^^^B 

1 ■ f _A_ - m. M. -J-J-J-J 


is a corruption of ‘ making mows/ i. e. 
contempt. The original reading 

tained its place in the Prayer Book at least as late as 1687. 






mowes' or 


To make a moe like an ape. Distorquere os. Baret, A Ivea 
tic, s. v. 

Grimasseur: m. 

Fr. Diet. 


Cotgrave 


A maker of mouthes, or faces 
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You well know 

That, three years since, to our much grief, we lost 
Our duchess. 


Massinger, Gt. Duke of Flor. i. 2. 




adv. (Phil. 8). Very, greatly 


The father had not yet the vse of his toungue, although it 

was now muche necessarie for him to saie his mynde. TJdal's 
Erasmus, Luke, fol. 14 a. 

Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 

Shakespeare, Jul. Coes. IV. 3. 


And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy; 
O me! come near me, now I am much ill. 


Id. 2 Hen. IV. IV. 


4 - 


I am much ambitious (though I shall 
Appear but as a foil to set her off) 

To be by her instructed, and supplied 
In what I am defective. 


Massinger, Gt. Duke of Flor. in. 1. 


sb. (Is. iii. 19). A wrapper or covering for 
the neck and lower part of the face, as the kerchief was for 
the head 

ties to prove that the muffler was a contrivance of various 
kinds to conceal a part of the face, and that even a mash 
was occasionally so denominated, 
several ancient prints and paintings, it appears that when 
the muffler was made of linen it only covered the lower part 
of the face” (Douce, Illustr. of Shakespeare , 1. 75). The 
hat, muffler and kerchief completed FalstalTs disguise. 

A kerchiefe, or like thing that men and women vsed to weare 

about their necke & cheekes, it may be vsed for a muffler. 
Focale. Baret, A Ivearie, s. v. 

He might put on a hat, a muffler and a kerchief, and so 
escape. Shakespeare, Merry Wives, iv. 2. 

Cache-museau. A kind of flawne; or, as Cassemuseau; also, 
% muffler, or rnaske, for the face. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet . 
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lit. 




walled up, from Lat. mums, a wall, 
occurs in Josh. x. c. Gold and silver in vessels, &c. were 

discovered ‘ mured up in walls, vaults, and other secret 

places’ (State Papers , quoted by Froude, in. 434, 3rd 
cd.). The word is now superseded by immured. 






I m ' 




At last when as he found his force to shrincke 
And rage to quaile, he tooke a muzzell strong 
Of surest yron, made with many a lincke; 
Therewith lie mured vp his mouth along, 

And therein shut vp his blasphemous ton 






nr 


o’ 


Spenser, F. Q. VL 12, § 34. 


Shakespeare (2 Pen. IV. iv. 4) has the substantive 


mure: 


The incessant care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in, 

So thin that life looks through and will break out. 

sb. (Ex. ix. 3; Ps. lxxviii. 50 m. ). Ap¬ 
parently from A.-S. amyrran y to mar, destroy, and con¬ 
nected with Gk. papaiv a), Lat. marcere y and so again with 

mori and Sansc. mri. A peculiar disease among cattle, 
caused by a hot dry season, which produces an inflammation 
of the blood. 

Muri'ein among cattell, pestilence among men, great death, or 
destruction. Lues...Tabifica lues.. .Aoi/tir. Baret, AIvearie , a. v. 

J 

In the following passage of Spenser (F. Q. 111.3, § 40) it 
is used of a disease which attacks men: 






For heauen it selfe shall their successe enuy, 

And them with plagues and murrins pestilent 
Consume, till all their warlike puissaunce be spent. 

adjective in the form ‘mur 


Shakespeare uses it as 




> . 






The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock. 


Mid. N.’s Dr. II. 2. 


v.i. (Ps. xxxix. 3, cxliii. 5; Luke iii. 15). To 
meditate, reflect: Fr. muser y It. musare. The etymology 




E 
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And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds— 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Shakespeare, Jul. Cces , III. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows. 


i. 


Id. Ham. v. 2. 

sb. (Mark xiv. 3 m.). An aromatic plant; Lat. 
nardus , Hob. nerd. [See Spikenard.] 

The good, sincere, and true nard is known by the lightn 
red colour, sweet smell, and the taste 

Pliny xii. 12. 






( l H 


especially. Holland'a 




adj. (2 K.ii. 19; Prov. xx. 14). From A.-S. 

nd/it, * worthless, bad/ which is said to be a contraction of 
ne dht, so that it is etymologically the same with nought; 

in fact in Coverdale’s Prologe to his Bible, ‘naught’ is 

used for ‘ nought.’ 




In the first boke of Moses (called Genesis) thou mayeat lei 

to knowe the almighty© power of god in creatynge all of naught, 
his infinite wysdome in ordryng the same. 


-ne 


And again; 

He that can do better then another, shulde not set him at\ 
naught yt vndcrstondeth lesse. 

And they whose works be naught, dare not come to thiai 

Latimer, Rem. p. 303. 

But John’s disciples did naught, in that they envied Christ. 

Id. p. 70. 

In respect of itself, it is a good life; but in respect that it is 1 
a shepherd’s life, it is naught. Shakespeare, As l'o« Like It, ill. 


light. 


t 


sb. (1 Sam. xvii. 28; Prov. xi. 6; Jam 

i. 21). Wickedness. Latimer says of evil spirits; 

They be amongst us, and about us, to let us of good things,, 
and to move us to naughtiness. Serm. p. 493. 

The inestimable wisdom of God, which can use our naughti- 
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so. (Job xli. 18). 


‘Neese,’ which formerly 
occurred in 2 K. iv. 35, and * neesingl are the old forms Jf 

‘ sneeze ’ and *sneezing from A.-S. niesan , G. niesen. Other 

analogous instances are ‘knap* and ‘ snap/ ‘ toi)’ and ‘ stop, 1 

‘lightly’ and ‘slightly;’ and an example of the opposite is 

found in ‘ quinsy’ and ‘ squinancy.’ Like the Heb. dtishdh , uf 

which it is a translation, neesing is probably an imitative 1 

word. The verb occurs in Shakespeare {Mid. N.’s L>r. 

11. 1); 






Ana waxen in their rairth to neeze and swear 

A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

Wiclif has the curious form ‘ fhesynge’ in Job xli. 18. 




aaj. (Jer. xlix. 18, 1 . 40). 


Neigh 




bouring. 


I have heard, and grieved, 

How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 

Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour states, 

But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them. 

Shakespeare, Tim. of Ath. TV. 3. 

The strength of a veteran armie, (though it be a chargeablo 
businesse) alwaies on foot, is that which commonly giveth Urn 
law; or at least the reputation amongst all neighbour states. Ba¬ 
con, Ess. xxix. p. 128. 


conj. (2 Sam. xiv. 7). The passage in which 

this word occurs is an instance of the use of the double 
negative which was common in old English; ‘shall rv*t 
leave net 1 her name nor remainder.* Thus in Chaucer's 
Tale of Melibeus ; 

Bywreye nought youre counseil to no persone. 

The husbandman can not command, neither the nature of tie 
earth, nor the seasons of the weather: no more can the pliysiticn 
the constitution of the patiente, nor the varietye of accidental. 

Bacon. Adv. of L . n. 22, § 3. 




L 26: Matt. xii. 32). 




(Gen 




II 
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That thou art my son, I haye partly thy mother’s word, partly 

my own opinion, but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye and 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant 
speare, i Hen, IV, li. 4. 




me. Shako 




ad). (1 K. vi. 6). The superlative of 

nether; A.-S. ni^emesta. lowest. 




Vnto that shee had already, he added the prouinces of Phoe¬ 
nicia, those of the nethermost Syria, the He of Cyprus, and a great 
part of Cilicia. North’s Plutarch, Anton, p. 985. 


‘Nethermore’ is also found. 

Thou haste delyuered my soule from the nether more hell. 
Erasmus, On the Creed , Eng. tr. fol. 80 h. 




as in the phrases ( never a word * (Matt 

xxvii. 14 ), i never a woman’ (Judg. xiv. 3), * never a son* ( 
Clir. xxi. 17), still exists in the provincial ‘Harry/ as it is 
given by H alii well, which is simply ‘ne'er a*’ It is a com¬ 
mon Americanism. 




n 


The selfe same night, it is reported that the monstrous spirit 
which had appeared before vnto Brutus in the citie of Sardis, 

did now appeare againe vnto him in the selfe same shape h. 
forme, and so vanished away, and said never a word. North’s 
Plutarch, Brutus, p. 1075. 


(Ps. lviii. 5). 


Lvl 


r m ^ 




lT3 


No, these be so lost, as they themselves grant, that though 

they seek them never so diligently, yet they shall not find them. 
Latimer, Serm. p. 51. 


pp. (Pref. to Pr. Bk.). New fashioned, 
and also, desirous of novelty. The etymology is doubtful, 
perhaps connected with jing-ere. Shakespeare uses tho 
word fang led alone ( Cymb. v. 4), in the sense of fashioned : 


■Cl 


l1 




0 rare one! 

is our fangled world, a garment 


Be not 

Nobler than that it covers. 
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ICC 


f 1 


sb. (2nd Pref. to Pr. Bk.). 


L4!lJf¥l 






Matins were divided into two parts, which were originally 

distinct offices and hours; namely, the nocturn, and matin lauds. 

In later times...the nocturnal service was joined in practice to 

the matin lauds, and both were repeated at the same time early 
in the morning. Hence the united office obtained the 

matins,* and afterwards this name was applied more especially to 
the nocturns , while the ancient matins were distinguished by the 

of lauds. Palmer, Origines Lituryicce, I. 202, 203 (ed. 1832). 


name o 


name 




v. t. (Josh. vi. 27). To € noise abroad 

report, spread a rumour, proclaim. 


is to 


My office is 

To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. indue. 


adj. (Ps. xci. 3; Ez. xiv. 15, 21). Hurt¬ 
ful, noxious, injurious; from Lat. nocere , to hurt, through 
Fr. nuir (whence nuisance ), and O. E. noy , to annoy. The 
termination is A.-S. -sum, G. - sam . Latimer describes 
Bilney as 1 noisome wittingly to no man* (Rem. p. 330). 

I will go root away 

The noisome weeds, which without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. in. 4. 

A second defect or imperfection there is also incident to corn, 
which hath some neer resemblance to the otes aforesaid; namely, 
when the graine being formed and newly come to the iust propor¬ 
tion of bignesse (howbeit, not full and ripe) before that it .is firm 
and hard, is smitten with a noisome blast, and so, like an abor- 
tiue fruit, decaieth and windereth away within the eare in such 
sort, as there is no substance left therein, but appeareth void and 
emptie. Holland’s PLiny, xvm. 17. 






Chaucer (House of Fame , 11. 66), uses noyous in the 
same sense; 


And said twice, Saint Mary, 

Thgu art a noyous thing to cary. 
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meaning 1 : Dan. viii. 5, 8, 

Matt, xxvii. 16 

ous, dazzling;’ 

This is a notable example to signify that He abhors ail idle¬ 
ness. Latimer, Berm. p. -214. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, and friars, 
schoole-men, have a phrase of notable contempt and scome, to¬ 
wards civill busitiesse: for they call all temporall businesse, of 

warres, embassages, judicature, & other einploiments, sbirrerie; 
which is, undcr-sheriffries ; as if they were but matters for undcr- 
sheriffea and catchpoles. Bacon, Ess. LIII. p, 215. 


conspicuous, easy to be noticed; 

4 remarkable, notorious;’ Actsii. 
and Acts iv. 16, 4 well known.’ 


glori 


20 




So sure I am persuaded we shall find 
Some notable piece of knavery set afoot. 


Hey wood, 2 Ed. IV. 1. 6. 


used as an adverb (1 K. x. 21; 1 Tim. iv. 4; 

.Tam. i. 6). In no respect. This usage points us to the origin 
of 4 not/ which is only the contracted form of 4 nought.’ 

They nothing doubt prevailing and to make it brief wars. 

Shakespeare, 6 T or. 1. 3. 

Lite- 




(Prov. i. 25; Mark ix. 12). 




rally to value at nothing, to despise. 


Wha an other man offred him [Picus] great worldly pro- 
mocion, if he wolde go to the kynges court: he gaue him suclic 
an aunswer, that he sholde wel know, that he neither desired 
worship, ne worldly rich esse: but rather set them at nought. 

Sir T. More, Works , p. 7 a. 


Tancred he saw his hues ioy set at nought , 

So woe begon was he-with paines of love. 


Fairfax, Tasso , r. n. 


v.t. (Gen. xlvii. 12; Esth. ii. 7 m; Is. vii. 
21; Ps. Iv. 23, Pr. 13 k.). From Fr. nourrir> as banish 

from banir,furnish from fountir, &c. To bring up, roar, 
as a nurse a child; hence, to support. 

There is appointed in Bcripture how the man shall nourish his 
wife, rule her with all lenity and friendliness. Latimer, Bern. p. 6. 
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When all this is done, yet haue they not that whitenesge of 

their owne, for which cause they are so much esteeind; 
namely, those that are come now adays from Alexandria. Hoi 

land’s Pliny, XVIII. 11. 


as 


sb . (Num. xi. 12; Is. xlix. 23). A 
foster father. In the dedication of the A.Y. the translator 
describe James I. as 






|S 


Caring for the Church as a most tender and louing nourciny 


Father. 


sb. (Eph. vi. 4). 

nourriture , from nourrir , Lat. nutrire. 


Training, cultivation; Fi. 






Sire Johan of Boundys was his right name, 

He cowde of norture ynough and mochil of game. 

The Cook's Tale of Gamely n, 4. 

Yet I am inland bred, 

And know some nurture. 


Shakespeare, As You Like It. II. 


k 1 


r^\ 


sb. (Gen. xxxvii. 7, 9, xliii. 28; Ex. xviii. 
7; 2 Sam. i. 2, xiv. 4, xv. 5 ; 1 K. i. 16; 2 Chr. xxiv. 17). 
Derived from the French form of the word obeir ‘to obey,’ 

obedience’ is from the Latin obedire . Wiclif (Matt, 
viii.) uses the form obeischen , ‘to obey,’ with which the con¬ 
nection of the present word is obvious. From the simple 
meaning of obedience which literally belongs to obeisana\ 

it is applied to denote the act of obedience or homage, 
and the outward symbol by which that act is indicated. 
The Hebrew word which is rendered ‘did obeisance’or 
‘ made obeisance, 1 is literally ‘ bowed or prostrated oneself 1 
and is elsewhere translated ‘bowed himself’ (Gen. xvni. 
2), ‘worshipped’ (Gen. xxiv. 26), ‘fell flat’ (Num. xxii. 31), 

‘ did reverence’ (2 Sam. ix. 2). 




r- 






as 


• i # 


So reverently 

They unto it do such obeisaunce. 


Chaucer, Flower and Leaf 542. 
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And now was the tyme come, that the religion of tlie 
material temple with the sacrifices and oblacios to the same be- 
longyng should cease. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke, fol. 156 b. 

Of the stone in the ring of Poly crates, says Pliny, 

This stone (as it is wel known) ■ was a sardonyx ; & if 
may beleeue it, the very same it is, which at Rome is shewed in 
the temple of Concord, where Augusta the empresse dedicated it 

as an oblation . Holland’s Pliny, xxxvn. 1. 


same 


Wl 


Latimer (Serin, p. 17) defines oblations as follows: 

Oblations be prayers, almsdeeds 


any work of charity. 


or 




_______ sb. (Neh. xiii 

ceremony. From tlie following. 




14 m). Observance, 






Go one of you, find out the forester; 

For now our observation is perform'd. 

Shakespeare, Mid. N. ’s Dr. iv. 1. 






v.t. (Mark vi. 20). To respect, treat with 

reverence or ceremony. The Latin observare was used in 
the same sense. The earlier English versions, except 
Wiclif’s and the Rheiins version, have ‘gave him reverence.’ 


Blunt not his love. 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace. 


By seeming cold or careless of his will: 

For he is gracious, if he be observed. 


Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. IV. 2. 


I shall observe him with all care and love. 

Ibid. 


Hinge thy knee 

And let his very breath whom thou ’It observe 
Blow off thy cap. 


Id. Tim. iv. 3. 


Must I budge? 

Must I observe you ? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? 


Id. Jul. Coes. iv. 3. 
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The good man shall never perceive the fraud, till he cometh 

to the occupying of the corn. Ibid. Serm. p. 401. 

So he that occupieth usury, though by the laws'of this realm 
he might do it without pvnishment, (for the laws are not so pre¬ 
cise,) yet for all that he doth wickedly in the sight of God. Ibid. 
p. 410. 


These two [Polycletus and Myron] were rare imageurs, liu- 
ing at one time, and prentises at the art together: but they in- 
deauoured to Burpasse one the other in diuers mettalls which they 

occupied. Holland’s Pliny, xxxiv. 3. 

As for the grape of Amomum, which is now in vse and much 
occupied , some say it groweth vpon a wilde vine in India. Id. 
ill. 13. 

For, the pure cleane witte of a sweete yong babe, is like the 
newest wax, most hable to receiue the best and fayrest printing: 
and like a new bright siluer dishe neuer occupied , to receive & 
kepe cleane, anie good thyng that is put into it. Ascham, 

Sckolemaster, p. 31, ed. Mayor. 


Evil occurrent is the 

rendering, apparently suggested by the Vulg. occurxm 
mains, of the Heb. which signifies ‘evil chance The word 

occurs only once besides in Eccl. ix. 11 and is there trans- 

Occurrence’ from the same root (Lat. 

occurrere lit. ‘to run against’) has now taken the place of 
‘ occurrent.’ The latter is met with in Shakespeare (Ham. 


t, sb. (1 K. v. 4). 




lated ‘chance. 


v. 2); 


So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less. 

And in Burton (Anal, of Mel. pt. 2. sec. 2. mem. 4); 

When that great Gonsalva was upon some displeasure con¬ 
fined by King Ferdinand to the city of Loxa in Andalusia, the 
onely comfort (saith Jovius) he bad to ease his melancholy 
thoughts, was to hear newes, and to listen after those ordinary 

occurrents, which were brought him, cum primia, by letters or 

otherwise out of the remotest parts of Europe. 

This occurrent fel out in Lacetania, the nearest part vnto vs 

of Spain. Holland’s Pliny , xxv. 2, 
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Whereas wise men will rather doe sacrifice to envy; in suf 

fering themselves, sometimes of purpose to be crost, and 
borne in things, that doe not much concerne them. 

IX. p. 33. 


over- 

Bacon, Ess. 


Examples of this usage are frequent (Luke xiv. 8; 1 Cor. 


xi. 32). 


I left my goods that I have evermore most highly esteemed, 
that is, my word and sacraments, to be disposed of you. Lati¬ 
mer, Scrtn. p. 39. 

That the scripture of God may be read in English of all his 
obedient subjects. Id. Jicm. p. £40. 

The phrase ‘in comparison of 1 (Judg. viii. 2) was once 

common. 


This Proto-Sebastus, a better stallion than war horse, was a 
perfect epicure (so that Apitius, in comparison of him, was a 
churl to starve himself). Fuller, Holy and Profane State, 

XVIII. 2. 


A zeal of God (Rom. x. 2) is the literal rendering of 
the Greek objective genitive, hut the same phrase occurs 

in Shakespeare (2 Hen. IV. iv. 2); 

You have ta’en up, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The subjects of his substitute, my father. 

In the phrase ‘compassion of the poor" (Lev. xxv. c) 

it also marks the objective genitive. 

In a partitive sense = “ some of” (Lev. iv. 16). 

And send oft of them, over to the country, that plants, 
that they may see a better condition then their owne, and com¬ 
mend it when they returne. Bacon, Ess. xxxiii. p. 142. 

In the phrase ‘ of long time* (Acts viii. 11). 

But the yonge man, hauing his hert alredy wedded to his 
frend Titus, and his mynde fixed to the studye of philosophy, 
fearyng that mariage should bee the occasion to seuer hym bo the 
from the one and the other, refused of longe tyme to be per- 
swaded. Elyot, Govemour , B. 11. p. 122 6. 
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35 ° 


The odours of oyntmentSj are more durable, then those of 
flowers. Bacon, Ess . liii. p. 213. 

sb. (Rom. yii. 6). Old age, antiquity; A.-S. 










ealdnes. 


This policy and reverence of age makes the world bitter to 

the best of our times; keeps our fortunes from us till our oldness 

cannot relish them. Shakespeare, Lear , 1. 2. 

Prepaire ye vnto God a ghostely temple, whiche neither ohl- 

nesse maie eate vp with rottyng, neither any tempeste maie ouer- 
throwe. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke , fol. 156 b. 




sb. (Is. xl. xliv. xlv. c). Like excel¬ 
lency and other words already noticed, omnipotency (Lat. 
omnipotentia) has been displaced in modern usage by 

‘omnipotence.’ Bacon (Adv. of Learning , 1. 6, § 14) 
praises philosophy and human learning as 

Drawing vs into a due meditation of the omnipotcncie of God, 
which is chiefely signed and ingrauen vppon his workes. 

prep. (1 Sam. xxvii. n). Used as we should now 
use ‘of.’ Instances of this usage are common in Shake¬ 
speare. 
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hi 


Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 


Jnacb. -I. 3. 


X will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’the time, 
The moment on't. 


Ibid. ill. 1. 


I tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out 

oil’s grave. 


Ibid. v. 1. 


That this tempest, 

Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The sudden breach on't. 


Hen. VIII. I. r. 


You to your beauteous blessings add 

Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse. 

Sonn. 84. 
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35 


The same writer (p. 56) used the adjective open in the 
sense of ‘ plain ; 1 

For he was not delyuered fro the bondis into his deeth 
open bi the ij e Epistle to Thimothie. 


as i h 


She opened the fault of her son, and hid it not. 

Serm. p. 243. 


Latimer 


And in regard of causes now in hand. 
Which I have open'd to his grace at large 

As touching France. 


Shakespeare, lien. V. 1. 1. 


prep. (Pb. xc. 2 ; Prov. viii. 23 ; Cant. vi. 12 ; Dan. 
vi. 24). In the sense of ere , ‘before 1 this word is fre¬ 
quently used. It is connected with the A.-S. or, beginnin 

(Germ, wr-), and with oer which remains in the form ere . 

And to a plesaunt groue I gan passe, 

Long or the bright sonne up risen w 

Chaucer, Flower and Leafy 27 (ed. 1598). 








cr 




Cleer was the day, as I have told or this. 


Id. Knight s Tcue , 1685. 


And therfore saith Job to God, suflfre, Lord, that I may a 

while biwayle and wepe, or I go withoute retoumynge to the 
derk lond, covered with derknes of deth. Chaucer, Parsons 

Tale. 


was gone forth about such affairs as behoved 

Latimer, Serm. p. 2 55 * 

The reduplicated form or ere y sometimes or ever (com¬ 
pare an if), is frequently found. 

Thys man of likelyhod is of great age, & or ere the clergy 
hegan was wonte to sit at saint Sauours with a sore legge. Sir 

T. More, Works, p. 300 c. 

Or rather then set forward, for ’twill be 

Two long dayes ioumey (Lords) or ere we meete. 

Shakespeare, K. John, iv. 3 (ed. 1623). 


The great 

him, or I came. 
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I doe hold it, in the royall ordering of gardens, there ought 
to be gardens, for all the moneths in the yeare. Bacon, Ess . 


XLvi. p. 1 86. 


After they grew to rest upon number, rather competent, then 
vast: they grew to advantages, of place, cunning diversions, and 
the like: and they grew more skilful in the ordering of their 

battailes. Id. Lvrn. p. 237. 


sb. (Rubric before Comm. Off. &c). The 

Bishop or Arch bishop, who has the ordering of all dispu bed 
or doubtful points. 

Lord, sefne petycions I beseche 70w of here, 

The fyfte to obey the ordenaryea of the temple echeon. 

Cov. Mya. p. 87 . 

Ordinaire: An ordinarie; a bishop (or his cbauncelor, &c) 
within his diocesse* Cotgrave, Ft, Did. 






sb. Origin. ‘The incestuous originall of 
Moab and Ammon’ (Gen. xix. c). 

It hath it originall from much greefe ; from study and perturb* 
ation of the braine. Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. 1. 2 (ed. 1623). 




sb. (Lev. xi. 13 ; Deut. xiv. 12). The 

bearded vulture : Lat. ossifraga , literally, the bone-breaker. 

Ospray is the same word. 








This said, away she Eew, form’d like the fowl 
Men call the ossifrtige. 


Chapman’s Homer, Odys. m. 506. 

In Chapman’s Homer, 77 . xviii 557, it appears in the 

form ‘ osspringer.’ 


pron. (Josh. viii. 22 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 22; Job 
Luke xxiii. 32 ; PhiL ii 3, iv. 3). The plural of 


r-" 




Li 5® 


L 




xxiv. 24 
other; A.-S. o%ere. 




As occasion aseked eatche troupe whole toogeather too healp 
oother withowte breakyng. Lord Grey of Wilton, p. 13. 
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r 




(Ps. lxxxii 5). Disordered, out of 










order. 


Tbe standards to be roses; iuniper; holly; beare-berries (but 

here and there, because of the smell of their blossome;) red cur- 
rans; goose-berries ; rose-mary; bayes; sweet-briar; and such like. 
But these standards, to be kept with cutting, that they grow not 
out of course. Bacon, Ess. XL vi. p. 193. 




r 


(Num. xi. 15). Instantly. 

I had rather haue it preseutly, or out of hand, than to be 
thought to haue it. Numerate malim, quhm a±stiruatione. Cic. 
Baret, Alveark , s. V. Present. 






adj. (Matt, viil 12). 




iuwi 


Utter; A.-S. uler, eom 


LTJ 




parative of ut. 


r. t. (Mark vi. 32). To outstrip. 

Xenocrates was apprentice to Tisicrates, or as some say, to 
Euthycrates; but whether of the twaine soeuer was his master, 
he outwent them both iu the number of statues and images that 
he wrought, and besides compiled bookes of his owne art and 

workemanship. Holland’s Pliny , xxxiv. 8. 






LTJ 




sb. (Josh. xyii. 9, 18; Ps. lxv. 8). A 
Hebraism. I11 the passages of Joshua and 2 Esd. iv. 7 it 

signifies the extremities or utmost limits. In Ps. lxv. 8 the 
Geneva Version has: “ thou shalt make the East and the 
West to rejoyce,” adding in the margin, ‘‘Ebr. the going 
forth of the morning and of the evening.” The Yulga;e 
has ex it us in all passages. 




1 ■ 








adj. (Neb. xiii. 26). Foreign; A.-S. 


r- 


r 


• If; 




utlandisc. 

Now at this present, of all those kinds of outlandish wheat 
which are transported by sea into Italy, the lightest is that 
which commeth out of Erauce and Chersonesus. Holland’s 

Pliny , xvm. 
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To thentent to saile forward shortely, and to se no conueni- 

ent tyme slackely ouerpassed nor be pretermitted. Hall, Rich. 

III. fol. 17 b. 


pp. (Ps. Ivii. i; Is. xxv i. 20). 






Passed 




over. 


But when the furious fit was oucrpast. 
His cruell facts he often would repent. 


Spenser, F. Q. I. 4. § 34. 


sb. (2 Sam. xviii. 23). To outrun 
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MJ 




We may outrun, 

By violent Bwiftness, that which we run at 
And lose by over-running. 


Shakespeare, Hen. VIII. 1. j. 

Chr. ii. 2). To look 


v. t. (1 Chr. ix. 29 ; 

over, survey ; A.-S. ofcr-sc on. 

When Kyng Henry had ouersene their articles and defiauncc, 

hee aunswered the esquiers that he was redy with dent of swerdo 
and fierce battayll to profe their quarell false and fayned. Hall, 

Hen. iv. fol. 22 a. 










v.t. (Lev. xiv. 35). 

This is no mortal business 
That the earth mces. 


To own ; in the ed. of 1611. 

nor no sound 




kVTC 




Shakespeare, Temp. 1 . 2. 


1* 


sb. (Deut xxiii. 13). An instrument broad 

and flat like the blade of an oar; a small spade ; probably 
the same word as spaddle , of which Richardson gives an 
example. [See Knap.] ‘ Padella’ in Italian is a frying-pan. 

pp. (Rev. xii. 2). In pain or labour. 
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sb. (Ex. xv. 14; Is. xiv. 29, 31). Palestine 

of the country inhabited bv the Philis- 




a:i 




in its original 

tines. 


The Israelites drank water in the w ild era esse; Sampson, 
David, Saul, Abiahams servant when he went for Isaacs wif 
the Samaritan woman, and how many besides might I reckon up, 
.(Egypt, Pal&stina, whole countries in the Indies, that drink puiv 
water all their lives. Burton, Anat. of Mel. Pt. 

Yea, sometime it the ehamefull spoyl hath been 
To sacrilegious bands of Palatine. 

Du Bartas, Judith , p 




. sec. 3. mem. 3. 


(trails. Hudson, ed. i6rib 


• 0 


In the Table of words at the end of this poem , 1 Pales¬ 
tine ’ is explained as ‘ The Land of the Philistine’ and in 

this sense it is constantly employed by Milton, as has been 

pointed out by Mr Grove in his article ‘ Palestine ’ (Smith's 
Diet, of the Bible, u. 606). 

I)agon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish : yet had his temple high 
Heard in Azotns, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palatine , in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Aocaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 


. Z. I. 465. 

The Ridnus, or 


* - -. sb. (Jon. iv. 6 m\ 

castor-oil plant, called also Palma ChristL 
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The greene leanes of Palma Ckristi pound with parched 

age the inflammation and 

Lyte's Herbal , p. 412. 


Barley meale, do mitigate aad 


swelling sorenesse of the ey 
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sb. (JoeL 1. 4,11. 25; Am. iv. 9). 

caterpillar. The word is still retained in Dorsetshire. 
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Also, against Palmer 

Apples from rotting, they gine order for to annoint the top 

twigs and branch ends of trees with the * ” * 

Holland’s Pliny t xv n. 28. 
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n 


and cut of the buttockes of the heardmen and the pappcs and 

brestes of the ehepehardes women, extemying this meats to be 
the greatest deinties. Hall, Hen. V. fol. 8 a. 




so. (Is. xix. 7). The papyrus plant. 




Divers sorts of sieues and bulters there be...In ^Egypt they 
made them oipapyr reed and rushes. Holland’s Pliny , xvill. n. 


sc>. (Josh. xxiv. 32; Ruth iv. 3). Piece, por¬ 
tion ; Fr. parcelh which is from Lat. particular a small 
part, particle. Still used as a law term. 






But yit was that a parcel of hir wo. 


Chaucer, Franklin*s Talc, 11164. 


Many a thousand, 

Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear. 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. V. 6. 


Parcel-meal* is used for 'piece-meal*: 




For thise are men on this molde 

That moost harm wercheth 


To the povere peple 
That percel-mele buggen. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis, 1519. 


For that nothing par cell of the world, is denied to mans 
enquirie and inuention : hee doth in another place rule ouer ; 

the lainpe of God, 

Bacon. 


when hee sayth, The spirite of man is 
wherewith he searcheth the inwardnesse of all secrets. 


Fsifi! 


Adv . of L. 1. 1, § 3. 


sb. Parley, talk, conversation. 

Briefly, by the fourth being brought together t.o a parle face 
to face, we sooner compose our differences then by writings, 
which are endlesse. The Translators to the Reader . 






Behold, the French amazed, vouchsafe a parle. 

Shakespeare, K. John , II. 1. 

You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's subjects, 

Our trumpet called you to this gentle parle. 


Ibid. 
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The Welsh union knowyng the pannage* of the conn trey, toko 
ccrtayne callages of his laded with vitayie. Ibid, fol. 19 a. 


kft. (Acts i. 3; Ps. cx. c). From tlio Lat. 

paaxio in its literal sense of 'suffering;* it is commonly, 
though not exclusively, applied to the suffering of our 
Saviour, as is evident from the following passngo of Lati¬ 
mer (Serm. p. 232): 

All the passion of all tlio martyrs that over were, all the 

sacrifices of patriarchs that over were, all the good works 
that ever were done, were not able to remedy our sin, to make 
satisfaction for our sins, nor anything besides, hut this extreme 
possum and hlnodshcdding of our moHt merciful Saviour Christ. 






If much you note him, 

You shall offend him, and extend his passion; 
Feed and regard him not. 


Shakespeare, Macb. Ilf. 4. 


kb, (.Ter. xxiii, t, 2). A shepherd. Tho same 

Hebrew word iH rendered 'shepherd’ in Jer. xxiii. 4. 

Beg we at tho hands of the Lord of the harvest, to send 
more pastors ami fewer hireling*, more labourers and fewer 
loiterers. Sandys, Serm, p. 149. 

Pasteur : m. A pastor, nr shepheard ; ono that gnuemes, or 
takes charge of, a Hocke. Cotgrave, Fr, Diet. 






hIk (Ps. vii. 16). Tho crown of O10 head. This 

word, which is now restricted to vulgar or eomic uaage, 
is retained from C'ovcrdale’s Version. 




He was pashed on the pale with a potto. Scyphus ei im- 
pactus eat. Jiaret, A Ivearic, 

I’ll come behind, and break your enemy’s pale. 

Greene, James IV. Act ill. (vol. 11. p. 122, ed. Dyce). 


My invention 

Comes from my pate as birdlime does from frize; 
It plucks out brains and all. 


Shakespeare, Oth. 11. 1 
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THE BIBLE 




v.i. (Is. viii. 19, x. 14). To cry like a youn 
bird. The word is an imitative one. ‘ Tiie most natural 
imitation of a sharp sound is made by the syllables peep, 
keep , keek or test. In Latin accordingly we find pip-ire, 
pipiare , to peep or cheep like a chicken, to cry like a chick! 
or small bird; hence pipio, a young bird; It. pippione, 
piccione , a pigeon, properly a young one; to pipe , to make 
a shrill sound, to cheip (Jamieson), to squeak with a shrill 
and feeble voice,—to creak, as shoes or a door; cheiper , 

cricket; l^l.keipa, to cry as a child 7 (Mr Wedgwood in 
Proc. of Phil. Soc. iv. p. 129). 


cr 


a 


Piauler : To peepe, or cheepe (as a young bird;) also, to pule, 
or howle (as a young whelpe). Cotgrave, Pr. Diet. 

By .the 10 day (if the eggs be stirred) ye shall heare the chick 
to peepe within the verie shell. Holland’s Pliny , x. 53. 

The following is an illustration of c the wizards that 
peep and mutter 

As touching the maner of worshipping and adoring flashes of 
lightening, all nations with one accord and conformity do it with 

a kind of whistling or chirping with the lips. Ibid. xxvm. 2. 


so. (Art. xxv.). The Douay version uses 

‘ penance 7 and ‘do penance 7 in almost if not in every in¬ 
stance in which our A. V. has ‘repentance 7 and ‘repent.’ 

The word formerly was the representative of the Lat. 
pcenitentia from which it is derived, as is clear from the 

following passages; 

Seint Ambrose sayth That penance is the plaining of man for 
the gilt that he hath don, and no more to do any thing for which 
him ought to plaine. Cliaucer, Parson's Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt). 

In the Percy Society’s edition the reading is ‘penitence. 7 

Penance is a turning from sin unto God, a waking up from 
this sleep, of which St Paul speaketh here. Latimer, Pern. p. tj. 

sb. The word in this form only occurs in the 

Prayer Book, having been altered to ‘ penny' in the Bible. 
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pp. Perfected; from Fr. parfait, perfect. 

As nothing is begun and perfUed at the same time, and the 
later thoughts are thought to be the wiser. The Translators to 
the Reader. 




* Pernt is an old form of ‘ perfect, the one being de¬ 
rived from the French, the other from the Latin, Thus in 

the Geneva version of i Cor. ii. 6; ‘ And we speake wis- 
dome among them that are per fit , 1 


v. t. (Acts xix. 8, xxviii. 23). 


To use per 

suasion, advise; not necessarily to prevail upon by persua 




r * 1 






sion. 


To perswadCf or counsell. Suadeo, Persuadeo. Baret, Al~ 
vearie, s. v. 

It was a notable observation, of a wise father, and no lesso 
ingenuously confessed; that those, which held and perswadcd y 
pressure of consciences, were commonly interessed theriii, 
themselves, for their owne ends. Bacon, Ess. ill, p. 13. 


adj. (1 Cor. ii. 4m). Persuasive; from 
the persuasibilis of the Vulgate. It is found in the text 

of the Rlieims version. 


r * 1 






sb. (Catechism). Pilfering, petty thieving. 

_ ■ 

I had of late occasion to speak of picking and stealing, where 
I shewed unto you the danger wherein they be that steal their 
neighbour’s goods from them. Latimer, Semi. p. 452. 






Pie, sb. (Prof, to Pr. Bk.). 

ness of the rules called the Pie. J 

The Ordinale regulated the whole duty of the Canonical 
Hours, and was generally known about the fifteenth century as 
the Pica , or Pie. The priest by referring to this might learn, 
according to the dominical letter, what festivals he was to ob¬ 
serve, and the proper office appointed throughout the year, at leai-t 

so far as any changes were required in the common office of the 
day. Procter, Hist, of the Book of Common Prayer , pp. 8, 9. 
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Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juyceles leaves, 

From the nak t shuddring branch ; and pits the skinne 
From off the soft and delicate aspectes. 


Mars ton, Antonio's Revenge , prol. 

The skilful shepherd pilled me certain wands. 

Shakespeare, M. of Vert. r. 


.>• 


It is also used as a substantive: 

Now that part therof which is vtmost & next to the pill or 
rind, is called tow or hurds. Holland’s Plinu t xix. i. 


pp. (Lev. xiii. 40 m). Bald. 

from Chaucer under Peeled. 

His scalpe all pMd, and hee with eld forlore. 

Sackville’s Induction, fol. -210 a. 

v. L (1 K. i. 40; 1 Cor. xiv. 7). To play on the 


5 


See example 






L'l 




pipe. 


Thanne pipede Pees 
Of Poesie a note. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 11906. 


v.i. (Josh. viii. 11, xi. 5). To encamp; tho full 
phrase being to pitch a tent. 

On either hand thee there are squadrons pitch'd. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. VI. iv. 2. 

it (Ps. eii. 14, Pr. Bk.). A construction iu 

imitation of the Lat. piget , twdet , and other i in personals, 
retained from Coverdale’s version. Compare ‘it repenteth’ 
(Gen. vi. 7; 1 Sam. xv. 11). We still use ‘it grieves or 

pleases me/ for ‘ I am grieved or pleased.’ 

At the first, the king laughed to see the childe: but after it 
pitied him againe, because the childe seemed like an humble suter 
that came to seeke sanctuarie in his annes. North’s Plutarch, 

Purrhus , p. 413. 








adj. (Lam. iv. 10; Jam. v. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 8). 
Full of pity, compassionate; in an active sense. 

Because I speak here of orphans, I shall exhort you to be 
pitiful unto them. Latimer, Serm. p. 391. 
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sb. (Pref. to Pr. Bk.). A colony; liter¬ 
ally, a planting, from Lat. plantatio. Bacon’s 33rd Essay 

is ‘ Of Plantations/ Among other advice he says, p, 141; 


Let not the government of the plantation , depend upon too 

many counsellors, and undertakers, in the countrie that plant- 
eth, but upon a temperate number. 


t, sb. (2 K. ix. 26). A plot or small portion of 

ground; connected with the G. platt , and theFr. plat , flat, 
which again are akin to the Gr. ifkaTvt ; so that a ‘ plot ’ 

probably signified originally a flat, level placo. 




Wherupon thei laied the corpse in a toumbe whiche stood iu 
gardine platte thereby. Udal's Erasmus, Luke, fol. 174 a. 


So three in one small plat of ground shall ly, 
Anthea, Herrick, and his Poetry. 


Herrick, Ilespcr. 1. p. 10. 


sb. (Matt, xxiii. 25, 26; Luke xi. 39). A dish. 

And that they should make a greater shew in the platter, 
they slit them along the chine. Holland’s Pliny , x. 50. 






y, v.i. (Ex. xxxii. 6; 2 Sam. ii. 14, vi. 21). Tt 

sport, amuse oneself; not restricted to children. 

For which he hath to Paris sent anoon 
A messanger, and prayed hath dan Johan 
That he schuld came to Seint Denys, and play 

With him, and with his wyf, a day or tvvay. 

Chaucer. The Shipmans Talc , 14470. 


For sweeter j>laco 
To playcn in, he may not finde, 
Although he sought one in tyl Inde. 


Id. Pom. of the Rose, 62 




In 2 Sam. ii. 14, the word is used in the technical sense 
of playing at fence, fencing. The marginal note in the 
Geneva version is, f Let us see how they can handle their 

weapons/ 

He sends to know if your pleasure hold t o play with Laertes, 
or that you will take longer time. Shakespeare, IIam. v. 2. 
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Their hats are pluclCd about their 


ears. 

Shakespeare, Jul, Cces . II. i. 




v.t. (Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, 10). To assign. 

Anri the temple whiche I have poynted and marked out to ni\ 

name, I shall caste out from my syght. Udal’s Erasmus, Luh\ 
fol. 181 6. 








adj. (Deut. xxix. 18 m). Poisonous. 

This Prouince of Amapaia is a verie low and a marish ground 
neere the riuer, and by reason of the red water which isaueth out 
in small branches thorow the fenny and boggie ground, there 
breed diuers poysonfull wormes and serpents. Ralegh, Guiana, 

P- 3 "- 






sb. (Ex. xvi. 1 6m; Num. i. 2, 18, 20, 22, iii. 47: 
I Chr. xxiii. 3, 24). A head; Du. bol whence bolster , Cl. 
polster (compare O. E. boleax and poleax\ Sc. poio; con 

nected etymologically with boll, ball , the latter of which was 
used for ‘head’ (Coleridge, Gloss.). The word survives in 
poll- tax or head money, and the poll at elections, in which 

voters arc counted by their polls or heads. 

If the gentlemen be too many, the commons will be base ; 

and you will bring it to that, that not the hundred poll, will be 

fit for an helmet. Bacon, Ess. xxix. p, 122. 

v. t. (2 Sam. xiv. 26; Ez. xliv. 20; Mic. i. 16). 
From the preceding, to cut the hair of the head. 

When the duke of Norfolke and the bysshope of Elye came 
to the towne of Caleis, all the townsmen and sowldiars of CalleiK 
powled theyr heads, becaws all the ambassadors’ men wer powlat. 

Ckron. of Calais , a.d. 1535, p. 4$. 

4 

If thou wilt needs shew thy hair, and have it seen, go and 
poll thy head, or round it, as men do. Latimer, Serm. p. 254. 

Trees are called pollards which have their branches 
topped. 
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Nay, the dust 

Should have ascended to the roof of heaven 

Raised by your populous troops. 


Shakespeare, Ant, and Cl. ill. 6. 


sb. (Neb. ii. 13; Ps. ix. 14, Pr. Bk.). In the 

literal sense of ‘agate’ from Lat. porta, whence ‘porter’ 
a gatekeeper. The word occurs also in Covcrdale’a Ver¬ 
sion of Ps. ix. 

bour. 




Port’ in sea-port is from porlus , a bar 


The forgate of the same palays or place with great and mighty 

masonry by sight was arched, with a tower on euery syde of 

tame port rered by great crafte. Hall, Hen. VIII . fol. 73 a. 


The knights past through the castles largest gate, 

(Though round about an hundreth ports there shine). 

Fairfax, Tasso , xvi. 'l. 


So, let the ports be guarded: keep your duties 
As I have set them down. 


Shakespeare, Cor ml. I. 

Keep the ports close, and let the guards be doubled. 

Massinger, The Virgin Martyr, 1. 1. 


t' 


sb. (2 Sam. xviii. 26; John x. 3, &c.). A gate¬ 
keeper ; Lat. portarius from porta. The word is still of 

familiar use in our colleges and inns of court. 

But they 

That might forslack the charge to them foreebewed 
By mighty Jove; who did them porters make 
Of heaven’s gate (whence all the gods issued). 

Spenser, F. Q. vn. 7, g 45. 




I 


virgins all, and love eschewed 


were 


sb. A portable breviary. The word accord 
ing to If ares (Gloss, s. v.) is variously spelt portasse } por 
tise, por those , port os, portuse , portace , and portal. 

For on my portos here I make an oth, 

That never in my life, for lief ne loth, 

Ne schal I of no counseil you bywray. 

Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale f 14542. 
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Appose occurs in Piers Ploughman in the same 

Lewed men many times 
Maistrea they apposen. 


sense. 


Vis. 7893. 


Pacience apposed hym first 
And preyde he ah old e hem telle 


Id. 8470. 


And in the Coventry Mysteries , p. 9, 

In the xviiij. pagent we must purpose. 

To she we whan Cry at was xij. jer of age, 
How in the temple he dede appose 
And answerd doctoris ryth wyse and sage. 


v. t. (Rum. xiii. 30; Acts xvi. 16). To seize, 
take possession of; Lat. possidere in the same sense. 

It chanceth in process of time, that by the singular acquaint* 
ance and frequent familiarity of this captain with the French¬ 
men, these Frenchmen give unto the said captain of Calais a 
great sum of money, so that he will but be content and agreeable 
that they may enter into the said town of Calais by force of 
arms ; and so thereby possess the 

Latimer, Serin1. p. 5. 


t 








unto the crown of France. 




But Kalander seeing him faint more and more, with carefull 
speed conueyed him to the most commodious lodging in his 
house: where being possest with an extreame burning feuer, he 
continued some while with no great hope of life. Sidney, Ar¬ 
cadia , p. 8, 1. 2. 


Possess it, York; 

For this is thine and not King Henry’s heirs’. 

Shakespeare, 3 lien. VI. 1. r. 


sb. (2 Chr. xxx. 6; Esth. viii. 14; Job ix. 

Jcr. li. 31). The Hebrew in all these passages signifies 

Post’ as a substantive is not now used in this 


25; 


* runner 

sense, though it exists in ^osMiaste. It is derived from the 

paste, It. posta, which again are from Lat. positum , 
anything fixed or placed, and so originally signified a fixed 
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At Yorke there came fresh and more certaine aduertisement, 

that the Lord Lovel was at hand with a great power of 

Bacon, Hen. VII. p. 17. 


men. 


so.' (Gen. xxxii. 28). In the phrase ‘to have 

power with,’ which signifies ‘ to have influence 

And thia waB the man, that had power with him, to draw him 
forth to liia death. Bacon, Ess. xxvll. p. 108. 




over. 


1 inrSiPf' 


v.i. (Ps. xxxvii. 12 m). To plot. 




Yet, if you there 
Bid practise on my state, your being in 

Might be mV question. 


Egypt 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. 11. 2. 

A sort of naughty persons, lewdly bent, 

Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor, the protector’s wife, 

The ringleader and head of all this rout. 

Have practised dangerously againBt your state. 

id. 2 lien. VI. 11. 1. 


adj. (Rubric before the Comm. Off.) 




r 




Preceding. 


Neither is the opinion, of some of the schoole*mcn, to be 
received; That a warre cannot iustly be made, but upon a jn'C- 
ccdent iniury, or provocation. Bacon, Ess. xix. p. 


8 . 


/ 


v.t. (Esth. ii. 9; Dan. vi. 3 ; John i. 15, 27). 

From Lat. pr(rferre 7 to advance, exalt, give preferment 
to ; literally, to put before. 

Because he neither promoted nor preferred me, as I thoughte 
I was worthy & had deserued. Hall, Rich. III. fol. gb. 

Fuller {Holy Stale y xxm.) says of Julius Scaligcr, 

Scarce any one is to bo preferred before him for generality of 
humane learning. 

Speaking of the sardonyx in the celebrated ring of 
Polycrates in the Temple of Concord at Rome, Pliny says, 

It is among many other there which be preferred before it. 

Holland’s Pliny xxxvii, 1. 
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adc . (i Sam. n. 16: Matt, xxvi 


\ 


In 


• DO,' 


stantly. 


Draw forth three hundred bowmen aud some pikes. 

And presently encounter their assault. 


Hey wood, I Ed, IV. II. 7 . 


Where is Metellus Ciraber ? Let him go, 

And presently prefer his suit to Ciesar. 


Shakespaare, Jul. Coes. ill. i. 


The good master 

Never threatens his servant, but rather -presently corrects 
him. F tiller, Hoiy State, YIJ. x. 


v.i. & t. (Mark iii. io; Luke*viiL 45, xvi. 16; 

Phil. iii. 14). To throng, crowd, hasten eagerly. 

Unto the setes preseth all the route. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale t 2582 (ed. Tyrwhitt). 

The pepul preseth thider-ward ful sone 
Him for to seen, and doon him reverence. 

Ibid. 2532 (Percy Soc. ed.). 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 

Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics and cognizance. 

Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. II. 2. 




O thou untaught! what manners is in this 
To press before thy father to 




grave } 

Id. Rom. Jul. x. 3. 


(Mark ii. 4, v. 27, 30; Luke viii 19 , xix. 3). 








A crowd. 


And how he Bed, and how that he 
.Escaped was from all the press. 


Chaucer, House of Fame , I. 59 
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THE BIBLE 


PliDy (n. 8, Holland’s trans.) says of the planet Venus; 

For all the while that she preuenteth the morning, and riseth 
orientall before, she taketh the name of Lucifer (or Day-star) 
second sun hastning the day. 


as a 


Milton uses prevention in a sense derived from this, and 

the following example shews how the idea of hindrance 
became attached to the word: 


Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d. 


P. L. VI. 120. 


Trench remarks; 

One may reach a point before another to help or to hinder 
him there; may anticipate his arrival either with the purpose of 
keeping it for him, or against him. ‘To prevent’ has slipped by 
very gradual degrees, which it would not be difficult to trace, 
from the sense of keeping for to that of keeping against, from 
the sense of arriving first with the intention of helping, to that 
of arriving first with the intention of hindering, and then gener¬ 
ally from helping to hindering. Select Gloss . p. 174. 


Booty, plunder; like 


sb . (Num. xxxi. 12, 26). 

Lat. preeda , whence Fr. proic . 

He with no smal nombre of prisoners and greate habound- 

ance of pray as wel in shippes as prouision for the sea, returned 
into England wyth great triumph and glory. Hall, Hen. V. foi. 
22 b. 






sb. (Prov. xxxi. 10; Matt xiii. 46). Value 

worth: from Lat. pretium, through Fr. prix. 




And craft of mannes hood so curiously 

Arrayed had this gardeyn trewely, 

That never was ther gardeyn of suche pris, 

But if it were the verray paradis. 


Chaucer. Franklin s Tale, 11223. 


From Curcinan, and from Arise, 

Him come knyghtis of gret prise. 

King Alexander, 1470. Weber’s Metr. Rom. 1. p. 65. 
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THE BIBLE 


adj. (Litany, 1 privy conspiracy*). Secret; and 
active sense, aware or cognizant of a secret, as in 
Acts v. 2. From Lat. privatu 8 y through the Fr. privS. 

Whanne god schal deme the priuy thingis of men aftir my 
gospel. Wiclif, Rom. ii. 16 (ed. Lewis). 

The groyning, and the pryve enpoyaonyng, 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 2462. 
Privc penaunce is thilk that men doon aid ay lor privc aynncs, 
of whiche we schryve ub prively, and receyven prive penaunce. 

Id. Parson's Tale. 

The prtuye and secrete storehouse of y e scriptures. Erasmus, 

On the Creed, fol. 127 6, Eng. tr. 

These buildings to be for privic lodgings, on both sides; and 
the end, for prime galleries. Bacon, Ess, XLV. p. 184. 




in 


sni 


v. t. & t. (Job xxx. 2; Prov. x. 2; Mark viii. 
36; John vi. 63; Gal. v. 2). To be of advantage to, benefit; 
Fr. profiler y It. profit tare, from Lat. proficere , through the 
substantive prtjfectus. 1 Profiteth nothing* is simply an 
imitation of the Lat. nihil proficit. 




Confident in nothing but my bow, 
That no thing profits me. 


Chapman*s Homer, 11 . V. 209. 


sb. (1 Tim. iv. 15). A translation of the 
Vulgate profectuSy in the sense of progress or proficiency. 

sb. (Is. xlvii. 13). A predictor 
of futuro events j especially, a weather prophet. 


jnjiOd 








r pii0 soothsayers and prognosticators liked it well, and said it 

good signe for Dion, that he trode that sumptuous building 
and workemanahippe of the tyrant vnder his feete, when he made 

liis oration 


was 


North’s Plutarch, Dion, p. 1040. 

adj. (1 Chr. xxix. 3 ; Acts i. 19; 1 Cor. vii. 7). 

From Lat, proprinsy through the Fr. propre ; one’s own, 
and so, peculiar: hence property , that which belongs to 

any one. 
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v. t. (Ex. xvi. 4; i Sam. xvii. 39, &c.). To test* 
try, put to the proof: from Lat. probare through Fr. 

prouver. 


He had scantly finished his sayeDge, but the one army 

espyed the other, lord how hastely y e eouldyoures buckled their 
healmes, how quikly the arcfiers bent their bowes and frushed 
their leathers, how redely y e bilmen shoke their billea and pi*oued 
their staves. 

He sendeth ua trouble and adversities to prove us, whether 
we will hallow hia name or no. Latimer, Serm. p. 345. 

The following is curious: 

It is commonly reported, that Alexander proving to vndoe 
that bande, and finding no ends to vndoe it by, they were so 
many folde wreathed one within the other: he drew out his 
sworde, and cut the knot in the middeBt. North’s Plutarch, 
Alex. p. 726. 


Hall, Rich. III. fol. 32 6. 




sb. (Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, &c.). Provision ; 
generally for beasts: Fr. provende , It. profenda , from Lat. 
providenda , things to be provided or purveyed. In Ger¬ 
man the word appears in the form promant, and in Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher (Martial Maid , 11. 1) provant is usoil 

for a soldier’s rations, a sense which is familiar to the 
readers of A Legend of Montrose. 




Those of the citie of Ohio, furnished him with prouander for 
his horse, and gaue him muttons besides, and other beastes to 
sacrifice withall. North’s Plutarch, Alcib. p. 214. 

Of all other liuing creatures, they [the Elephants] cannot 
abide a mouse or a rat, and if they perceiue that their prouander 

lying in the manger, taat and sent neuer bo little of them, they 
refuse it and wil not touch it. Holland’s Pliny , Vlll. 10. 


v. t. (2 Cor. ix. 2 ; Heb. x. 24). Literally, ‘ to 
call forth,’ from Lat. provocare; hence ‘ to challenge, in¬ 
cite.’ 




Therefor saynte Paule prouohyng the Galathians from ven¬ 
geance to human ite and gen ty In esse doth inculke and oft repcte 

the name of the spirite. Erasmus, On the Creed , 99 a, Eng. tr. 
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so. (Matt. y. 46, 47, &c.). From Lat .pul? 

licanus , one who farmed the public taxes. The word 

into English with the translation of the Bible. 






How like a fawning publican he looks! Shakespeare. M. of 

Ven. I. 3. 


v.t. (Ps. x. 5, xii. 5). To blow upon with 
contempt and scorn. A Hebraism. 

v.t. (1 Cor. iv. 6,18, I 9 ,viii. 1). To inflate, 
used metaphorically; G. puffen , Fr. boujfer, both imitative 

words. 








Pufed vp with great hope and courage. Spe atque animis 

inflatus. Baret, A Ivearie, s. v. 

To puffe vp both his cheekes. In flare ambas buccas. Ibid. 

Alcibiades being puffed vp with vanitie and opinion of him- 
selfe, as oft as Socrates tooke him in hande, was made fast and 

firme againe by his good perswasious. North’s Plutarch, Alcib. 


V 


12. 


$b. (2 Sam. xvii. 28; Dan. i. 12). Legumi¬ 
nous plants, such as beans, peas, and their fruit. The de¬ 
rivation of the word is uncertain. The Heb. pol, a beau, 

contains most likely only an accidental resemblance. It 
signifies, according to Mr Wedgwood, ‘grain contained in a 

pod or case/ from Sw. pylsa, a sack (comp. (). E. pilch , a. 
scabbard, A.-S. pylce). In this case pulse and purse would 
be connected, as Span, bolsa and Med. Lat. byrsa. 

They have noe other kinde of graine nor other pulses then 
beaen9 and peaaon. Pol. Verg. 1. 20. 

Euen ko the custome which they vHe at this day to seeth all 
manner of pulse , commeth of this. North’s Plutarch, Theseus , 
p. 12. 


l -X.T3 




There was a custome in Africk to bring pulse bread and 
wine to the monuments of dead saints. Fuller, Holy State , n. p. 

6, ed. 1652. 


v.t. (1 Tim. iii. 13). In its original sense 

of to win, acquire, obtain; as in Bacon {Ess. iv. 14); 




nr. 
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if you go thus with fire and sword; for the duke is the head, and 
I. Blurt 


the purtenance. 




Middleton, Blurt , Master-Constable , v. 3. 

{Works, 1. 302, ed. Dvce.) 


Johnson quotes 


The abaft against a rib did glance. 

And gall him in the pur tenance. 

Butler, JETudibras , pt. 1 


c. 3, 1. 318. 


. t. in the phrases 

:y (Lev. xxi. 7 ; Matt. i. 19, &c.). To divorce. 

Yet he bare withall a while for her brothers sake, but at the 
length grew wearie of her, and put her away as he had done 

Clodia. North’s Plutarch, Lucullus , p. 568. 

To put awaie his wife, &c. Bepudio. Baret, AIvearic, s.v. 


I 




1 v ^ 1 


as leaves, blossoms, or fruit (Cant. ii. 13 ; 
Of the ‘ As arum or Fole-foot/ Pliny (xii. 




m 




Matt. xxiv. 32). 

13, Holland’s trans.) says, 


It putteth forth a purple floure, and hath a root like vuto the 
French Nard. 


To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

Shakespeare, Hen. VIII. fir. 1. 


In Ez. xvii. 2; Matt. xiiL 24, it signifies 
and in Matt. ix. 25; Acts v. 34, ‘to remove.’ 


to propose, 


. 10). To apply. Barct 


(Ezr. vi. 12; Eccl 


L 


r *j 




(Air ear ie, s. v.) gives, 


To put, or set to. Appono. 

To desire the kinges attourney to put to his hande. Cognitoris 
regij subscriptionem implorare (s. v. Attourney). 


xiv. 12:1 Chr. xix, 16, 19). 
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.t. (Ps. cxix. 50; 1 Cor. xv. 36; Eph. ii. 1). 

To make alive; A.-S. cwician; from the preceding. 


■-j 


The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures. 


Shakespeare, Temp. in. 1. 




(Judg. xviii. 27). Quiet, at rest. The same 

word is rendered ‘quiet’ in Judg. xviii- 7. 




LT4 


An either could £ far theyr moste earnest desyres, be at any rest 

or quiet, vntyl I had fully ended and finished all that euer ther 
was of the epistles apostolycal. 


Udal’s Erasmus, Pref. to Matthew [foL 1 al. 


In which matters, how easilie might we haue bene at quiet, 
if this knaue bad bene quiet?...Quibus quidem quam facilfe pote- 
rat quiesci, si bic quiescit? Baret, A Ivearie, s. v. 

Come in, tailor; here you may roast your goose. Knock, 
knock; never at quiet! Shakespeare, Mad. 11. 3. 

In the same way ‘ at help ’ is used with the force of an 
adjective in Ham. iv. 3 : 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help . 




sb. (Judg. viii. 28; 1 Chr. xxii. 9; Acts 


r r 




LT-i 


xxiv. 2). Quiet, tranquillity. 


The duke of Orleaunce was restored not onely to peace and 

quietnes with al persones saue the duke of Bourgoyne: but also 
fell in suche fauour with the kyng and the realme, that he was of 

al men welbeloued. Hall, Men . IV. fol. 320. 

v.t. (t Sam. iv. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 13). Used reflex- 

ively ‘ quit’ occurs in the sense of ‘acquit‘ to quit one¬ 
self’ is to behave, to discharge a duty, and so to free or 
acquit oneself from the obligation of it. The Fr. quitter. 

Seem to defend yourself; now quit you well. 

Shakespeare, Lear, II. 1. 

it, p.p. (Ex. xxi. 19, 28; Josh. ii. 20). Set free, ac¬ 
quitted; from the previous word, which coincides with 
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sb. (Gen. xxiv. 53; Deut. viii. 4, &c.). Ar 


rayment, dress. 


His ray merits, though they were 
handsomenesse by the grace of the 

B. 1. p. 65, 1. 11. 


meane, yet receiued they 
wearer. Sidney, Arcadia, 


He a truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man 

His outsides: wear 


can breathe, and make his wrongs 
them like his raiment carelessly. 

Shakespeare Tim. of Aik. in. 5. 


‘Ray’ was formerly used for ‘array,’ as in North’s Pin 

tarch ( Alcib . p. 229), 

They put themaelues in battell ray, & went to meet them. 


1_ 


v.t. (Job xiv. 12). 


To rouse. 


Til 


.UTj 


Get weapons, hoi 

And raise some special officers of night. 


Shakespeare, Oth. 1. 1. 


Those are the raised father and his friends. 


Ibid. I. 3. 


Neither my place nor aught I heard of business 
Hath raised me from my bed. 


Ibid. I. a. 




pr. p. (Ps. xxii. 13, Pr.-Bk.). Tearing, 

pawing,rampant; the A.V. has ‘ravening;’ Vulg. rapiens. 
The It. rampare and 0 . Fr. ramper , to climb, are generally 
derived from the It. rampa, a paw; more probably the 
substantive is derived from the verb, and rampare, as 

Diez suggests, may be the same as It rappare , Sp. and 

Port, rapar, which are from Lat. rap ere to seize, snatch, 
and are akin to the G. rauben , raffen, and Eng. rob. The 
m appears in the Bav. rampfen , but is omitted in the Pro¬ 
vencal rapar which is the Fr. ramper . 


IH 


Their bridles they would champe, 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramps. 

Spenser, F. Q. I. 5, § -28. 


It occurs also in Spenser F. Q 1. 8, § 12. 

Let vs th erf ore fight like inuincible gi antes, & set on our ene* 
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In 2 K. xi. 8, 15, ‘ranges signifies ‘ranks’ of soldiers. 

according to Gc3enius, following the Chaldee, Syriac, aim 
Arabic versions. I n the sense of a rank, or row, it was com¬ 
monly used. 


And in two renges faire they hem dresse. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale } 2596. 

In many of these alleys likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of 
all sorts; as well upon the walles, as in ranges. Bacon, Ess. xlvi. 

P* 193 * 


t>.i . (Ps. cxxxvii. 7). To level with the ground; 

from Fr. raser 7 Lat. raciere y literally to scrape. 

Famine and fyer he held, and therewithall 
He razed townes, and threw downe towres and all. 

Sackville, Induction, fol. an a. 






When Bellona storms, 

With all her battering engines, bent to rase 
Som capital city. 


Milton, Par. Lost , ir. 923. 


In Chapman’s Homer {II. v.) it is written ‘race.’ 

She that raceOi towns. 


Bellona 


In its literal sense of ‘scrape’ it is found in the fol¬ 
lowing passages : 

He [Lord Stanley] had so fereful a dreme, in which him 

thoughte that a bore with his tuskes so raced the both bi the 

heddes, that the blood ranne aboute both their shoulders. Sir 

T. More, Rick. III. Works , p. 54 A. 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 


Shakespeare, Mach, v. 3. 

It occurs in the sense of ‘ graze,’ to touch lightly. 
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But superstition, bath beene the confusion of many states; 

and bringeth in a new primum mobile, that ravisheth all the 
spheres of government. Bacon, Ess. xvil. p. 69. 

(2 Cor. x. 6). In readiness, ready. 

When al thynges were prepared in a redynes and the day of 

departinge and aettynge forwarde was appoynted.the wholo 

arm ye went on shypborde. Hall, Rich. Ill . fol. 16 b. 

And Mucer supposing that all men were than in a redynes , 
departeth out of Mulhuse w fc thre hundreth, and ioyned with 
them of Francuse. Sleidan's Commentaries , trans. Dans, fol. 560. 

y, adj. (Ezr. vii. 6; Ps. xlv. 1). Swift, quick; 
from A.-S. hr cod , connected with G. g erode , and 0 . E. 

grey the, to make ready. In Piers Ploughman {Creed, 1054) 
graythliche is used for quickly. 

v.t. (Ex. xxvi. 30; Lev. xxvi. 1, &c.). To raiso; 
A.-S. rcor 071 . Hear and raise are probably connected as 
ure and 7 ise. The former is not obsolete, but its usage is 
much more limited than formerly. 


K* 












And when I rear my hand, do you the like 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 


Shakespeare, Temp. 11. 1. 

v.i . (Acts xxiv. 25). To converse. 

Kagionare, to reason , to discourse, to talke, to speake, to 
parlie. Florio, Woi'lde of Wordcs. 

I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday, 

Who told me, in the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught. 

Shakespeare, Mer. of Vcn. 11. 8. 






so. (Acts vi. 2). Used where we should now 

employ the adjective ‘ reasouable.' Thus in Bacon; 

Nay, retire men cannot, when they would; neither will they, 
when it were raison. Ess . xi. p. 39. 

Those that are first raised to nobility, are commonly more 
vetiuous, but lease innocent, then their descendants: for there 
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sb. Estimation, value. 




Tanti vitreum, quanti verum in a r gar i turn (saith Tertullian. 1 ' 
if a toy of glasse be of that rekoning with vs 
value the true pearle ? 


how ought wee t< 


The Translators to the Header. 




v.t. (Prov. xx. 22; Jer. xvi. 18; Rom. 
xii. 17; Heb. x. 30). To requite, repay; used both in 
good and bad sense originally. Fr. recompenser, from Lnt. 
pendere , pensum, to weigh out, pay. The last quoted pas 
sage appears thus in Latimer {Serm . p. 422): 




I IKIt 






Mi hi r indicta, ego retribvam , ‘yield unto me the vengeance 
and I shall recompense them. 1 


so. (Ecclus. xxvii. 21) 




Recon¬ 




ciliation. 


Contrariwise, certaine Laodiceans, and luke-warme persons. 

thinke they may accommodate points of religion, by middle 
waies, and taking part of both; and witty reconcilements; as if 
they would make an arhitrement, betweene God and man. 
Bacon, Ess. III. p. 10. 

Yet there resteth the comparatiue: that is, it being granted, 
that it is either lawful), or binding, yet whether other things 
not to be preferr’d before it; as extirpation of heresies; recon¬ 
cilements of schisines, purstut of lawfull temporall rights, and 
quarrels; and the like. Id. Of an Holy War, p. 106, ed. 16-29. 


Ik* 


Reduce, v.t. (James v, c.). In its literal sense to 

bring backLat. reducere. Thus in Sackville s Induction, 

fol. 206 b ; 


The sodayne sight reduced to my mynde, 

The sundry chauDges that in earth wee fynde. 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes. 

Shakespeare, Rich. III. 11. -2. 

v.t. (Prov. x. 19). To bridle, restrain, hold 

in check: La i. refrcenare. A figure from horsemanship. 

We will first speake, how the naturall inclination, and habit, 
to be angry, may be attempred, and calmed. Secondly, how 
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liness; but like ^p^oWa, for which it stands Jam. i. 27, 
it expressed the outer form and embodiment which 

the inward spirit of a true or a false devotion assumed’ 1 
(Trench, Select Glossary ). So 

ligion 

order, as the following example shews: 

Religious folke ben full covert, 

Secular folke ben more apert: 

But nathelesse, I woll not blame 
Religious folke, ne hem diffame 

In what liabite that ever they go: 

Religion humble, and true also, 

Woll I not blame, ne dispise, 

But I n’ill love it in no wise, 

I meane of false religious^ 

That stout been, and malicious* 

That wollen in an liabite go, 

And setten not hir herte thereto. 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose , 6152—67,. 


a religious’ or ‘ man of re¬ 
in old English signified a member of a monastic 


He [Pious] was wont to be couersant with me, and to break e 
to me the secretes of his heart in which I perceiued, that he 

was by prittey inspiracio called of god Vnto religion. Sir T. 

More, Life of Picus } Works , p. 9/. 

For religion , pure religion , I say, standeth not in wearing of 
a monk’s cowl, but in righteousness, justice, and well doing. 
Latimer, Serm. p. 392. 


adj. (Jam. i. 26). Professing religion in 
the outward form; especially belonging to a monastic order 
(see Religion). Philip and Olympias, the parents of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, “ were both receiued into the misterie and 
fraternity of the house of the religious in the isle of Samo- 
thracia (North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 717). 

For though the king of his nobler esse gaue charge vnto the 
Friers of Leicester to see an honourable in ten-ment to be giuen 
to it, yet the religious people themselues (being not free from tlic 
humours of the vulgar) neglected it. Bacon, Hen . VII. p. 1, 
ed. 1 622. 
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I mustpw* you in remembrance to consider how much we l>u 
hound to our Saviour Christ. Latimer, Eerm. 


P- 3 2 7* 

Moses now beynge olde, rehearsetli the la we of god vnto y 
people, putteth them in remembraunce agayue of all the wonder 
& benefites that god had shewed for them. Coverdale’a Pro loot 


Monished: aduertised : warned: put in remembrance, Com- 
moriitus. Baret. A Ivearie. 


rr»Ri 


w.t. (Prov. xxvi. 16; Tob. ii. 13). To give; 

obsolete or archaic in the phrase ‘ to render a reason/ 


A 




He rendereth also a reason inducing him thus to do, because 

the inhabitants of Capua, alleadgnj, that they could not 
ood Alica or frumenty without that mineral of chalke. 

land’s Pliny, xviii. 11. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand. 

{Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. HI. 1. 


make 


Ho - 


t*' 




r.i 


p.p. Renowned; Fr. renomme. 

Either in King Henries time, or King Edwards (if there were 

any translation, or correction of a translation in his time) or 

Queene Elizabeths of euer -renoumed memorie. Tke Trarulatoi's 
to tke Reader. 


A 




In ShakcBpcaro, Rich. III. iv. 5, where the other edi 

tions have 


Sir Walter Herbert, a renovmed soldier, 

the second, third, fourth,and fifth Quartos read ‘renowmed.’ 

Earn duo, famous, renoumed , glorious. Florio, It. Diet. 
Renowmed, famous. Nominatus. Baret, Alvearie, s. v. Fame. 


ab. The old form of ‘ renown * in Gen. vi. 


r-^ 


LT3 




4 in ed. 1611. Fr. renom. 


For gentilnesse nys but renomA 

Of thin auucestres, for her heigh bounty. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath*n Tale , 6741. 


She knew by the folke that in his shippes be, 
That it was Jason full of reTiomee. 


Id. Ley. of Good Women, 1509. 
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I ought not to excuse or repent my self of this subject 

which many grave and worthy men have written whole volumes. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel. pt. 3, pref. 


on 




v.t. (Gen. i. 28, ix. 1, &c.). To fill; not 

to fill again. From O. Fr. replener , which is the modern 
remplir and Lat. replere . 




And after that she came to her memory and was reuyued 

agayne, she wept and sobbyd and with pitefull pcriches she rc- 
pfeneshyd the hole mancion. Hall, Rich, ///., fol. 4 b. 

For it is reported that when he [Alexander] had conquered 
Egypt, hee determined to builde a great city, and to replenish it 
with a great number of Grecians, and to call it alter his name. 

North’s Plutarch, Alexander , p. 731. 




so, (Acts vi. 3 


x. 22 ; Ileb. xi. 2). 


Fame, re 




nutation. 


That other men seynge thy good workes & the frutes of y 

liooly goost in the, maye prayse the father of heauen, & geue 
his woide a good reporte. Coverdale’s Prologe. 


Fama, fame, report , brute, renowne, reputation, credit. 

Florio, Worlde of Wordis. 


adj. (Jer. vi. 30). Applied to metals, 
that which will not stand the proof and is therefore rejected 

as spurious. Our translators followed the Vulgate rep ro¬ 
ly am in Jer. vi. 30. The margin has refuse. The Lat. repro¬ 
bus is used of spurious coin. 






Then please alike the pewter and the plate ; 
The chosen rubie, and the reprobate . 


Herrick, I, p. 283. 


From Fr. reprouver , 
Lat. reprobare; to prove the contrary of a statement, re¬ 
fute, disprove. 


v. t. (Job vi. 25). 






Reprove my allegation, if you can; 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VI. hi 


1. 
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Now in the rearward comes the Duke and his. 

Id. 1 Hen. VI. ill. 




But with a rearward following Tybalt's death 

Rjnieo is banished. 


Id. Bom. and JuL in. 2. 


r. t. (Luke xiii. 18). To liken, compare ; 

from Fr. ressenibler , which is derived from Lat. Simula re , 
in its first sense of ‘to make like* (similis). The b is in¬ 
serted as in F. combier, Lat. cumidare; F. trembler from 
Lat. tremulus. Gower (Conf. Am. il p. 135) says of 
avarice: 






ml 




Men tellen, that the malady, 

Which cleped is ydropesy 
Resembled ib unto this vice. 

Yea. he allowed no other library than a full stored cellar, 
resembling the butts to folios, barrels to quartos, smaller runlets 

to lesB volumes. Fuller, Profane State , xvm. 1. 

sb. (Ex. x. 5; Is. xliv. 17; Ez. xxxiv. iS\ 
Rest, remainder ; Lat. residuum , which has itself become 
naturalized. 

The residue of the countrimen passed ouer also, and tonke 

the other that came with the childe, and conueyed them ouer a** 
they came first to hand. North’s Plutarch, Pyrrhus , p. 4 

sb. (Pref. to Pr.-Bk.). 

doubts’ = solution, from the following. 

v.t. (Mark x.xii.c.). To ‘ resolve ; a person 

ia to solce his difficulties for him. 

I doubt not but you can resolve 
Me of a question that I shall demand. 

Greene, Alphomus ^Vol. n. p. 47, ed. Dyce). 

My lord the emperor, resolve me thiB: 

Was it well done of rash Virginius 
To slay his daughter with his own right hand. 

•Shakespeare, Tit. And. V. 3. 
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We will not seme thy goddea nor do reuerece to the ymage 

which thou hast set vp. Coverdale, Dan. iii. 18. 


This compaignie rode about the title * and did reuerence to 
the Quenes & so abode to thend of the same. 


Hall, Hen. Till . fol. 79 a. 






adj. (Ps. cxi. 9; 2 Macc. xv. 12). Like 

the Lat. reverendus , awful, inspiring awe; and then, vene¬ 
rable. 




You haue broke the reverend authoritie of Legacies, and the 
common la we of all nations. Sacra legation is & fas gentium 

rupistis. Tac. Baret, Alvearie, s.v. 

Hia reverend haires and holy grauitie 
The knight much lionord, as beseemed welL 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 8. § 32. 

lodges ought to be more learned, then wittie; more reverend, 
then plausible; and more advised, then confident. Bacon, Ess. 

LVI. p. 222 . 


ancient castle, or building 


reverend thing, to see 
not in decay. Id. Ess. xiv. p. 52. 


It s 


^lll 


T.i. (1 K. xvii. 22; Rom. xiv. 9). In its 

literal sense, to come to life again. It is also used 

transitively. 

It is more probable by the deade to vnderstonde those .that 

haue departed from theyr bodies afore the daye of iudgemeote 
(for as sone as they shall be reuiued & risen agayne: they shall 
be iudged). Erasmus-On the Creed , fol. 89 a, Eng. tr. 

r.t. (Deut. xxxiL 41; Ps. liv. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 
14). To requite, recompense, without reference to good or 
evil. O. Fr. regarder , to allow; regarded fees, dues. 

Which heaven and fortune still rewards with plagues. 

Shakespeare, Tico Gent, of Per. IV. 3. 

Rewarding them with trait'rous recompence. 

Heywood, 2 Ed. IT. 11. 1. 












Probably a misprint for ‘ tilte. 
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I 11 give you gold, 
Rid me these villains from 


your companies. 

Id. Tim. of Athens, v. 


1. 


Therefore, it was 


reat advantage, in the ancient states of 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of 
slaves, which commonly did rid those manufactures. 

Ess. xxtx. p. 125. 


rr 




Bacon, 


The modern f despatch * most nearly corresponds to ‘ rid 
in these passages. 


cry. 


itfl 


adv. (Ps. xxx. 8, xlvi. 5, liii. 8, cxvi. 3, &c. Pr. 

As an intensive adverb not yet quite out of 


Bk.). 


use. 


I am right glad that he’s so out of hope. 

Shakespeare, Temp. m. 3 


) * 


I know thy constellation is right apt 

For this affair. 


Id. Tw. Night , 1.4. 


Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. 


Id, If ami. v. 2. 


v.t. (Is. i. 17 m.). To set right, from A.-S. 






rihtan. 


adv. (Litany). From A.-S. rihtwislk< 










rightly, justly. 


4 

If the truth of thy love to me were so righteously tempered 
mine is to thee. Shakespeare, As You Like It, 1. 2. 


a ^l 

_ j 


8 b. (Eccl. iv. 4 m.). Rectitude, perfection. 






adj. (Gen. xxx. 35, 39, 40; xxxi. 8, 








10, 12). Marked with rings. 


sb. (Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4). Dissolute, or luxuri¬ 
ous living. The etymology is uncertain, and has not been 

tracod beyond the old Fr. riote. In his Alvearie , Baret 
gives aawta as the Greek equivalent of riot y and this is 

the word so rendered in the above-quoted passages of the 

N. T. 
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so. (Lev. xiii. 


19). A swelling. 

Being boi'ed in wine, it [the nettle] discusseth and driuetl 

down risings in the groine. Holland’s Plinu, xxn. 




1 ^ 


o* 




sb. Rhythm, verse: Lat. ruth mas. Gk. 






pvouos. 


V aldo, Bishop of Frising [is reported] by Beatus Rhenaum*. 

to haue caused about that time, the Gospels to he translated 
into Dutch-nM-mc, yet extant in the Library of Corbiuian. T/it 
Translators to the Header. 


riTSM I 


sb. (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). A riding, especially a 

plundering excursion, a raid, as the Scotch have it T11 c 

word still remains in the same sense in the compound in- 

root/. 




Him hee named, who at that time was absent, making roades 

vpon the Lacedemonians. Sidney, Arcadia , p. co, 1 . 1 

The Scottes made a rode into Northumberlande. and burned 
diuerse tounes in Bamborough shere. 


/ • 


Hall, Hen. IV. fol. 17 b. 


So then the volsces stand but as at first 


Ready when time shall prompt them to make road 
Upon ’a again. 


Shakespeare, t or. ill. 1. 

Wherefore the King of Scotland seeing none came in to 
Perkin, nor none stirred any where in his fauour, turned his 
enterprise into a rode. Bacon, Hen. VII. p. 160. 




sb. (Ps. xxxi. 8; Luke xiv. 7). From A.-S. n?wi. 




G. return, space, place. 


To whome the Duke of Buckingham saide, goe afore gentl 
xnenne and yoinen, kepe youre rotemes. 

Sir T. More, BieJt. III. 


TToryta, p. 42 r 

They seke after sa 1 u1acions in the market place. < 5 t the pre¬ 
ferment of the chiefe seiite in assembles: and in all feastes, and 
bankets the first place or vppermost roume of the table. 

Udal’s Erasmus, Mark, fol. 78 h. 
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so. (Ban. lii. 5, 7, io, 15). The Fr. saqur- 

bute was a wind instrument, resembling the modern trom¬ 
bone. In Spanish, sacabuche denotes a sackbut and also a 

tube used as a pump. The latter part of the word is ap¬ 
parently the Lat. buxus , though Biez would connect buck 
a chest or money box, with bucks, the crop, maw; the first 
part is from Sp. sacar , to draw or pull out; so that the 
whole word denotes a tube that can be drawn out at will, 
and as applied to a musical instrument it describes one re¬ 
sembling the trombone. The Heb. sabbecd (Gr. o-apfivtcT}. 
Lat. sambuca ), of which it is the rendering, is supposed to 

have been a stringed instrument. 

vih trompeters blohyng; and when they had don plahyu^' 
d then begane the sagbottes plahyng. Machyn’s Diary , p. yN. 






V , 


Why, hark yon! 

The trumpets, sacJcbuts, psalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals and the shouting Romans 

Make the sun dance. 


Shakespeare, Cor. v. 4. 

The hoboy, sagbut deepe, recorder, and the flute. 

Drayton, Poholbion , iv. 36=. 


The sackbut was a bass trumpet with a slide, like the modern 
tromboDe. Chappell, i- 35 - 


sb. (Gen. xxxvii. 34; Is. iii. 24, &o. 

Coarse cloth used for sacks, and worn in times of mourning 

and self-mortification. 




He swears 


Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs: 
He puts on sackcloth , and to sea. 


Shakespeare, Per. it. 4 . 
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v. t. (Matt. xvi. 23; Mark viii. 33). 

ing of the Greek ij>pov€iv to think, suggested by the Lat. 

sapere , which is found in the Vulgate, and retained from 

Wiclifs version. Thus 1 Cor. xiii. 11 is quoted by Latimer 

(Serm. p. 178) in this form; “ when I was a child I savoured 
as a child.” 

Loke eek what saith seint Poul of glotouns; many, saith he 

gon, of whiche I have ofte said to yow, and now I say it wepyng, 
that thay ben thenemyes of the cros of Crist, of whiche thende is 
deth, and of whiche here wombe is here God and here glorie; in 
confusioun of hem that so saveren erthely thinges. 

Parson’s Tale. 

To sauour , or to haue a good, or bad sauour and tast in the 
mouth, also to be wise. Sapio. Baret, Alvearie 

I 

The word is derived from the substantive savour , Fr. 

saveurj Lat. sapor , which again is from sap ere, the origin 
of Fr. savoir. 




A render 




Chaucer 


8. V. 


And fortherover thay schul have defaute of alle mancru 
delices, for certis delices ben the appetites of thy fyve wittes; 

sight, hieryng, smellyng, savoring , and touching. 


as 


Chaucer, Parsons Tale . 


sb. (Ex. v. 21; Lev. xxvi. 31; Ezr. vi. 10; 
Matt. v. 13). Taste, flavour; also, scent; the Hebrew word 
is metaphorically applied to ‘reputation/ 


_■_J_H 




With body clene, and with unwemmed thought, 

Kepeth ay wel these corouns tuo, 1 quod he. 

Fro paradys to you I have hem brought, 

Ne never moo ne schul they roten be, 

Ne leese here swoote savour, trusteth me, 

Ne never wight sehal Been hem with his ye, 

But he be chast, and hate vilonye/ 


Chaucer, Second Nun's Tale , 12157. 


Alexander perceiuing on a time, that his friendes became 
very dissolute & licentious in dyet and life,...and that there were 
also that vsed pretious perfumes & sweete sauors when they bathed 
them Belues, more then there were that rubbed themselues with 
plaine oyle, and that they had fine chamberlaines to rubbe them in 
the bath, and to make their beddes soft and dedicate: he wisely 

and courteously rebuked them. North's Plutarch, Alex. p. 739. 
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adv. (Gen. xxvii. 30; Acts xiv. 18). Scarcely; 

from Prov. escars, It. scar so y Fr. echars, which I)iez connects 
with Med. Lat. excarpsus or scarpsus 7 the participle of 
carpere for excerpere, in the sense of ‘ to narrow, contract.' 




Li 




ex 


These are now the fashion, and so berattle tho common stages 

—so they call them—that many wearing rapiers are afraid of 
goose-quills and dare scarce come thither. 


Shakespeare, Haml. n. 1. 




so. (Deut. viii. 9; Ps. lxviii. 6, Pr. BkA 


flsUlKl •Vlr 




Scarcity. 

The more that cloth is wastid, the more most it coBte to the 
poeple for the scarseness. Chaucer, Parson ’s Tale. 


sb. (Art. 13). 

Latimer (Serm. p. 335) calls them f the school-doctors.’ 


The Schoolmen. 


lWa 


•e 




sb. The phrases 1 to think scorn, laugh to 

scorn,’ are now fallen into disuse. The former occurs in 
Esth. iii. 6 in the sense of ‘to scorn;' the latter in 2 Chr. 
xxx. io, Neh. ii. 19, Job xxii. 19, and other passages. The 
following are instances of both. 

Therfore thought thei skorne to bee baptised of Jhon, vnt<> 
their confusion and castyng awai. Udal'e Erasmus, Luke, iol, 

73 «• 






I as then esteeming myselfe borne to rule, and thinking foul* 
scome willingly to submit my selfe to be ruled. Sidney, Arcadia f 

i- P- 37- 


Come, come, no longer will I be a fool, 

To put the finger in the eye and weep, 

Whilst man and master laugh my woes to scorn. 

Shakespeare, Com. of Err. 11. a. 


Our castle’s strength 




Will laugh a Biege to scorn. 


Id. Mad), v. 5. 


They asking him at the first twenty talents for hie ransome, 

Caesar laughed them to scome , as though they knew not what 
a mau 

talents. 


they had taken, A of himselfe promised them hftie 
North’s Plutarch, Jul. Ccesar t p. 759. 
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v.t. (1 Tim. iv. 2). To dry up, scorch; A.-S. 


v-i 1 






sear i an. 


Thou art too like the spirit of Hanquo, down! 
Thy crown docs sear mine eye-halls. 


Shakespeare, Mad), iv. 1. 


I would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-liot steel, to sear mo to tho brain f 

Id. Rich. Ill . iv. 


1. 


In old surgical language ‘scaring* was used for ‘cau¬ 
terizing.* The heading of one of the chapters in ‘Tho ques 
tyonary of Cyrurgycns,* printed in 1541, is, 

Here foloweth the fourthe partycle, where as bo moued and 

soylcd other dyflyculteus touchyng tho maner of canterwyngc or 
tearyngc . 

I sere with a hoote yron, as a smyth or cyrurgien doth. 
Je brusle do fer chault. Palsgrave. 


is used metaphorically to 

denote that which is devoid of fooling, like flesh which ban 
been cauterized. 


Hence tho word soared 


Yet shalt thou feel, with horror 

To thy sear'd conscience, my truth is built 
On such a firm base, that, if e’er it can 
Ho forc’d or undermin’d by thy base scandals, 
Heaven keeps no guard on innocence. 

Heaumont & Fletcher, The Lavers' Progress , in. 6. 


sb. (Gen. xl. 4; J)eut. xvi. 6; 1 Chr. xxi. 29 . 

From Kr. saison , Sp. mzon } tho etymology of which i« 

doubtful. Any period of time, not restricted as now to the 

four seasons. 


■^5 f;ro 






story of a holy man, (some say it 


I read once 

Anthony,) which had been a long season in the wilderness, 
mer, Semi. p. 391. 


Rt 


i 1 


IV 


Lati- 


Those which scrape and gather ever for their children, and in 

forget the poor. Id. p. 409. 
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ijg (Gen. xv. 2; Job xix. 28; Ps. 1. 17). Used 

conjunction for 1 since,’ ‘ because.’ 








For teeing that we be certain that danger and peril shall 
upon us, all they that be wise and godly will prepare them 

selves* Latimer. Mem. 


come 


p. 44. 


v.t. (Deut. xii. 5; 1 K. x. 24; Is. viii. 19, xix. 3). 
1 To seek to' in the sense of * to resort to, have recourse to/ 
was formerly common. 

We are all as one to him; he 
why should we then seek to any other but to him? Burton, Anal, 
of Mel. Pt. II. sec 1, mem. 3. 

As if the husbandman, the mason, carpenter, goldsmith, 
painter, lapidarie, and engrauer, with other artificers, were 
bo unde to seeke vnto great clearkes or linguists for instructions 

in their seuerall arts. Preface to Holland’s Pliny. 


_1 


for ns all 




one: 




To be to seek’ in the sense of ‘to be at 
loss,’ occurs in the Translators’ Preface. 

Lastly, that we might be forward to seeke ayd of our brethren 
by conference, and neuer scorne those that be not in all respects 
so complete as they should bee, being to seeke in many things out 
s clues. 












For if you reduce usury, to one low rate, it will ease the 
common borrower, but the merchant will be to seeke for money. 
Bacon, Ess. xli. p. 171. 


v. t. (2 Sam. xviii. 4). From A.-S. seman, G. 

ziemen. This verb was originally impersonal and followed 
by a dative, as in the expressions me see me t h , him seemeth , 
&c.; compare me thinketh , you thinketh t &c. which are 
common in Chaucer. Of the magic horse in the Squirts 
Tale (10515), Chaucer says: 

of fayry 

For when it seemed him good, he brought him out again of 
the prison, and made him lord and ruler over all Egypt. Lati - 

xner. Mem. p. 30. 
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The selfsame heaven 

That frowns on me looks sadly upon him. 

Shakespeare, Rich. Ill . v. 3. 

The selfe same night, it is reported that the monstrous spirit 

which had appeared before vnto Brutus in the citie of Sardis, did 

now appeare againe vnto him iu the selfe same shape & forme, 

and so vanished away, and said nener a word. North’s Plutarch, 
Brutus, p. 1075. 


v. t. (Wisd. xix. 6). To keep, observe; Vulg. 


( /-i 






desermens. 

We have not only to strive with a number of heavy pre- 

judices deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein 
we serve tbe time, and speak in favour of the preseut state, be¬ 
cause thereby we either hold or seek preferment; but also to 
bear such exceptions as minds so averted beforehand usually 
take against that which they are loath should be poured into 

them. Hooker, Eccl. PoL I. ch. 1. § 1. 


SO. (2 K. iv. 43) 

attendant. Lat. servitor. 


personal 


serving 


IIVR1I1 




Come, I have heard that fearful commenting 

_ o 

Is leaden servitor to dull delav. 


Shakespeare, Rich. III. iv. x. 


And therefore, at the first breaking of the day, Grumbates 

king of the Chionites, to performe his diligent service in this 
behalfe, boldly approched the walls, having a strong guard about 
him of right expert and nimble serritours. 


Hollands Amm. Marc. p. 133. 


pp. (Gen. xvii. 21, xxi. 2; Acts xii. 21, &c.). Fixed 

And in the grove, at tyme and place i-sette. 

This Arcite and this Palamon ben mette. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 163 






/ • 


Ste. Driuk, servant-monster, when I bid thee: thy eyes 
almost set in thy head. 

Trin. Where should they be set else ! 


Shakespeare, Temp. m. a. 


ir Toby, an hour agone, his eyes 


O he s drunk 

eight i’ the morning. Id. Tic. Night , v. 1. 
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To set , or put forth: to laie out: to set out to aduenture, 
hazard: to expound, or declare. Expono. Ibid. 

Get substantial worth: 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

Herbert, The Church Porch , no. 

(Num. ii. 9). To set out on a journey. 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Shakespeare, Mer, of Yen. iv, i. 

i. To forward, further, promote 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 4; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 12; Ezr. iii. 8, 9; Job 

xxx. 13). 

I set forwards a person, or avaunce him to promocyon. 

Jaduance. Palsgrave. 

2. To set out on a journey, march (Num. ii. 17, iv. 
15, &c.). 

Hang him! let him tell the king: 
set forward to-night. Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. 11. 3. 

(Priest’s Exam.). To forward, further. 


or 




m 


F 


are prepared. I will 


we 








j| 


(Acts xviii. 10). 

Thenglishmen...as men that were freshe and lusty, ranged 
them selues again in aray both prest and redy to abide a newn 
felde, and also to inuade and newly to set on theyr enemies. Hall, 
Hen. V. fol. 186. 


To attack. 


Oil 


Then did we two set on you four; and, with a word, out-faccd 
you from your prize, and have it; yea, and can show it you here 
in the house. Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. II. 4. 


to (John iii. 33). To affix, as a seal, in the passage 

quoted. Hence * to set to his seal’ is * to attest/ as a docu¬ 
ment is attested by affixing a seal. The expression is 
retained from Coverdale’s version. It occurs in a MS. 

quoted by Mr Napier in his Memorials of the Marquis 

of Montrose. 1. p. 111: 


If it be so, they must set to their handB, and shall set to their 


hands. 
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He writeth generally, to them all; and in the former chapte 

he teacheth them severally how they should behave themselves, in 
every estate, one to another. Latimer, Semi. p. 25. 




sb. (Is. iv. 6; Jonah iv. 5). 




In these pas¬ 
sages we should now use the synonymous word ‘ shade/ as 

in the following: 


Nay, retire men cannot, when they would; neither will they, 

when it were reason: but are impatient of privatenesse, even in 
age, and sickutsse, which require the shadow. Bacon, Ess. xi. 

P- 39 - 


(Ps. cix. 25). Shook. 

The partie him self e who was in danger, felt his hart onely to 
leape, as if he had beene (I assure you) to wrestle for the beat 
game, or to run a race for the prize: but they that saw him, 
trembled and shaked all their bodie over, for feare of the perill 
wherein their prince was. and for kind affection that they bare 

unto him. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals , p. 39 - 


adj. (Ecclus. xxvi. 15). Bashful, mo¬ 
dest; A.-S. sceantf<vst. In modern editions of the A-V. 

the word is altered to 1 shamefaced. 1 


r_ 1 




in 




Depeynted ben the walles up and doun, 
Of huntyng and of schamcfast chastite. 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 2057. 


sb. (1 Tim. ii. 9; Ecclus. xli. 16). 

Bashfulness, modesty, from A.-S. sceamfcustnes . J11 modern 
editions of the A. V. it is altered to ‘shamcfacedncss/ (See 
Trench, Study of Words, p. 88, n.) Compare stedfaslness , 
a word similarly formed. 

Schamefast ache was in may denes sch amfa stnesse. 

Chaucer, Doctor of Physic's Tale , 13-470. 

Yertuous disposicion & shamefastnesse commonly goe together. 

Tidal's Erasmus, Luke. fol. 8 a. 




She is the fount&me of your modestee; 

You shamfast are, but Shamefastnesse itself is shee. 

Spenser, F. Q. il 9, §43. 
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a great timber man, a great colliar, a gTeat corne-master, a great 

lead-man, and so of iron, and a number of the like points of 
husbandry. Bacon, Ess. xxxiv. p. 146. 




so. (Is. xxx. 14: Ez. xxiii. 34). Shred, frag¬ 
ment; A.-S. sceard from sceran , to shear. It remains in 

‘ potsherd,* for which it was sometimes used. 




For charitable pravers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her. 

Shakespeare, Ham. t. i. 




8 b. (Ps. xxxix. 6; Is. iii. 9). Appearance; A.-S. 


sceaice. 

The roses added such a ruddy shew vnto it, as though the field 
were bashfull at his owne beau tie. Sidney, Arcadia , p. 68, 1 .43. 


v.i. (Job xxxvi. 33). To report, represent. 

And when he was with hastye rappyng quickly letten in, hee 

shewed vnto Pottyer that kynge Edwarde was departed. Sir T. 
More, Rich. III., Works , p. 38 a. 


* T 






pp. (Gen. xix. 19; Num. xiv. 11). Shewn. 

Howbeit Cinna and Marius committed as horrible cruelty in 
this victory, as could possibly be shewed. 

Sertorius , p. 624, 




* I 






North's Plutarch 


8 b. (Ps. xcvii. 4, Pr. Bk.). Sheen, lustre, splen¬ 
dour ; A.-S. seine, G. schein. 

I saw a grett lyght with bryght shyne. Cov. Myst. p. 156. 

Than Venus in the brightest of her shine. Greene, Works, 
I. 74 (ed. Dyce). 


cirmr 




(Deut. xxxiii. 2; Job xxix. 3; Is. ix. 2, &c.) 
Shone: the past tense and past participle of ‘ shine/ 




Now let us go forward to the rest; that is, to add the histofy 
of the proceeding of the word of God, and by what means it 
shined ever and anon very clear and brightly unto the world. 

Bullinger, Decades, I. p. 40 
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'v. t. (2 




. if. 39). To cut in shreds: A.-S. 




tcreadian. 


The helmes ther to-hewen and to-sekrede. 

Cha ucer, Knight's Tale, 2611. 


Let that which you cut or shred, be so little & short withal, 

that it resemble 
will it come again. 


a mans fist, rather than a bough, the thicker 

Holland’s Pliny , xfi. 37. 


Fuller’s General Artist is 


Acquainted with cosmography, treating of the world in 
whole joints; with chorograpby, shredding it into countries; and 
with topography, mincing it into particular places. Holy Stale, 


XXIT - § 8. 


sb. (Ez. xxxi. 3). Cover, shelter; literally, a 
garment, from A.-S. scrud. The part of St Paul’s called 
the shrowds was 




A covered space on the side of the church, to protect the 
congregation in inclement seasons. Pennant, London , p. 342 


(ed. 1790) 


Bnt it would warm his spirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourself under his shrowd. 

The universal landlord. 


Shakespeare, Ant. da Cl. in. 13. 

Where like a mounting cedar he should heare 
His plumed top aloft into the ayre; 

And let these shrubs sit vnderneath his shrovdes , 
Whilst in his acmes he doth embrace the clowdte. 
Drayton, England's Her. Ep. (Q. Marg. to D. of SufF. L 79). 


adj. (Gen. xlviii. 1; 1 Sam. xix. 14, 

&e.). Ill; a sen Be of the word which is still common in 

some parts of England and in America. 

1 have thought in times past, that if I had been a friar, and 
a cowl, I could not Lave been damned, nor afraid of death ; 
and by occasion of the same, 1 have been minded many times to 
have been a friar, namely when 1 was sore sick and diseased. 
Latimer, Rem. p. 332. 
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Proclamation was then made by sound of trumpet in the 
assembly, that euery man should keepe silence. North’s Plutarch, 

Flaminius, p. 411. 




adj. (Hos. vii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 6). Literally, sim¬ 
ple, harmless, guileless, from A.-S. sddig, G. selig, lucky, 

happy. Not originally used in a bad sense. 




This child the? hit were Jung: wel hit understod, 

For seli child is sone ilered: ther he wole beo god. 

o 

Tho. Bekct , p. 158. 


O sely woman, full of innocence. 

Chaucer, Leg. of Fair Women , 1152. 

Who made thee so bold to meddle with my silly beasts, which 
I bought so dearly with my precious blood- Latimer, Serin. 
p. 19. 


Wiclif uses unceli for ‘unhappy* (A.-S. un&celig ): 

I am an unceli 

Rom. vii. 24 (ed. Lewis). 

sb. (Is. vii. 23). A piece of silver, as it is 
rendered in the Geneva Version. The Hebrew word is 
used for a ‘shekel,’ like the G. sifberling . Silcerling oc¬ 
curs in Tyndale’s Version of Acts xix. 19, and in Cover- 
dale’s of Judg. is. 4, xvi 5. The German silberling is 

found in Luther’s version. 


who schal delyuer me fro the bodi of this 




j • 


synne 






sb. (Hos. xii. 10). Likeness; hence com 








parison, parable: Lat. simuitudo. 


Christ told them a similitude , that the kingdom of heaven is 
like to a kin g that made a bridal to his child. Latimer, Semi. 

p. 284. 


For, as it addeth deformity to an ape, to be so like a man; so 
the similitude of superstition to religion, makes it the more de¬ 
formed. Bacon, Ess . xvii. p. 69. 


adj. (Rom. xvi. 19). Artless, guileless; Lat. 

simplexi which is said to be from sine plica without fold, 
and so open, undesigning (Trench, Study qf Words, p. 44). 
Compare A.-S. an-feold, one-fold, simple. 
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Now, sirs: by’r lady, you fought fair; bo did you, Peto; 
did you, Bardolph. Ibid. 11. 




4 - 


covj. (Ez. xxxv. 6; Rom. v. c). A .-S. si 5 , since, 
which is only a contraction of the 0 . E. silhence, a corrup¬ 
tion of A.-S. sittan. The distinction between ‘sith’ and 
‘ since* in later writers appears to be that ‘sith’ is only used 

as a causal particle, and not as an adverb or preposition of 
time, while ‘since’ is used for both. Mr Marsh (Lectures 
on the English Language , p. 584—586) maintains that in 

the latter half of the sixteenth century “ good authors 
established a distinction between the forms, and used sith 
only as a logical word, an illative, while si thence and since , 
whether as prepositions or as adverbs, remained mere nar¬ 
rative words, confined to the signification of time after 77 
But this distinction is not observed uniformly either in 

Shakespeare or in the A.V. of 1611. 


N 






Gilbert wa 9 Thomas fader name: that true was and god, 

And lovede God and holi churche: sith the he wit understod. 

TJ10. Bcket, 1. 


Thou hast one Bon ; for his sake pity me 
Best in revenge thereof, sith God is just. 
He be as miserably slain 


I. 




Shakespeare, 3 Hen . VI. 1. 3 


Latimer (Serm. p. 43) uses sit hens: 

Which the world long sithens had by hia dear wife Dame 
Hypocrisy. 

And Shakespeare has f githence 

Sithence , in the lost that may happen, it concerns you some¬ 
thing to know it. Alls Well , 1. 3. 


ixt, adj. (Gon. xxx. 19; Ex. xvi. 5 ; Lev. xxv. 21). Sixth; 
in the ed. of 1611. 




©Kill, v.i. (1 K.v. 6; 2 Chr. ii. 7, 8, xxxiv. 12). From 

A.-S. scylan to discriminate, or distinguish; hence to un¬ 
derstand the differences of things, and so, to understand, 
generally. Bacon (Adv, of Learning, 1. 7, § 12) trans¬ 
lates a passage from Suetonius (Jul. Vces. c. 77): 
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The stiward perceyvid it, and went in, and fond alle on slepc. 

Gesta Romanov am, c. 69, p. 254, ed. Madden. 

They went in to his chamber to rayse him, and comming to 
his beds side, found him fast on sleepe. Gascoigne, Works , 

sb. (Eph. iv. 14). Artifice; possibly con 
nectcd with G. schleichen, to creep, and E. sly. 


p.224. 




r - 1 


Thus may we see, that wisdom and riches 
Beau to no sleight , strength e ne liar dynes, 
No may with Venus lioldo cliainpartye. 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1950. 


As Ulysses and stout Diomede 

With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus’ tents, 

And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds. 

Shakespeare, 3 lien. VI. iv. 2. 


My good honest servant, 

I know thou wilt swear any thing to dash 

This cunning sleight. 


Massinger, New Way to pay old Debts, v. 1. 




sb. (Lev. ii. 5 m). A frying pan; and, generally 






a flat iron shovel. 


Paletta, any kind of fire shoouell, slice, trowell, scoope or 

batledar to play at ten is with. 

Paletta da fuoco, a fire shoouell or slice. 

Paletta di spetiale, a lingcll, a spoone, a tenon, a spattle or 
slice as Apothecaries vse. Florio, Worlde of Wordcs. 

Friquct: m. A little slice , or scummer, to turne fish in a fry¬ 
ing-pan. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. s. v. 




sb. (Gen. xi. 1, xiv. 10; Ex. ii. 3). The ren¬ 
dering of tho Ileb. word chemdr, which unquestionably 
denotes what is now called bitumen. Tho following pas¬ 
sages justify our translators in their use of the word. 


r - 1 


lTI 


The nature of bitumen approcheth neere vnto brimstone : 

where it is to he noted in the first place, that the bitumen whereof 
I speake, is in some places in manner of a muddy slime ; in 

others, very earth orminerall. Holland’s Pliny , xxxv. 15. 
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Hi raakede fur, and soden hem fisch in a caudroun faate 

Er this fish were i-sode, somdei hi were agaste. 


Id. 158, 159. 

sb. (Is. xli. 7). The old spelling of f sol¬ 




dering. 

The decoction of Veronica dronken, doth soder and heale all 
fresh and old wounds, aod clenseth the blood from all euill 
ruptions, and from all rotten and aduate humors. Lyte’s Herbal , 

P- 3 1 - 


cor 


As if the world should cleaue, and that slaine men 
Should soader vp the rift. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and Cl. ill. 4 (ed. 1613). 


s 


in 


So far. 


r « 


r i 


Also S. Augustine was of an other minde: for he lighting 

vpon certaine rules made by Tychonius a Donatist, for the better 
vnderstanding of the word, was not ashamed to make vsc of 
them, yea, to insert them into his owne booke, with giuing com¬ 
mendation to them so farre foorth as they were worthy to be com¬ 
mended. The Translators to the Reader. 

In sutes of favour, the first comming ought to take little 
place: so farre forth consideration may bee had of his trust, that 
if intelligence of the matter, could not otherwise have heene 
had, but by him, advantage bee not taken of the note, but thu 
partie left to his other meanes; and, in some sort, recommenced 
for his discoverie. Bacon, Ess. xlix. p. 202. 

adv. (Gen. xxxiii. 14; Is. viii. 6). 




Gently 


A.-S. seftlic. 


He commaunded certaine captaines to stay behinde, and to 
rowe softely after him. North’s Plutarch, Aldb. p. 727. 

For where a man cannot choose, or vary in particulars, there 
it is good to take the safest and wariest way in generall; like the 
going softly by one that cannot well see. Bacon, Ess. vi. p. 19. 

***, v.i. (Gen. xii. 10, xix. 9, &c.). To dwell for 
time, literally to stay the day; from Fr. sejourner , It. 
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As ‘ By the sword of God and Gideon ’ was sometime the cry 

of the people of Israel, so it might deservedly be at this day tho 
joyful song of innumerable multitudes. 


Hooker, Bccl . Pol. ep, ded. 


Chaucer also uses ‘sometime’ for ‘sometimes. 




adv. (Eph. ii. 13). Once ; like sometime. 
Compare beside , besides , toward , towards , &c. 

Farewell, old Gaunt: thy sometimes brother’s wife 
With her companion grief must end her life. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. I. 2. 










t 


so. (Josh.xiii. 22; Is.ii,6; Dan.ii. 27, &c.). 

trutn-sayer,’ from A.-S. so <5 truth, like G. 






a 


.'I- 


Literal ly, * a 

Wahrsager; hence foreteller, diviner. From the same 
root are * forsooth] ‘ in sooth / &c. The origin of the word is 

alluded to by Gower (Conf. Am. 1. p. 305); 




That for he wiste he Baide Both 
A soth-saier he was for ever. 

The wise southsayer seeing so sad sight, 

Th’ amazed vulgar tels of warres and mortall fight. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 5. § 8. 

A soothsayer bids you beware the Ides of March. 

Shakespeare, Jul. Cces. 1. 2. 




sb. (Acts xvi. 16). Divination, pro 
















nostication of future events. 


sb. (Jer. ii. 22; Mai. iii. 2). The old form of 

soap ’"(A.-S. tape, Lat. sapo ), as in Piers Ploughman (Vis. 

son). 




With the sope of siknesse 

That Beketh wonder depe. 




Compare cloke, flote. 


sb. (Ex. vii. ii; Jer. xxvii. 9; < Acts xiii. 6, 

8). From Fr. sorrier, Sp. sorter0, Lat. sortiarius; literally 
one who predicts the future by casting lots (Lat. sors, Fr. 
sort a lot); hence, a fortune-teller, or conjurer generally. 
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wight parfytly trewe to him that he to sore dredeth. 

Chaucer, Tale of Mclibcus. 


Ther is 




adj. (Heb. x. 29). Comparative of ‘ sore. 


£lO <4 1 




Then cometh in St Paul, who saith, Magis autem laboret vf 

del indig entibu s ; ‘Let him labour the sorer, that he may have 
wherewith to help the poor.’ 


Latimer, Serm. p. 408. 


sb. (Acts xvii. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 11; 3 John 6). Kind, 

manner; Fr. sorte , from Lat. sors a lot; hence, a lot or 
condition of life; and so, degree or manner generally. 




So forth they marchen in this goodly sort , 
To take the solace of the open aire. 


Spenser, F. Q. 1. 4. § 37. 


The meaner sort are too credulous, and led with blinde zeale, 
blinde obedience, to prosecute and maintain whatsoever their 
Bottish leaders shall propose. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. pt. 3. sec. 4, mem. 1, subs. 2. 


But whosoeuer knoweth any forme knoweth the vtmost pos¬ 
sibility of superinducing that nature vpon any varietie of matter, 
and so ig lease restrained in operation, either to the basis of the 
matter, or the condition of the efficient: which kinde of know¬ 
ledge Salomon likewise, though in a more diuine sort elegantly 
describeth, Non arctabuntur gressus tui, d: cur Tens non habvbis 

offendiculum. 


Bacon, Adv. of L. it. 


§7 


/» 


adj. (Jcr. iv. 22). Foolish ; A.-S. sot, Fr. sol 
fool, Sp. zote, Med. Lat. sottus , to which l)iez following 
Junius assigns a Hebrew origin, but without much pro¬ 
bability. 




All a but naught. 

Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. 


Shakespeare, Ant. and CL IV. 15 - 


See example froih Burton under ‘Sort. 
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. (Jndg. v. 30). S 


; A.-S. spedan 




J\ 


v 








to prosper. 

But els neither in behauiour, nor action, accusing in himselfe 

any great trouble in mind, whether he sped or no. 

Sidney, Arcadia , p. 57, 1 . 21. 

Howbeit they brake and ouerthrew the left wing where 
Cassius was, by reason of the great disorder among them, and 
also because they had no intelligence how the right wing had 
sped. North’s Plutarch, Brutus, p. 1077. 


. (Gen. 


iv. 12). Fortune. 




\Ja 




The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 

Of the queen’s speed , is gone. 


Shakespeare, Wint. Tale, m. 2. 




9 . t. (PrOT. Trj 20). To use up, 

Many instances may be given of the use of ‘up’ to add 
intensity to an expression which is already complete with¬ 
out it. 


>jjTT;Tni7] 






plodding poisons up 


Why 

The nimble spirits in the arteries. 


rniT 


IV. 3 - 


Put but a little water in 

And it shall be as all the 
Enough to stifle such a v illain up 


n 


spoon. 


Id. K. John , iv. 3. 

For I knew the young count to be a dangerous and lascivious 
boy, who is a whale to virginity and devours up all the fry it 

finds. Id. All's Well , rv. 2. 


kill them up 

dwelling- place. 

Id~ As You Like It, n. 1. 

forty, two hundred days kills 
B. Jouson, Every Man in his 




To fright the animals 
In their assign’d and 


five, five 


Forty ti 

them all up by computation. 

Humour, rv. 5. 


wholesome and penurious dearth 
the soil of such vile excrements. 

And kills the vi 
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N 


v. t. (Gen. xxxiv. 27, 29; Ex. iii. 22, &c.). To 

plunder; Lat. spoliare. 


I1T1I 


So they chased them, heating them into their campe the 
which they spoylcd , none of both the chieftaines being present 
there. North’s Plutarch, Brutus , p. 1072. 


pp. (Cant. viii. 8). Asked in marriage. 








(Is. lvii. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 13). Used as a re 
flexive verb in a sense in which ‘ disport’ is now employed. 




So many hours must I sport myself. 


Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. IT. 5. 


These are the}' that dance on heaths and greens, as Lava- 

ter thinks with Trithemius, and 
that green circle, which we commonly find in plain fields, which 
others hold to proceed from a meteor falling, or some accidental 
rankness of the ground; so nature sports herself. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. pt. 1. sec. 2 


Olaus Magnus adds, leave 


as 


mem. 1, subs. 2. 


v.i. (Judg. xix. 25). To rise, as the sun: 
applied to the day, to dawn; A.-S. spring an 
Chaucer; 


LN 


Thus in 


A morwe whan that the day bigan to sprynge 
Up roos oure ost. 


Prol. to C. T. 824. 


But thus I lete him in his jolitd 

This Cambinskan his lordes festeyng, 

Til wel neigh the day bigan to spryvg. 


Squire s Tale , 10660. 


sb. (1 Sam. ix. 26). The dawn. 

As sudden 

As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. iv. 4. 




See Day-sprin®. 

Spue, r.t. (Lev. xviii, 28 ; Rev. iii. 16). To spit, vomit; 
metaphorically, to reject with loathing as nauseous food; 
A.-S. spiwan. Now become a vulgarism. 
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To stut: to stagger in speaking, or goiDg: to stumble. Titubo. 
Id. s. v. Etut. 


For Hippolyta, 

And fair-ey’d Emily, upon their knees 
Begg’d with such handsome pity, that the duke 
Methought stood staggering whether he should follow 
His rash oath, or the sweet compassion 

Of those two ladies. 

Beaumont & Fletcher, The two Noble Kinsmen, iv. i. 


It was formerly written stacker’ as in Tyndale’s, Cran 

mer’s and the Bishops’ Bibles. 


After that, saith he, * Abraham fainted not in faith, nor 
stackered at the promise of God through unbelief, but was Htron 
in faith.’ There are two kinds of slackening in mankind; the one 
is that, which, being overcome by evil temptations, doth bend to 
desperation, and the despising of God’s promises. Such was the 
slackening of those ten spies of the holy land, of whom mention 

is made in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Numbers. 

The other slackening is rather to be called a weak infirmity of 
faith, which also is tempted itself. 


or 


Bullinger, Decades, I. 88. 

v. i. (Luke viii. 44). To stop, cease to flow, 

an intransitive verb. Fr. estancher. 




as blood: obsolete 




v.i, (1 Cor. ii. 5; Jud. ix. 11). To consist. 

And this [verray penitence] stondith in tbre tliinges, con- 
tiicioun of hert, confessioun of mouth, and satiafaccioun. 

Chaucer. Parson's Tale. 




Our verye rigbteousnesse it selfe is so great in this life that it 

standeth rather in forgiuenesse of our sinnes, than in perfection 

of righteousnesse. 

Northbrooke, Poore Man's Garden, 1573, fol. 46 rev. 


Luke xii. 15 iB quoted by Latimer (Sewn, p. 277) as 
follows; 

For no man’s life standeth in the abundance of the things 

which he possesseth. 
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3. A stand-still, 

xiii. 5, 37); i.e. to stop. 

He that standeth at a stay, when others rise, 
motions of envy. Bacon, Ess. xiv. p. 52. 


in the phrase ‘ to be at a stay ’ (Lev. 


hardly avoid 


can 


The minde of man is more cheared, and refreshed, by pro¬ 
fiting in small things, then by standing at a stay in great. 

Id. Ess. xix. p. 76. 


ssrais 


so. (1 K. i. 30 ; 1 Chr. v. 22). Literally, a place, 

standing-place; A.-S. stede. G. statt. 


So doe they looke from euery loftie sted , 

Which with the surges tumbled too and fro, 

Seeme (euen) to bend, as trees are seene to doe. 

Drayton, Battle of Agincourt , 638. 

The souldier may not moue from watchfull sted t 
Nor leaue his stand, vntill his captaine bed. 

Spenser, F. Q. I. 9, § 41. 


Fly therefore, fly this fearefull stead anon, 
Least thy foolhardize worke thy sad confusion. 


Ibid. II. 4, § 41. 


v.i. (1 Esd. iv. 21). To hesitate. 

But for the ladders, Euphranor that was a carpenter and 
maker of engines, did not sticke to make them openly. 

North’s Plutarch, Aratus , p. 1083. 

Else will it be like the authority, claimed by the Church of 
Rome; which under pretext of exposition of Scripture, doth nbt 
sticke to adde and alter. Bacon, Ess. lvi. p. 222. 


ir, sb . (Is. xxii. 2; Acts xii. 18, xix. 23). Commo 
tion, tumult; from A.-S. styrian , to stir, move. 


He should seeke to winne the barbarous people by gentle 

that had rebelled against him, and wisely to remedy 


meanes 
these new sturres. 


North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 721. 

sb. (Ps. ci. 7, Pr. Bk.; 2 Macc. vii. 21). 


Pride, courage. 
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They shall give a strak account for all that perisheth through 
their negligence. Latimer, Serm. p. 103. 


adv . (Gen. xliii 7; Josh. vi. 1). Strictlv, 


closely; from the preceding. 


His majesty hath straitly given in charge 
That no man shall have private conference, 
Of what degree soever, with his brother. 


Shakespeaie, Rick. III. j. : 




Fyrste he sent menne of warre to all the next portes and pas¬ 
sages to kepe streygktly the sea coast. Hall, Rich. III. fol. 15 b. 

Then they commaunded him straigktly to leade them against 
these tyraunts, who had vsurped the libertie of the people of 
Athens. North’s Plutarch, Alcibiades , p. 226. 




so. (Deut. xxviii. 53, 55, 57; Job xxxvi. 

16; Jer. xix. 9). Literally, narrowness; hence, distress or 
difficulty. 


J _ _J 


(Acts xxYii. 17). The past tense of i strike.’ 

Yet whe the tother answered him that there was in euery 

mans mouth spoke of him much shame, it so stroke him to y° 
heart that w*in fewe daies after he withered & consumed away. 

Sir T. More, Rich. III. Works , p. 61 f. 

But he would not attend his words, but still stroke so fiercely 
at Amphialus, that in the end (nature preuailing aboue determ¬ 
ination) he was faine to defend himselfe. Sidney, Arcadia, 
p. 40, 1. 16. 






sb. 1. (Ez. i. 18 m). The felloe of a wheel. 

The strake of a cart, tbe iron wherwith the cart wheeles are 
bound. Canthus. Baret, Alvearie, s. v. 

2. (Gen. xxx. 37; Lev. xiv. 37). A streak. 

Each floure being of three diuers colours, whereof the highest 
leaues for the most part are of a violet and purple colour, the 
others are blewish or yellow, with blacke and yellow strokes 

alongst the same, and the middle hairie. Lyte’s Herbal , p. 166. 
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Compare Ben Jonson, Sejanus, hi. i ; 

Our mother, great Augusta, struck with time. 

We say the kin 
Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous. 

Skakespearu, Rich . III. I. i. 






Compare tlio phrase 4 stepped in years 

Againe being stepped in yeares, and at later age, and past 
marriage: he stole awaye Helen in hir minoritie. North’s Pin 
tarch, Theseus and Romulus, p. 43. 


v.t. (2 K. v. n). 


To stroke. 










(Job xvii. 3; Prov. xvii. 18, xxii. 26). 
To become surety for any one. A Hebraism : the ceremony 

of striking hands indicating the conclusion of a compact. 

The English phrase 4 to strike a bargain/ and the Lai. 

feed us ferire or icere have a different origin. 

sb. (Ex. xxi. 25; Deut. xxv. 3, &c.). A stroke, 














4 


blow. 


Euery one geue but one sure stripe, Si surely y e iorney is 

Hall, Rich. III. fol. 31 a. 


oures. 


The decoction of wilde Tansie, cureth the vlcere, and sores 

of the mouth, the hot humors that are fallen downe into the 

eies 

therewithal!. 


anu the stripes that perish the sight, if they be washed 

Byte’s Herbal , p. 94. 


sb. (1 Sam. xvii. 56). The diminutive of 

strip; uBed, like slip , scion, &c. to denote a youth. 

There was among the twelue, a certayne young stryplyny that 

loued Jesus more then the reste, & folowed hym. 

Udal’s Erasmus, Mark, fol. 88 a. 

But the fame of Iulius Caesar did set vp his friends againe after 
his death, and was of such force, that it raised a young strip¬ 
ling, Octauius Caesar (that had no ineanes nor power of himselfu) 
to be one the greatest men of Home. North’s Plutarch, Dion 

and Bi'utus , p. 1080. 
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always with a qualifying adjective: Fr. sttccvs from Lat. 


success us. 


But the Frenche kyng that manage vtterly refused, saiyng 

lie wolde neuer ioyne attinvtie after with the Englishe naciou, 
because that the aliance had 


so vufortunate succcsse. 


Hall, Htii. IV. fol. 16 a. 


He neuer nnswerd me, but pale & quaking, went straight 

aw ay; and straight my heart misgaue me some euil .'t/iav.'W. 

Sidney, p. 39, 1 . 41. 

So his enterprise had so good smrfiwr, that there was none 
of his owne company slaiue lie brought with him. 

North’s Plutarch, Jrtilns, p. 1085. 




v.t. (2 Sam. viii. 5 


Cor. vi. 2: 


xxi. 17; 

to run up to for the purpose of 




Heb. ii. iS). 

assisting; lienco, to help, assist; from Lat. s occur re-re, Fr. 

Not much used now. 


seco urt r. 


God, our hope, will succour us. 


Shakespeare, i Hen. VI. IV, 4. 


LN 


v. t. (Catechism). To support. 

This order lie must obserue the first fifteene daies, except her 
haue some notable weaknesse, and in such case liee must bee 
st/croMmi with giuing him to eat of a young Chicken, iointly, 
with the rest of the diet. 

Pram p ton, Joy full Naves out of the Newfound Worldc , fob 12b. 

sb. (Rom. xvi. 2). A hclpor. 

(Ez. xviii. 14; Mark yii. 8, 13; Gal. v. 2r). 
A reduplication used in phrases where we should now em¬ 
ploy ‘such’ alone, or ‘tlio like/ 


1 *K 


an* ri 




LN 








(Is. xi. 8, xlix. 15). An infant at the 




r m 3 






breast: A.-S. sucenge. 


For it was Icetes that caused Arete, the wife of Dion, to 

be cast into the sea, his sister Aristomache, and his son that 

was yet a sucking child . North's Plutarch, Tiinolcon f p. 299. 
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4‘Vn|MHi 


v.i. (Is. xviii. 6 ). To pass the summer; G. 




soi ni tier n. 


Estivare, to sommer in some coole place. 

) Vor d es. 


Florio, JTorMc of 


Estiver, to Summer , to passe the Summer in; to rest in 
Summer. Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 

Aestivate, to Summer in a place. 


Cockeram, English Did. 

To sever; A.-S. syndrian 




v.t. (Job xli. 17). 


=Ji 




or sundrian 


No, God forbid that I should wish them sever’d 
Whom God hath join’d together; ay, and’t were pity 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. iv. 1. 




(Ps. xlvi. 9, cvii. 14, 16, &c.). Asunder. 
Compare 1 on sleep,’ ‘ asleep/ ‘ on board/ 1 aboard/ ‘on foot,' 
‘ afoot/ &c. 




In like manner, faith is not therefore changed or cut in sunder , 

because one is called general faith, and another particular faith. 

Bulliuger, Decades t l. go. 


adj. (Heb. i. 1). Separate, different; 




A 


sundrig. 


It was neuer better with the congregacion of god, then wlian 
euery church allmost had y e Byble of a sondryc traslacion. 

Coverdale s Protege. 


sb. (Josh. xix. 12, 27, 34). Sunrise. 

earle at the sonne ri/syng remoued to harfford west, 
beyDg distant from dalle not fully ten myle. Hall, Rich. Ill. 

fol. 27 a. 

They entred into the hole, and were closed in at the sunn 1 
set, and abode there all the night, and the nest morning issued 

out againe at the sunne rising. Stow, Annals , p. 499. 










Ana 


j 


v . t. (Hab. i. 9). To sip ; A.-S. supan. Compare 






snuff and sniff. 
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v.i. (Office for Ordering Priests). To cease; 

from Fr. sur and cesser. 






-M 




And thus I surceasse with 


my vain talke any longer to de 
teine your highnesse from the fruictefull reading of Erasmus. 

Udal’s Pref. to Erasmus, Luke [fol. 6 61 . 


For thei haue now alreadie surceassed any longer to bee car¬ 
nal, and to bee subiect to the incommoditees of this worlde. 

Udal’s Erasmus, Luke , fol. 1536. 

I perswaded with my selfe to haue surceased from this kinde 
of trauel wherein another hath vsed to repe the fruits of mv 
labours. Stowe, Pref. to his Summarie. 


The Trojans instantly surcease , the Greeks Atrides stay'd. 

omer, IL vn. 45. 


Chap 






ad). (1 Sam. ii. 35 ; Prov. xi 15; Is. xxii. 23I. 
Secure; Fr. sur, the old form of which was segur , from Lat. 

securus. 




r-1 


k-a 




Whose loue of hys people and theyr entiere affeccion towarde 
him, hadde bene to hys noble children...a meruailouse forteresse 
and sure armoure. Sir T. More, Rick. Ill . 11 orks, p. 36 e. 


For thies wysefooles and verve archedoltes thought the 
weal the of the whole coutrey herin to consist, if there were 

euer in a redinesse a stroDge and a sure garrison, specially 

of old practised souldiours, for they put no trust at all in men 
vnexercised. 


Id. Utopia , fol. 13 b. 


As negromacers put their trust in their cercles, within 

which thei thinke them self sure against all y e deuils in hel. 

Ibid. p. 1206. 


adv. (Prov. x. 9). Securely; from the pre- 








ceding 


L_™J 


For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 

Thy now unaured assurance to the crown. 

Shakespeare, K. John , 11. 1. 

*6. (Prov. xi. 15). The office of a surety, 
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or security. 
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470 


v. t. (Lam. ii. 22; Ez. xvi. 4). To swathe, 

bandage; from A.-S. siceSel or sweftil a bandage, espe¬ 
cially a swaddling band. With the custom of bandagin 
the limbs of new-born infants the word also has gone out of 
use. One old form of the word was swedle , as in Cover- 

dale’s Version of Ez. xvi. 4. 

The nurces also of Sparta vse a certaine manner to bring vp 

their children, without sicadlmt /, or binding them vp in clothes 

with awadling bandes, or hauing on their heads any crosse 
clothes. North’s Plutarch, Lycurgus , p. 55. 










sb. (Job xxxviii. 9). A bandage 




used for infants. 


For many time9 it falleth out that veiy infants even from 
their cradle, inherite the realmes and seignories of their fathers; 

Charillus did, whom Lycurgus his uncle broght in his 
swadiing bands into the common hall Phiditium, where the lords of 
Sparta were wont to dine together, set him in the roiall throne, 
and in the stead of himselfe, declared and proclaimed him kin 

of Lacedsemon. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals , p. 1277. 

sb . (Luke ii. 7, 12). The band 

ages used in swaddling infants, called also ‘swaddlin 

bands’ (Job xxxviii. 9), and ‘swaddling-clouts/ as in Shakes¬ 
peare (Mam. 11. 2); 

That great baby, that you see there, is not yet out of his 
swadd lln g - clou ts . 


ike 












r -1 








rr 




past tense of swear. 




L*a 






v.t. (Ex. xiii. 19). 


To make to swear, adjure. 






If study s gain be thus and this be so. 

Study knows that which yet it doth not know: 

Swear me to this, and I will ne’er say no. 

Shakespeare, Love's L. Lost, 1. 1. 


Ask him his name and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 


Id. Rich, II. 1. 3. 
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Beside, I fear me, if thy thoughts were sifted 
The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 


Id. i Hen . VI. in. i. 


sb. (2 Cor. xii. 20). 


Inflation by pride. 
In Wiclif’s version the original is rendered ‘ bolnyngis bi 

pride.’ Among the twigs of pride enumerated in Chaucer 
Parson's Tale 


1 


IV* 




s 




Ther is in obedience, avauntyng, ypocrisye, despit, arra- 
gaunce, impudence, swellyng of hert, insolence, elacioun, im¬ 
patience, strif, contumacie, presumpcion, irreverence, pertinacie, 
veinglorie, and many another twigge that I can not tell ne 
declare 

harm that he hath don. 


Swellyng of hert, is whan 


man rejoysith him of 






sb. (Lev. xi. 7; Prov. xi. 22). A pig; A.-S. 

swm : obsolete in the singular. 








when we heare the grunting of a swine , the 
creaking of a cart wheele, the whistling noise of the winde, or 
the roaring of the sea, we take no pleasure therein, but are trou¬ 
bled and discontented: but contrariwise, if a merie fellow or 
jester can pretily counterfeit the same, as one Parmeno could 
grunt like a swine , and Theodorus creake like the said wheel es, 
we are delighted therewith. Holland’s Plutarch, Morals, p. ^ 3 - 

pp. (Ps. cii. 8). Bound by an oath. 

Were you swoi'n to the duke, or to the deputy? 

Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. IV. 2. 


For like 










v.i. (Nah. ii. 7). To beat as a taber or tabret 

Ich can nat tdbre ne trompe. ne telle faire gestes. 

Piers Ploughman’s Vis., p. 253 (ed. Whitaker). 
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Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial l’ond records. 


Shakespeare, Haml, I. 5. 


t, sb. (Gen. xxxi. 27; Job xvii. 6). A small drum, 
perhaps like the tambourine; Fr. tabouret . The taber was 
the same instrument and derived its name from the Prov. 
tabor , which is the Fr. tambour . Diez traces it in the Per¬ 
sian and Arabic : it is probably an imitative word. 

And then gonnes and skuybes, and trompets and bagespypes, 
and drousselars and flutes...and then the mores danse dansyng 

with a tabret. Machyn’s Diary , p. 13. 


r-i 




sb. (Ex. xxvi. 6, 11, &c.). A fastening or catch. 
The word is the same as tack , and connected with attach; 
Fr. attach er , It. attaccare. In Old English the k and soft 

ch sounds were often interchanged; thus we find besehe 
and beseech , and in Chaucer ‘ seche ’ rhymes with ‘ bescche’ 
and ‘ churche* with 4 werclie/ The former characterizes 
the northern dialect; the latter the southern. 4 Kirk’ and 
‘church’ are examples in point: compare also ‘make,’ 

‘mate/ and ‘match/ ‘nook’ and ‘notch/ ‘wake 7 and 
4 watch/ 

A buckle : a tachc : a claspe. 






Fibula. 

Baret. Alvearie. s. v. Buckle. 


A claspe or tache: also a woodden pinne, or thing made to 
clench two peeces togither. Conflbula. 


Id. s.v. Claspe. 


A tache: a buckle: a claspe: a bracelet. Spin ter. 


Ibid. 


v.t. (Prov. vi. 2, 25). To catch, entrap. 

To the intent that my lord himself, or some other pertaining 
to him, were appointed to have been there, and to have taken 
me, if they could, in my sermon. Latimer, Rem. p. 324. 








pp. (1 Macc. ix. 55). Seized: used of the at 






tack of a disease. 
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And every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Milton, L'Allegro, 6 


i • 


so, (i Sam. xvii. 6; i K. x. 16). A shield ; 
A.-S. targe , O. Norse targa, from 0 . H. G. ~arga a weajnm 
of defence; possibly connected with the same root as tarry. 
Speaking of the statue of Pallas made by Phidias, Pliny 
refers for proof of the artist’s skill to 






The shield or targnet that the said goddesse is portr&ied with; 

compasse whereof he ingraued the 


in the embossed and swell: 




t_r 


bat tell wherin the Amasons were defeated. 


Holland's trans., XXX v I. 5. 


I made no more ado but took all their seven points in my 
target , thus. Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. n. 4. 


xxvii, 44, drc.). To stay, wait; 

said to be derived from the W. tarian y to strike against* 
anything, to stop, which again is probably connected with 
Lat ta rda re to delay: 

Studying, preaching, and tenvying the pleasure and leisure of 

Latimer, Rein. p. 333. 

Now he went thither and sought him out, and fell in ac¬ 
quaintance with him, and tarried with him three or four days u> 
see his conversation. Id. Serm. p. 393. 


r.t. (Gen. xix. 


■it 






God. 


We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 


Shakespeare, Al id, X. $ Dr. 11. 1 


Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves. 
Than furry till they push us. 


Id. /«/. Cos, v. 5; 


sb, (Ps. xl. 17, lxx. 5). Delay. 








For al be it so, that alle iaryingt is anoyful, algates it is na 

reproef in gevynge of juggement, ne of vengaunce takyng, wh.ur 
it is suffisaunt and resonable. Chaucer, Tale of Alelibeua. 
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This is altogether artificiall, and is made of Cyprian verde- 

gris or rust of brasse, the vrin of a yorg lad, and salnitre, 
tampered all together & incorporat in a brasen morter, stamped 

with a pestill of the same met tall. Holland’s Plittij 7 xxxm. 5. 


so. (Acts xxiv. 25 ; Gal. v. 23 ; 2 Pot. 

This word has lately assumed almost exclusively the 












i. 6). 

meaning of moderation in the matter of drink : its original 

sense was that of self-restraint (Lat. temperantia) or mode¬ 
ration generally. 


Doctor Dames, I hear say, preached in London this day « 
very good sermon, with great moderation and temperance of him¬ 
self. Latimer, Item. p. 373 . 

He ghest his nature by his countenance, 

And calmd his wrath with goodly temperance. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 8, § 34. 


Be by, good madam, when we do awake him; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 


Shakespeare, Lear , iv. 

The vertue of prosperitie, is temperance; the vertue of ad 
versity, is fortitude. Bacon, Ess. v. p. 




J 7* 


Chaucer {Parsorts Tale) uses attemperance in the same 


sense: 


The felawes of abstinence ben attemperance , that holdith tin* 

mene in alle thinges. 

‘Temperate* in the sense of 4 moderate’ is found in 

Bacon {Ess. xxxtii. p. 142) in ‘ temperate number/ 


t, v,t. (Gen. xxii. 1; Ex. xvii. 7; Num. xiv. 22, 
&c.). To try, put to the test; Lat. tentare . Thus in John 

vi. 6 Wielif’s earlier version has 




I ll|» 




Sotheli he seide this thing, temptinge him. 


Who shall tempt with wand ring feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss. 


Milton, P. L. II. 404. 

The compound ‘attempt’ has preserved more of the 

original meaning. 
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pron . (Ruth ii. 17; Neh. v. 9). That which: it 

is either the A-S. yeet-te which is compounded of p wt and 

the indeclinable ye used as a relative; or it is simply the 
demonstrative p wt used as a relative. It is of frequent 

occurrence. 






That laborers and lowe folk 

Taken of hire maistres, 

It in no manere mede, 

But a mesurable hire. 


Piers Ploughman’s Vis. 1877. 


And won non that wastours 
With glotonye destruyeth. 


Ibid. 43. 


For he wold have that is not in his might. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 6770. 

No man when he hath rashely there spoke that ccrmmeth to 
his tonges ende, shall then afterwarde rather studye for reasons 
wherwith to defend e and main tain e his first folissh sentence, 
than for the comoditie of y e coinonwealth. Sir T. More, Uto¬ 
pia, 5 5 b. 

That you may do that God commandeth, and not that seem- 
eth good in your own Bight without the word of God. Latimer, 
Hem. p. 308. 

If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge, of that you an* 
thought to know; you shall be thought another time, to know 

that, you know not. Bacon, Ess. xxxil. p. 137. 




redundant. 

The life = life (Ps. lxiii. 4, Pr.-Bk.) Compare the phrase 
die th# death/ 




‘ It nere, quod he, 

For to be fals 
To me, that am thy cosyn and thy brother 
I-swore ful deepe, and ech of us to other, 
That never for to deyen in the payne, 

Til that deeth departe schal us t wayne/ 


to the no gret honour, 

ne for to be traytour 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1135. 


The same redundancy occurs in the expressions ‘ at the 

least/ ‘ at the length ’ (see p. 44), ‘ in the which/ ‘ of the 
which/ ‘ at the least/ &c. 
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To reckon highly as an act of im 


i 




* 


portance. 


Neither did wee thinke muck to consult the Translators 

Commentators, Chaldee, Hebrew, Syrian, Greece, or Latin c. 
The Translators to the Reader. 




Thou thint'st ’tis much th&t this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin. 


Shakespeare, Lear, in. 4. 

(Matt. v. 6) in its metaphorical sense 
has passed into the language from the translations of the 

Bible. 






He so sore thirsted after the cronne and scepter royall that 
he cared title though the kyng his brother, and his two sonnes 

had bene at Christes fote in heauen. Hall. Hen. IV. fol. 26 b. 


So that from point to point now have you beard 
The fundamental reasons of this war. 


Whose great decision hath much blood let forth 
And more thirsts after. 


Shakespeare, All s Well, m. 1. 


- pr . (Gen. xxxi. 38). Used with a numeral where 

we should now employ the plural. In the passage quoted 
it happens to be the exact rendering of the Heb. idiom, but 

is nevertheless properly English. 

This seven yeer hath seten Palamon. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale , 1453. 

I have maintained that salamander of yours with fire any 
time this two and thirty years. Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IY. in. 3. 




I have ventured 


Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many 


in a sea of glory. 


111 ma 


Id. Hen. VIII. m. 7 . 


aav. (Jer. 1 . 5). In that direction; 
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If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought: but thought will do’t I feci. 

Ibid. IV. 6. 


(Num. xxiv. 11 ; Judg. xx. 5 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 
25 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 16;. Intended. 

Then when she saw Proculeius behind her as she came from 
the gate, she thought to have stabbed her selfe in with a short 
dagger she wore of purpose by her side. North’s Plutarch, An¬ 
tonins, p. 1005. 


v.t. (Mark iii. 9; Luke viii. 45). 


To crowd; 




A.-S. \>ringan. G. dr ingen. 


To fight hand to hand they were so pestered behind, that 
one thronged &; ouerlaid an other. North’s Plutarch, Fla- 

minius, p. 410. 

Here one being throng'd bears back, all boll’n and red. 

Shakespeare, Laict. 1417. 


adj. (Jer. xxii. 14 rn). Airy. 






adv. (Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 17). Tho¬ 
roughly. TEe two words through and thorough or thorow 

are the same; A.-S. )>orh, or \>urh, G. durch. Thus in 

Shakespeare (Mid. N.’s Dr. 11. 1): 

Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire. 




I humbly thank your highness; 

And am right glad to catch this good occasion 
Most throughly to be winnowed. 


lien. VIII. v. 1. 


And the best time, to doe this, is, to looke backe upon 
anger, when the fitt is ihroughty over. Bacon, Ess. lvii. p. 22S. 

(Ex. xy. 1). The old form of ‘thrown* in 




the ed. of 1611. 
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Tillers of the ground; free servants: & handy-crafts 

of strong, & manly arts, as smiths, masons, carpenters, 4c,; 
not reckoning professed souldiera. Bacon, Ess. xxix. p. 135. 


men. 




so. (Ex. xv. 20; Judg. xi.34\ The $p. tom- 
borilj a small tambour or drum, approaches most nearly in 
form to this word which is from tne same root as thc*Fr. 
tambour itiy tambour, and our tuber, tab ret, which are all 

probably from an imitative root preserved in Gk. nV-ra). 
E. tap, thump . 


11 




Tympan, m. 

Ft. Diet. 


t imp an, or timbnll; also a taber. 


Cots?ravc. 






Apion the famou 9 grammarian, euen hee whom Tiberius 

Caesar called the cymball of the world ^ whereas indeed hee de- 
serued to bee named 


timbnll or drum rather, for ringing and 
sounding publique fame) was so vain-glorious, that he supposed 
all those immortalized, vnto whom hee wrote or composed any 

pamphlet whatsoeuer. Pliny’s Epist. to T. Vespasian, Holland's 

t nma 


a 


sb. (Is. iii. 18; Ez. xxiv. 17, 23 ; Jud. x. 

A head-dress. The Persian tiara from which this word is 
supposed to be derived appears in A.-S. in the form tyr. 
Milton spells it tiar; 


xvi. S\ 


r.^ 


Jy 




Of beaming sunnie raies, a golden tiar 
Circl'd his head. 


P . L. hi. 635. 

It may be doubted however whether it is not the same 

the G. , 

occurrence. 


ornament The word is of frequent 




ton 




Ne other tyre she on her head did weare, 

But crowned with a garland of sweete rosier*. 

Spenser, F. Q. n. 9, § 19. 


I think, 

If I had each a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. 

Shakespeare, Two Gent, of Trr. rv. 4. 
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Thou mayst hire Wynne to lady and to wyf. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 1291, 

For he that hath the devil to his father, must needs havo 

Latimer, Scrm. p. 41. 


devilish children. 


And in that prayer we pray for our cattle, that God will 

preserve them to our use from all diseases. Ibid. 


P- 397 * 


sb. (Gen. x. 20, 31; la. lxvi. 18, &c.). Lan¬ 
guage ; by the figure metonymy. 

Ye have condemned it [the Scripture] in all other common 
tongues. Latimer, Rem. p. 320. 


MfJMil: 


sb. (Matt, xviii. 34). 


A torturer, exc- 






cutioner. 


Thre strokes in the nek he smot hir tho 

The tormentour , but for 

He might nought smyte hir faire necke a-tuo. 

Chancer, Second NurCs Tale , 1-2455. 

Yet yf one should can so lyttle good, to shewe out of 
sonne what acquaintance he hath with him, and calle him by his 
owne name wbyle he standeth in his mages tie, one of his tor¬ 
mentors might hap to breake his head, and worthy for marring of 

the play. Sir T. More, Rich. III. Works , p. 66 g. 

There were but foure persons that could speake vpon know¬ 
ledge, to the murther of the Duke of Yorke: Sir lames Tirrol 
(the employed-man from King Bichard) Iohn Dighton, and 
Miles Forrest, his seruants (the two butchers or tormentors) and 
the priest of the Tower, that buried them. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

p. 123. 


maner chaunce 


Mil 


Bca- 


(Mai. L 13). Stolen. 




(Gen. xxvii. 


(N um. viii 26), 

42; Matt, xviii 19). Concerning, with regard to. 

As touching the words that our Saviour Christ spake to his 
disciples. Latimer, Rem. p. 302. 




LLJM 




L__J 


As touching the Falerne wine, it is not holesome for the bodie. 

either very new, or over old; a middle age is best, and that 
begins when it is fifteene ye ares old, and not before. Holland's 

Pliny, XXIII. I. 
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Chaucer u 


it as a subs tan tiro for a tracl 


or path. 


SHE 


\ 


J.IU9 ilke monk lotto olde tliinges pace, 
Ami hold niter tho no we world the trace 

Prot. to 0 . T. 


6 (ed. Tyrwhitt) 




/ 




r.t. (Hz. xxvii. 13, 17). To traffic with 1 ; fol¬ 
lowed by tho accusative of the object of traffic. 


I 


Now the Brytaiues began first to paio tolles and tribute with 
out grudging, for all wares which they initial. 

1»- M- 


Stow. Annah 








so. (Is. xxiii. 8). Merchants. 


if'*' j 


1 




Your mind is tossing on tho ocean; 

There, where your argosies with portly sail 
Like signiora and rich burghers ou tho flood 

as it were, tho pageants of the sea 
l)o over poor tho petty traffickers. 






Or 






Shakespeare, Afcr. of Yen. I. 


1. 




v.t. (2 Sam. iii. 10; Hob. xi. 5). To remove 
transfer from one plaeo to another; now only applied to a 
bishop. ‘Transfer 1 and ‘translate* arc from tho sumo root 
Lat. (r<t h$ j\'rn\ pp, trail si at us. AVo aro indebted for tho 
word to tho Vulgate, “ quia transtulit ilium Dcus.” Cover- 

dale has “ because God had taken him awayc. 




I 






Consider how muolio tliy solfo art beholden to God, whicho 

liatli illumined tho Rytting in the shadow of death, and translating 
tho out of the company of them (which like droken mo with¬ 
out a guide waudru nether and thether in obscure darkenes) hath 

associate the to tho children of light. Sir T. More, JForfcs, 

p. 16 d. 


Wherefore (partly out of courage, and partly out of policie) 

tlio king forthwith banished nil Flemmings (as well their persons 
as their wares) out uf his kiugdnmo; commanding his subiccts 
likowiso (and by namo his merchants-aducnturers) which had 
rcsianco in Antwcrpe, to rcturno; translating the mart (which 
commonly folio wod tho English cloth) vnto Calico, and cm bar¬ 
red also all further trado for the future. Bacon, Hen. VII. p. 130. 
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In Gen. xxxv. c, we find in the ed. of 1611 

traueileth of Beniamin. 


u 


Rachel 






sb. (Xum. xx. 14; Lam. iii. 5). Labour, toil. 

Those that have ioyned with their honour, great travels, 
cares, or perills, are lease subiect to enuy. Bacon, Ess. ix. p. 32. 

The Latin translation has labores. [See Tea vail.] 






L'-j 




v.i. (1 K. viii. 31; 2 Chr. xix. 10, &c.). To 

transgress, with which it is analogous both in origin and 
signification. (Comp. G. uebertreten; A.-S. ofer-stmppan.) 
The O. Fr. trespasser is literally 1 to pass beyond;’ hence to 

trespass is to overstep a boundary, and in this sense it is 
still used. As applied to moral actions it is obsolete. 

* I am right sorry and loth,’ sayd Sir Tor, * of that gift which 
I have graunted you; let him make you amends in that which 
he has trespassed against you.’ King Arthur , c. 

p. 10. 






VoL 1. 




If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love. 

Shakespeare, Oth. iv. 2. 

sb. (Gen. xxxL 36, &c.). Transgression ; 




from the preceding. 


Not a party to 

The anger of the king nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen. 


Shakespeare, Wint. Tale, II. 2. 


Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness speaks. 

Id. Ham,, in. 


A- 


$b. (Marr. Serv.). Truth, good faith; A.-8. 


Tl_ H _d 




Ireoicfe. 


finde a troth. Bacon, Ess. vi. p. 21. 

v. i. (Luke xvii. 9). To think, believe, suppose ; 
from A.-S. tre6ician to trust, G. trauen. 


1 
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(Ps. xxvi. 2, Pr.-Bk). To try thoroughly. 

Retained from Co ver dale’s Version. 

But if it chauce that any of their men in any other countrcy 

he maimed or killed^ whether it be done by a comen or a priuate 
counsel, knowyng & trying out the trueth of the matter by 
their ambassadours, on lease the offenders be rendered vnto them 
in recompence of the iniurie, they will not be appeased. Sir T. 
More, Utopia , trans. Ko by ns on, fob 103 a. 


11 


on i< 


sb. (Cant* ii. 12). 


A turtle-dove. 








There mighte men see many flockea 
Of turtles and of laverockes. 


Chaucer, Rom. of the Rose. 66 2. 


Tourterelle, a turtle, or turtle doue. 


Cot grave. Fr. 




Bid. 


sb. (Coll, for Good Friday). 


Mohammedans. 

Now when we be shod, we must have a buckler; that is, 

faith ; and this must be a right faith, a faith according to GoH’h 

word : for the Turks have their faith, so likewise the Jews have 
their faith. Latimer, Serm. p. 504. 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels. 

Shakespeare, Rich. II. iv. 1. 






int. (Ps. x. 6, xii. 14, Pr.-Bk.). An exclamation 

of scorn or impatience. It occurs frequently in Coverdalc’a 
Version. Thus in Ez. xx. 49, 

Then sayde I: O Lorde, they wil eaye of me: Tush, they arc 
but fables, that he telleth. 

Well, I looked on the gospel that is read this day: but it 
liked me not. I looked on the epistle: tush , I could not away 
with that neither. Latimer, Serm, p. 247. 

The latter will be iudged to be the better horse, and the 
fourme as to say, Tush , the life of this horse is but in the spurre, 
will not serue as to 

and Evil , m, p. 250. 






ise iudgemente. Bacon, Colours of Good 
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THE BIBLE 


Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 

Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 

The fiery orbs above and the twinn'd stones 
Upon the number’d beach ? 


Shakespeare, Cytnb. i. 6. 


L#j 


aav . (Ps. cvi. 33; 1 Macc. v. 67). In- 




considerately, without forethought. 


All thinges that scemeth to vaino and foolish0 men, in all 
natural! thinges to be done vnaduisedly or by chaunse, are not 
done but by His worde and prouidence. Northbrooke, Poore 
Mans Garden , 1573, fol. 22 r. 


(Num. xxxv. ii; Josh. xx. 9; Ps. 




xxxv. 8). Unexpectedly. 


Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty. 


Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. nr. 2. 


So we, well cover d with the night’s black mantle, 

At unawares may beat down Edward’s guard. 


Id. 3 Hen. VI. iv. 2. 


Out of this conceit, Cato surnained the censor, one of the 
wisest men indeed that euer liued, when Carneadcs the philoso¬ 
pher came in embassage to Home, and that the young men of 

ltome began to flocke about him, being allured with the sweet- 
nesse and maiestie of his eloquence and learning, gaue counsel 1 
in open senate, that they should giue him liis dispatch with all 
speede, least hee should infect and inchaunt the inindes and 
affections of the youth, and at vnawarcs bring in an alteration 
of the manners and customes of the state. Eacon, Adv. of L. 

I. § 1. 




adj. (Ez. xliv. c). Incapable. 

I am sorry for thee: thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uhcapable of pity 


r-i 




Shakespeare. Mer. of Yen. iv. 1. 
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ri 


adj. (Deut. i. 13, iv. 6; 1 K. iii.9 

&c.). Used as an adjective in the sense of ‘ intelligent.’ 

Was this taken 

By any understanding pate but thine? 

Shakespeare, Wint. Tale , I. 2. 


r*J 




On the other side, an ancient clerke, skilfull in presidents, 
wary in proceeding, and understanding in the businesse of the 

court, is an excellent finger of a court 


Bacon. Ess. lvj. 




p, wo. 




v.i . (Is. xxxviii. 14)* To be surety. 

To be suretie for, to undertake, to will one to doe, or deliner 
to a certaine man vpon the assurance of his vndertaking. Fidc- 
iubeo. Baret, Alvearie , s. v. Sure. 


FV 


in 




Uncultivated. 


1 




pp. (Lev. xxv. 5, 11). 


L.n 




[See Dress.] 


adj. (2 Macc. xii. 21). Difficult. 

Uneasie , damageable, hurtfull, noisome, vngainfull, vnhand- 
some. Incommodus. 






Baret, Alvearie, s.v. 

adj. (2 Macc. iv. 19, viii. 34, xv. 


■ 


>1 * \ 


.1 




Graceless, wicked. 


; 


Whan he espyeth that, he gooeth his waie & talceth vnln 
aeue other spirites, more ungracious tha himself euer was. 


hym 

Udal’e .Erasmus, Luke , fol. 98 b. 

Ungodlie, wicked, vngratious. Impius. Baret, Alvcaiie . 


Wicked: vngratious: Daughtie. Impius. 


Ibid. 


Ungracious, mischicfous, vengeable, full of naughtiness'. 
Scelestus. Ibid. 


Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d! out of my sight! 

Shakespeare, Tw. Night , iv. 1. 


I am no traitors uncle; and that word 1 grace 
In an ungracioujs mouth is but profane. 


Id. Rich. II. if. 3. 
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And though the curate be unlearned, and not able to do bn 

duty, yet we may not withdraw from him, of private authority, 

that thing which is appointed unto him by common authority. 
Latimer, Serm. p. 503. 


Unlearned , without knowledge, or good letters. 

Indoctus. Ineruditus. 


IlliteratU'*, 


Baret, Alrcarie, s.v. 

- 5 ; rntyer of Ala 




adj. (Bar. iii 


1 a 




Basses). Immeasurable 


For that in one place, God himselfe saies, that it was he* 
which planted the pillers which support the earth: giving vs to 
vnderstand (as S. Ambrose doth well expound it) that tbe ntmios- 
vrable weight of the whole earth is held vp by tbe hands of the 
divine power. Acosta, Hist, of the Indies, Eng. tr. p. 10. 


Common mother, thou. 

Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast 
Teems, and feeds all. 


Shakespeare, Tim. of Ath. iv. 


adj. (Acts xxvii. 41; x Cor. xv. 5S . 












Immoveable. 


Owen Glendor a squire of Wales, perceiuyng the realme to I 

vnquieted, and the kyng not yet to be placed in a sure and ni- 
mouable seate....so enuesrled entised and allured tbe wilde and 

’ D h 

vndiscrete Welshmen, that they toke hym as their prince. Hull, 
Hen. IV. fol. 16ft. 

But Ptolomie, Aristotle, and all other olde writers affirm a 
the earth to be in the middest, and to reinnine vnmooucable and 
to be in the very center of the world. Blundevile, Exercises, 
fol. 181 a, ed. 1594. 

Thus it alone resteth vnmoueable, whiles the whole frame of the 

it is knit and vnited by all, so all 

rest and beare upon the same. Holland's Pliny, xi. 5. 


0 


world turneth about it; and 


adj. (Esth. xvi. 24). Impassable. 

Imp&ssabile, that cannot bo passed, vnpassable. 










Florio, Worldc of Worda. 
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adj. (Is. yiii. c). 

If his golde now indaunger vs, hee will then be vnresistaUt. 

Ralegh, Guiana, p. 15. 


Irresistible 




adj. (Wisd. xii. 13). Unjust, unrighteous, 
y, adj. (2 Sam. xxii. 27). This word appears 

to have been forced upon our translators by the exigencies 
of the text, which is here corrupt. The true reading is pre¬ 
served in Ps. xviii. 26, “ with the froward thou wilt shew 
thyself froward.” The following passage from Baret’s Al~ 
Dearie will shew the metaphorical meaning attached to the 
word at the end of the 16th century, by adopting which a 
certain sense is to be extracted from the clause in question. 

Vhsauourie, foolish, without smacke of salt, without wise- 
dome, that hath no grace, that hath no pleasant fashion in 
wordes or gesture, that no man can take pleasure in. In 9 ulsu«... 
dyvi ijaos, a it up 6/raA or, Lv ah 9tjt os . 

y, adv. (1 Cor. xiii. 5). In an unbecomin 












manner. 

One will say, peradventure, you speek unseemly and incom 
niently. Latimer, Serm. p. 185. 

Unscemlic, after an vneomelie sort. ietKios. Messeammen t 
indecentement. Baret, Alvearic , s.v. Unseeming. 


U 


} 


prep. (Num. xxxy. 25). Until. 




■ 1 




And now thou woldsst falsly ben aboute 
To love my lady, whom I love and serve, 
And evere sehal, unto myn herto sterve. 


Chaucer, Knights Talc, 1145. 


The Chaldees, Assyrians, Persians, Grecians and Romans, 
the mightiest princes on the earth, oft suhdued the Jews, for¬ 
saking their God : but the Lord, their old Saviour, ever restored : 
them again when they sought him, unto they utterly refused 

Christ their Saviour, Pilkington, On Obadiah , pref. (Works, 
p. 205, Park. Soc.). 


Used like ‘for* in the phrase, 
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So soon as dinner’s done we’ll forth a^ain. 

My Alcibiades. ° 


Tim. of Ath . n. 2. 


Nay, more, 

Some parcels of their power are forth already 
And only hitherward. 


Cor . I. 2. 


Good nuncle, in, and ask tby daughter’s blessin 




Lear , hi. 2. 

prep. (Gen. xxxi. c). In phrases where 
should now use ‘ out of,’ or f in consequence of/ 

It were good not to use men of ambitious natures, except it 
be upon necessitie. Bacon, Ess. xxxvi. p. 153. 




we 




Many examples of the same idiom will be found in 

Bacon’s Essays. 




so. (Is. xxxiii. 15 ??i). “In upright 
nesses" is the literal rendering of the Hebrew, for whicl 

our translators have more properly given in the text 
rightly.’ 


1 itm 


r m ^ 


fcJ 




up 




so. (Ps. cxxxix. 2). Rising. 

The Lordes and Princes of his campe comming to watte 
vpon him at his vprisiny, maruelled when they found him 
sound a sleepe. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 735. 




so 




v.i. (Ex. xxi. 36). To be accustomed. 

So that it is, in truth of operation upon a mans minde, of 
like vertue, as the alcliymists use to attribute to their stone, for 
mans bodie; that it worketh all contrary effects, but still to the 

good, and benefit of nature. Bacon, Ess. xxvii. p. hi. 




Besides, of her own nature she ever loved privacy and a 
sequestered life, being of the pelican’s nature, which use not to 
fly in flocks. Fuller, Holy State, xi. (Life of Paula). 


v.t. (Lev. xix. 26 ; 2 K. xvii. 17). To practise; as 
in the phrases ‘ use divination/ ‘ use enchantments,’ &c. 
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God workcth not sins in us, but uttereth the sins which 

have by the corruption of our nature, and which lie hidden 

in us, when and whore and how it pleaseth God, Bradford. 
Writings (Park, Hoc.), p. 321 marg. 


we 


This is the key that solveth all their arguments, and openeth 

the way to shew uh all their false and abominable blasphemous 
lies upon Christ’s words, and utlereth their sly juggling over tho 
bread, to maintain antichrist’s kingdom therewith. Tyndale, 

Answer to More , p. 240. 


I am glad to be constrained to utter that 
Which torments me to conceal. 


Shakespeare, Cymb. v. 5. 


L*Jm 


adj\ (Ez. x. 5, xlii. 1). Outer; A.-S. uter. 

The next daye he gaue a sore assaute againe, and with great 

force entered the vtter court of the castle. Hall, Hen. IV. 
fob 23 b. 




Achillea left that utter part where he his zeal applied, 
And turn’d into his inner tent. 


Chapman s Homer, II. xvi. 246. 




adj. (Matt. v. 26). Utmost, last; A.-S. 

u t ernes t ; compare nethermost from A.-S. ni^emest. 


r ? Dm win 


The Father of heaven will not suffer him to be tempted with 

this great horror of death and hell to the uttermost. Latimer, 
derm. p. 233. 

Therefore the lord called him, and cast him into prison, there 
to lie till he had paid the uttermost farthing. Id. p. 429. 

It doth certainely belong vnto kings, yea, it doth specially 
belong vnto them, to hauo care of lleligion, yea, to know it 
aright, yea, to professe it zealously, yea to promote it to the 
vtter most of their power. The Translators to the Reader. 

Though the Cornish-men were become like metall often fired 
and quenched, churlish, and that would sooner breake then bow; 
swearing and vowing not to leaue him, till the vttermost drop of 

their bloud were spilt. Bacon, lien. VII. p. 183. 
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esteemed of for bis valiantncssc, vntill that time: he came bard hy 
Brutus on horsebacke, and rode before liis face to yeeld himselfc 
vnto his enemies. North’s Plutarch, Brutus , p. 1076. 

sb. (2 Sam, xxi. c). Heroes, valiant men; 

originally ‘ strong men’ from Lat. mlere , to be strong, 
whence Fr, raloir and vaillant. 1 Valiant ’ is still used in 
Northumberland in its literal sense of ‘strong. 1 








(Ps. xxxi. 6). Empty falsehoods. 

Whateuer also ia written as touching the vertuea medicin- 
able of Lyncurlum, I take them to be no better than fables, 
namely, that if it be giuen in drink, it wil send out the stone of 
the bladder : if it be drunk in wine, it will cure the jaundise 
presently, or if it be but carried about one, it wil do the deed: 
but ynough of such fantastical, dreames and lying vanities. 
Holland’s Pliny, xxxvii. 3. 


I* 


r?j 




r.reji. (Judg. vii. 2; 1 Cor. xiii. 4; 1 Mace, 
x. 70). To boast; from Fr. ranter , used reflexively sc 
ranter , It. vantare , and these again from Lat. vanitarc 
used by Augustine in the same sense. All are derived 

from the Lat. vanus , ‘ empty.' 

The other syde was russet veluet poudered w* gold 
purpled with gold, enbrodered with a great rocke or moun • 
tayne, & a picture of an armed knyght on a courser barded, 

vauntynge himself vpon that hil. Hall, Hen. VIII. fob 81 a. 






or 


sb. (Wisd. v. 8, xvii. 7). Boasting. 




You say you are a better soldier: 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. 


Shakespeare, Jul. Cccs. iv. • 


D- 


adj. (Cant. viii. 6; Jon. iv. 8). Violent, 

Used now with reference to tho 
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strong; Lat. vehemens. 
passions, but not to the elements. 


For if the daye folowyng shall bee faire and drye, and that 
the bees mave issue out of their stalles, without peary 11 of rayne. 
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effecting of these incredible things, or our Latin words, coming 
out at a venture vnlooked for and spoken at random. Holland's 


Pliny , ixvin. 2. 


adz. (Catechism). Truly; from 'very’in its 

original sense. In the N. T. it is the rendering of the Heb. 
word ‘Amen.* 

And he that synneth, and rerraily repenteth him in liig laH 

Chaucer, Parson $ 




ende, holy chirche yit hopeth his savacioun. 

Tale . 


sh. (Ps. cxi. 7; 1 Tim. ii. 
Truth; Fr. verite. from Lat. zeritas. 


; A than. Creed' 




/ > 


adj. (Gen. xxvii. 21; John vii. 26). In the 
phrases “zery and eternal God;” “very God of very 
God;” “art thou my very son Esau?” very has its origi¬ 
nal sense of ‘true;’ from Fr. zrai, O. Fr. verai , which 
again are referred by Diez to the Lat. zeracus } not zerax. 

He that holdeth him in rerray penitence, is blessed, after the 
sentence of Salomon. Chaucer, Parso?is Tale. 

Nor the flocke of cryst is not so folysshe as those heretyquin 
bere them in hade, that where as there is no dogge so madde, 
but he knoweth a very cony fro a cony earned & paynted, 
cryste peple y* haue reason in theyr heddys, & therto the 
lyght of fayth in theyr soulys, shold wene that thy mages of our 
lady were our lady her selfe. Sir T. More, Dial. fol. 14 a. 

It could not be lost, but by the discorde of his rcryc frendes, 
or falshed of his fained frendes. Id. Rich. III. Horte, p. 60 c. 




We must be clothed or armed with the habergeon of very jus¬ 
tice or righteousness. Latimer, Serm. P- 3 °* 

He did such miracles which no man else could do but only he 
which was both very God and man. Id. Rem. p. 71. 


This gentleman, the prince’s near ally. 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf. 


Shakespeare, Rom. and Jul. III. 1. 
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Therefore, I say tis meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France. 

Shakespeare, Hen, V, ir. 4. 


$b. (Pr.-Bk.). 


This word, which is derived 

night watches,’ is used in the Pr.-Bk. 






from Lat. vigilico, 
to denote the eves of certain festivals which the church 
directs to be solemnly observed with fasting and prayer, in 
imitation probably of the whole nights which our Saviour 
used to spend in devout exercises; though some think they 
took their rise from the necessity the early Christians were 

under of meeting in the night during times of persecution, 
a practice which they continued when the necessity had 
ceased, before certain festivals, in order to prepare their 
minds for a due observation of them. The actual custom 

of watching or spending the night in religious exercises has 

long ceased to be usual, though the name is still retained. 


adj. (Jer. xxix. 17; Phil. iii. 21 ; Jam. ii. 2). 

Literally, cheap, worthless, contemptible; Lat. vilis. 

Edward the second...was faire of bodie, but vnstedfast of 
manners, and disposed to lightnes, haunting the company of 
vile persons, and giuen wholly to the pleasure of the bodie, 
regarding to goueme his common weale by discretion and ius- 
tice. Stow, Annals, p. 327. 

sb. (Is. v. 12, xiv. 11; Am. v. 23, vi. 5). From 

Norm. ziele, which is the same as A.-S. fiZelc, and E. 
fiddle. A six-stringed guitar; Sp. viguela. 

Viola had six strings, and the position of the fingers was 
marked on the fingerboard by frets, as in guitars of the present 
day. Chappell, Pop. Mus. 1. 246. 

Cleopatra’s barge is described in North’s Plutarch (An¬ 
toni its, p. 980); 

The poope whereof was of gold, the sailes of purple, and the 

of silver, which kept stroke in rowing after the sound of 
the musicke of flute, howboyes, cythems, vyolh, and such other 
instruments as they played vpon in the barge. 
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Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 
I’ll get me to a place more void , and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. 


Shakespeare, JuL Cces. 11. 4. 


So Nashe (Lenten Stuffe , p. 14) speaks of 

around, in the townc.” 


voidc 






sb. (Ps. xl. 7; Heb. x. 7). Literally, some¬ 
thing rolled up, a roll (Lat. volumen from volcere), as the 
MSS. of the ancients usually were (compare Jcr. xxxvi. 2). 


sb. (Jud. ii. T9; 2 Macc. v. 1). A journey, 

whether by sea or land; Med. Lat. viagium or voiagium , 
Fr. my age. Now restricted to the former. 






This is the poynt, to speken schort and playn 

That ech of yow to schorte with youre weie, 
In this viage , shal telle tales tweye. 


Chaucer, Prol. to C. T. 


84. 


} 1 


Yet were the greyhoundes left wyth me behynde, 

Whyche did me comforte in my great vyage 

To the toure of Doctrine, with their fawnynge courage. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap. 1. 


adj. (Baptismal Office, &c.). From Lat vul¬ 
garis, that which is used by the valgus, or great body vA' 
persons in the state; not necessarily carrying with it any 
depreciatory meaning. The i vulgar * tongue is simply the 
common language of the country. 

A noble lady...hath desired & required me to traslatc & 
reduce this said book out of frenssh into our vulgar English, 
to thSde that it may the better be vnderstode of al suche as 

shal rede or here it. Caxton, Knyght of the Towre ,, Prol. (Her¬ 
bert’s A mes, 1. 51). 

And in this blindenesse had England still cotinued, had not 
God of his infinite goodnesse & botoirielesse mercie reised vp vnto 

Ezechias to confound all idolles, to destruie all hiilc 
altares of Bupersticion, to roote vp all ,countrefaict religions, & 

to restore (as muche as in so litell time maie bee) the true 


L* 


hi 1 


vs a newe 


re- 
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After his souldiers had beard his oration, they were all ol 

them pretily cheared againe, wondering much at hig great 
liberality, and waited vpan him with great cries when he went 
his way. North’s Plutarch, Brutus, p. 1074. 

Comets, out of question, have likewise power and effect, 
over the grosse and masse of things: but they are rather gazed 
upon, and waited upon in their iourney, then wisely observed in 
their effects; specially in their respective effects. Bacon, Ess. 

LVIII. p. 233. 


It is a point of canning; to wait upon him, with whom you 

the lesuites give it in precept; for 


speake, with your eye; 
there be many wise men, that have secret hearts, and trans- 

parant countenances. Id. Ess. xxii. p. 92. 


There is a gentleman 


Serv. 

At door would speak with you on private business. 

ClarangL With me ? 

Serv. He says so, and brings haste about him. 

Clarangb. Wait on him in. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Lovers ’ Progress, II. 1. 


See quotation from Coverdale under Wealth. 


v.i. (MaL ii. 12 m). To watch. 












8 b. (Prov. vii. c). One dissolute or licen 






tious: etymology uncertain 


A roan shall see, where there is a house full of children, 

one or two, of the eldest, respected, and the youngest made 

wantons. Id. Ess. vii. p. 24. 


sb. (Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Pet.ii. 18). Liccn 




dissolute living-. 


tiousness 






I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with wantonness. 


Shakespeare, Merry Wives, IV. 4. 


Jf he outlive the envy of this day, 
England did never owe so sweet a hope, 
So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 


Id. 1 Hen. IV. v. 2. 
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90 . (Xeh. x. 31 


xiii. 16, &c.). Merchandise; 




I 






A.-S. team. 

The craftsman, or merchantman, teacheth his prentice to lie, 
and to utter his wares with lying and forswearing. Latimer, Semi. 

p- 5 °°. 


adj. (Acts xiv. 6 ; 2 Tim. iv. 15). Aware; lite 
rally wary, cautious; A.-S. wcer, connected with G. warten 

K. ward. guard. 




I 






And as I stood and cast aside mine eie 

I was ware of the fairest medler tree, 
That ever yet in all my life I Bie. 


Chaucer, Flower and Leaf \ 86. 


The darke had dimd the day ere I was ware. 

Sackville, Induction , foL 20 6 a. 

But rather he intendeth to spy such a time that no man shall 
be ware of him. Latimer, Rem. p. 60. 


(Luke viii. 27). 


Past tense of wear. 


1 1 Ml ^ ■ 


I 




(1 Cor. ix. 7). The ‘a 1 in this 

phrase appears to be used as in the expressions ‘a 

coming’ (Luke ix. 42), &c. 

In January folio wyng, the kyng came to Paris, and to ap¬ 
pease Gods wrath, he goeth a pyJgrymage to diuers sainctes, 

with an vncredible nombre and concourse of people. Sleidan’s 

Commentaries, trans. Daus, fol. 120 a. 

Nothing but to show you how a king may go a progress 
through the guts of a beggar. Shakespeare, Haml. IV. 3. 

sb. (Art. xxn.). Guarantee, security, 

confirmation; Du. waarande , Fr. garantie , the root of 

which is the same as that of the A.-S. warian, and E. ware. 

8 b. (Ps. lx. 8, cviii. 9). A vessel for wash- 




J 






>.1 


I 












ing in. 


$b. (Zeph. i. 15). Devastation 
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It is reported, that the Thasiens do make two kinds of wine 

of contrarie operations; the one procures sleep, the other watch¬ 
ing. Holland’s Pliny , xiv. 18. 


sb. (Ps.xlii. i),and 

sb. (Ps. cvii. 33,35). In these compounds, the word ‘ water,* 
which is apparently redundant, is literally from the Hebrew. 

sb. (Ps. Ixix. 15). A flood. 

In the moneth of May, namely on the second day, came 
downe great water Jlouds , by reason of sodaine showres of hade 
and raine that had fallen, which bare downe houses, yron milles, 
the prouision of coales prepared for the said milles, it bare awaie 
cattell, &c. in Sussex and Surrey: to the great losse of manie. 
Stow, Annals, p. 1277. 












jf*T*T>l 


v.i. (Ex. xxii. 24; Lev. xxv. 47 ; 1 Sam. iii. 2, &c-). 

To grow; A.-S. tceaxan, G. wachsen, probably connected 
with the Gr. av£etv, avgaveiv. and Lat. augere. 


A 1 so wroth as the wynd 
Weex Mede in a while. 


Piers Ploughman s Vis. 2033. 


Biholde ye the lilies of the feeld hou thei wexen, thei tra- 
veilen not neither spynnen. Wiclif, Matt. vi. 28 (ed. Lewis). 

And othere seedis felden among thornes, and thornes wexen 
up and strangliden hem. Id. Matt. xiii. 7. 

Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary 
expences ought to be, but the halfe of his receipts; and if he 
thinke to waxe rich, but to the third part. Bacon, Ess. xxvm. 
p. 116. 


pp. (Gen. xix. 13; Lev. xxv. 39). Grown; 
A.-S. weaxen : the past participle of the preceding. 

sb. (Gen. xvi. 7; 1 Sam. vi. 12; Mark x. 32, &c.). 
Road. Mr Grove (Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, Art. u Way”) 

has pointed out that many passages would be made clearer 
by substituti ng ‘ road * for ‘ way.’ 

For thei would goe walkyng vp and down in their philac- 
teries: thei would stade praiyng in the open stretes where soon- 
drie uaies mete. Udal’s Erasmus, Luke. fol. 115a. 
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And trewely, thus moche I wol yow say, 

My newe wif is corny ug by the way. 


Chaucer, Cleric's Tale , 8681. 


For when a man rideth by the way , and cometh to his inn, 
and giveth unto the hostler his horse to walk, and so he himself 
sitteth at the table and maketh good cheer,, and forgetteth his 
horse; the hostler cometh and saith, ‘ Sir, how much bread shall 
I give unto your horse? 1 He saith, ‘ Give him two penny¬ 
worth.' I warrant you, this horse shall never be fat. Latimer, 

Scrm. p. 395. 


sb. (Acts xix. 9, 23). Used metaphorically for 




a course of life. 


Hear me, Sir Thomas: you’re a gentleman 

Of mine own way; I know you wise, religious. 

Shakespeare, Hen. VIII. V. x. 


Men of his way should be most liberal. 


. Ibid. 1. 


3 * 


Have these my daughters reconciled themselves 
Abandoning for ever the Christian way , 

To your opinion? 


Massinger, Virgin Martyr , 1. 1. 


adj. (Judg. xix. 17; 2 Sam. xii. 4; Is. 

Travelling; A.-S. wegferende, from 




b_ ^ _J 


xxxin. 8, xxxv. 8). 

. far an, G. fahren , to fare, travel. 


4 • ■ 


waifaring man. viator... bblryjs. 


A traueller by the waie: 

Voiagier, viatewr. Baret, A Ivearie, s. v. TrauelL 

Moreover for the refreshing of waifaring men, he ordained 
cups of yron or brasse, to be fastned by such cleare wels and 
fountaines as did runne by the waies side. Stow, Annals , p. 91. 


sb. (Jer. xxxi. 21). A guide-post. 

sb. (Lev. xx. 4; Num. xxx. 15; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
13). The phrase “any ways” is equivalent to “any wise," 
(i. e. in any manner), of which it is possibly a corruption. 
Latimer uses ‘ other ways * for ‘ otherwise *: 
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Weening to redeem 
And have install’d me in the diadem. 


Id. 1 Hen . VI. 11. ? 

* 

adv. in tlie phrase ‘ well-nigh’ (Ps. lxxiii. 2) for 


kvn 1 




• very near. 

O wicked, wicked world! One that is well-nigh worn t 
pieces with age to show himself a young gallant! Shakespeare 
Merry Wives, n. 1. 


I \ 


Well near’ was also used in the same sense. 

His pulse did scant beat, and his sences were wel ncare taken 
from him. North’s Plutarch, Alex. p. 72,. 




so. (Cant. iv. 15; John iv. 14.). The force of these 

passages is greatly increased by remembering that ‘ well ’ 
(A.-S. wyl, well) originally signified a spring or fountain. 






It springeth up as doth a welle. 
Which may none of his stremes hide 
But renneth out on every side. 




Gower, Conf. Am. I. 293. 

Here from when scarce I could mine eyes withdraw© 

That fylde with tears as doth the springing well. 

Sackviile, Induction , fol. 212 b. 


in the phrases ‘well is him* (Ecclus. xxv. 8, 9 . 
well is thee* (Ps. cxxviii. 2, Pr.-Bk.), for ‘it is well-with 

him or thee. 




* t 








He loved hir so, that wel him was therwith. 

Chaucer, Aim’s Priest's Tale , 16362. 


And wel was him. that therto chosen was. 


Id. Knight's Tale. 2111. 


www«« adj. (Gen. xxix. 17, xxxix. 6, xli. 

&c.). Good-looking, handsome. L T sed generally of beaut 
of face. [See Favour.] 

Then to her yron wagon she betakes. 

And with her beares the fowle 1 cel-fauoured witch. 
Through mirkesome aire her readie way she makes. 

Spenser, F. Q. 1. 5, § 28. 
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Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 

I will not. struggle, I will stand stone-still. 


Id. K. John , iv. i. 


But what should I speake of these painters, when as Apell 

surmounted all that either were before, or came after. Holland's 


OH 


Pliny , xxxv. to. 


pr. (Xum. xxvi. io; Job vi. 17; Ps. lvi.3). In 

the phrase 1 what time’ = at what time, for ‘when/ 

Therefore let our king, what time his grace shall be so minded 
to take a wife, choose him one which is of God; that is, which 
is of the household of faith. Latimer, Serm. p. 94. 






What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 

Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 


Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. 11. 5. 


He shall conceal it 

I 

Whiles you are willing it shall come to note, 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. 


Id. m Night , iv. 3. 

Shakespeare uses ‘which time’ for ‘at which time’ in 
the same way: 


Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 


Haml. iv. 


t ■ 


(Ps. xxv. 12, xxxiv. 12). Who. 




And what man is i-wounded with the strook 
Schal never be liool, til that you lust of grace 
To Btrok him with the plat in thilke place 
Ther he is hurt. 


Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 10474. 

(Ps. Ixxxi. 7,cv. 13, Pr.-Bk.). When. 
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(Matt. i. 18). When. 
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But leaving all these reasons, it seemes that the Moone is suf 

ficient in this case, as a faithful! witnesse of the heaven it selfe, 
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PP . (Ps. lxiv. 3, Pr.-Bk,). Sharpened. 


pr. (Matt. xxi. 31). Which, of two; Mocso- 

Goth. hvathar, A.-S. hwa&er, used, like the I cel. hvort 

and Sans, kataras , when the question is of two things or 
persons. The following passages illustrate the usage. 




11 


And icefrer of hem al so lengore were alyue, 

Were oner’s eyr, bote he adde an eyr by hys wyiie. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 424. 


And thus byhote I yow wi thou ten fayle 

Upon my trouthe, and as 1 am a knight, 

That whethir of yow bothe that bath might, 

This is to seyn, that whethir he or thou &c. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 1858. 


Chesith yourself which may be most pleasunce 

And most honour to yow and me also, 

I do no fors the whether of the tuo. 


Id. Wife of Balk s Tale , 6816. 


Whether of both he shall attempt I am ready to releue them, 
and if he doe nether, then doe I hope to sett these parts freer 
and in better securitie then theie were these vij yeres. Ley center 
Correspondence, p. 262. 


It shall be tried before we do depart, 
Whether aceuseth other wrongfully. 


Hey wood, 1 Ed. IV. 11. 3. 


sb. (Gen. iv. 22 m), A sharpener; from 
A.-S. hwetlan , G. wetzen , to sharpen. Richardson quotes 
from Beaumont and Fletcher ( Vcd entinian , iv. 1); 

No more ; I have too much on *t. 

Too much by you, you wketters of my follies, 

Ye angel-formers of my sins, but devils! 

Where is your cunning now ? 

pr. (Lord’s Prayer). Commonly used for the 

relative who, applied to persons: 
huelih , Mseso-Goth. hzeleiks, literally who-like. 

welch and Sc. whilk are other forms of the word. 
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The fish also called Musculus Marinus, which goeth before 
the whale or whirlpoole as his guid, hath no teeth at all. 
land’s Pliny , XI. 37. 

The Indian sea breedeth the most and biggest fishes that 
among which, the whales and ivhirlepooles called Balaena?, take 
vp in length as much as foure acres or arpens of land. Id. ix. 

In the French ocean there is discouered a mighty fish called 
Physeter, [1. a wkirlepoole] rising vp aloft out of the sea in man¬ 
ner of a columne or pillar. Id. IX. 

Tinet: m. The Whall tearmed a Horlepoole, or u m h hi epool f. 
Cotgrave, Fr. Diet, 


Hub 


are: 


7 i 


4 - 


sb. (Prov. xvi. 28 ; Rom. i. 29). A secret 






informer. 


Now this Doeg being there at that time, what doeth he ’ 
Like a vjhisperer y or man-pleaser, goeth to Saul the king, and 
told him how the priest had refreshed David in his journey, and 
had given unto him the sword of Goliath. Latimer, Scrm . 

p. 486. 


But yet their trust towards them, hath rather beene as to 

good spialls, and good whisperers; then good magistrates, and 

officers. Bacon, Ess. xliv. p. 179. 


sb. (2 Cor. xii. 20). Secret and 111a 


* t 






licious information. 


Whit, sb. (1 Sam. iii. 18; John vii. 23, xiii. 10; 2 Cor. 

xi. 5). A.-S. wiht y literally, thing. The word enters into 

the composition of aught (O.H.G. eawiht, A.-S. driht) and 
naught, A.-S. nd-wiht . What in somewhat is the same, 
and is used by itself in Wiclif (John vi 7); “that eelie man 
take a litil what.” Sir T. More ( Works , p. 37 f) uses 

* muche what' 

Frende and foo was muche what indifferet. 

One garmente wyl serue a man mooste commenlye ij. yearn*. 
For whie shoulde he desyre moo? seinge yf he had the, I10 
should not be the better hapte or couered from colde, neither in 
hiB apparel anye whitte the comlyer. Sir T. More, Utopia , trans. 

Robyns on, fob 62 b. 
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their lungs had hut the honour and title of kings, and not the 
vertue or maiestie of a prince, wherby they did excell the com¬ 
mon people. North’s Plutarch, Lycurgus , p. 46. 

About this time Sir John Froisart Chan on of Cliimay in the 

Earledome of Heynault, asliimselfe reporteth, came into England, 
he demaunded of Sir William Lisle (who had been with the Iving 
in Ireland) the manner of the hole that in Ireland is called Saint 
Patricks Purgatory, if it were true that was said of it, or not: 
who answered, that such a hole there was, and that himselfe and 
another knight had been there while the king lay at Publine. 

Stow, Armais , p. 499. 


With the construction in the phrase know 

thee who thou art ’ (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34), compare 
Shakespeare, Lear , 1. 1. 




I know you what you are: 
And like a sister am most loath to call 
Your faults as they are named. 


adj. (Josh. y. 8; Matt. ix. 12 ; Luke vii. io\ 
Hale, healthy, sound; A.-S. hal. 

Right so men gostly in this mayden free 
Seen of faith the magnanimity, 

And eek the clerness hool of sapience, 

And sondry werkes, bright of excellence. 

Chaucer, Second Nuns Talc , 1-3039. 

And therfore, if ye wil truste to my counseil, I sclial restore 
you youre dough ter hool and sound. Id. Talc of Melibcu.s. 

I had else been perfect. 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 

Shakespeare, Mach. III. 4. 

Mass, ’twill be sore law, then ; for he was thrust in the mouth 
with a spear, and ’tis not whole yet. Id. 2 Jlen . VI. it. 

A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

Id. Jul. Cccs. n. r. 






i ■ 


adj. (Ps. xx. 6, Pr. Bk.; Prov. xv. 4 ; 
Tim. vi. 3). Healthy, healing, liealtli-giving, salutary; 
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Then he sent into the city to his friends, to will them to come 
vnto him. North’s Plutarch, Aralus , p. 1084. 

For in evill, the beat condition is, not to will ; the second, 
not to can. Bacon, Ess. xi. p. 40. 

For it is common with princes, (saith Tacitus) to will contra¬ 
dictories. Id. Ess. xix. p. 77. 


so. (Col. ii. 23). A literal renderin 

of the Greek 4 $€XoBpT)(TK€ta. The Geneva version has “volun- 
tarie religion,” and in the margin ‘’such as men haue 

chosen according to their own fantasie. 
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kVXO * 










yy 


sb. (Is. in. 22). 

It occurs in Chaucer’s description of the 


A covering for the neck; 




kVl 




Li 




A.-S. winpel. 

Prioress (Prol. to 0 . T. 151); 


Ful semely hire wymple i-pynched was. 


And of the Wif of Bathe it is said: 


TJppon an amblere esely sche sat, 

Wymplid ful wel, and on hire heed an hat. 


Ibid. 4/?. 

Gower {Con/. Am. 1. p. 326) describes Thisbe’s flight 
from the lion. 


And she tho fledde away. 
So as fortune sbulde falle. 

For fere and let her wimpel falle 
Nigh to the wel upon therbage. 


For she had layd her moumefull stole aside 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away. 


Spenser, F. Q. I. n, §22. 


v. t. (Prov. xi. 30; Phil. iii. 8). To gain, which is 

radically the same word. The A.-S. winnan is, originally, 
to contend, labour; hence, to gain by labour. Bacon {Ess. 
L. p. 204) says of books; 

For they teach not their owne use; bnt that is a wisdoms 
without them, and above them, won by observation. 
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The nexte hour of Mars folwynge this, 

Arcite to the temple walkyd is, 

To fyry Mars to doon his sacrifise, 

With al the rightes of his 


payen wise. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale , 2372. 


He would in no wise retire his armie nor breake his iorney 

but would with all diligence entre into the realme of Fraunce 
& destroy the people. Hall, Hen. V. fol. 10 a. 

Thou shalt well perceive how thou shalt make answer unto 
it, which must be made on this wise. Latimer, Serm. p. 4. 

The priest or minister, call him what you will, hath powe 
given unto him from our Saviour to absolve in such wise as he is 
commanded by him. Ibid. p. 423. 


v.i. (Acts xxvn. 29). To long; A.-S. wtscan: 

a stronger sense than now belongs to the word. 

The Lacedaemonians wished for him often when he was gone, 
and sent diuers and many a time to call him home. North’s 
Plutarch, Lycurgus , p. 46. 




(Ex. xvi. 15; 


Mark ix. 6). 


Knew; wiste is 

the past tense of A.-S. witan to know (G. wissen), whicli 

remains in the phrase 'do to wit;' i.e. 'cause to know.’ 




Whanne sche hadde seid these thingis sche turnyde backward 
and sigh jhesus stondynge, and wiste not that it was iesus. 

Wiclif, John xx. 14 (ed. Lewis). 


Scho wiste never whare to Wonne, 
Whenne scho wiste her jonge sonne 

Horse hame brynge 1 


Sir Perceval , 350. 

See quotation from North’s Plutarch in the next article. 


Wit, sb. (Ps. evii. 27; Intr. to Pr. Bk.). Knowledge, 

understanding; A.-S. wit } from witan to know. 

But other again which knewe better the suttle wit of the pro- 
tectour, deny that he euer opened his enterprise to the duke, 
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Rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer. 


Id. K. John, n. 


i. 


aav . (i K. xix, i; Ps. cxli. 10; Actsxxv. 27). 
Used adverbially in the sense of likewise, besides, at the 
same time; and also (Lev. xi. 21; Job ii. 8, &c.) where we 
should use with simply. The A.-S. mid-ealle has the same 

oCIIoCd* 


A may dene scho tuke hir withaUe, 
That scho my^t appone calle, 

Whenne that hir nede stode. 


Sir Perceval, 182. 

When the religion formerly received, is rent by discords; and 
when the holinesse of the professours of religion is decayed, and 
full of scandall; and wilhall the times be stupid, ignorant, and 
harbarous; you may doubt the springing up of a Dew sect. 

Bacon, Bss. lviii. p. 234. 


I’ll tell you who time ambles vnthal, who time trots withal, 
who time gallops withal and who he stands still withal . Shake¬ 
speare, As You Like It, 111. 2. 


pp . (Dent. xiii. 13). The old form of 






withdrawn’ in the ed. of 1611. 


t, prep. (2 Cor. x. 13, 15). Beyond; as in the 

phrase i without our measure/ which in the Geneva version 

of 2 Cor. x. 15 is rendered ‘withoutc the compas of our 
measure.’ 


t * 




His mother was a witch, and one so stron 

That could control the moon, and make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command without her power. 

Shakespeare, Temp. v. 1. 




Our intent 

Was to be gone from Athens, where we might, 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 


Id. Mid. N.'s Dr. iv. 


i. 


Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard; what's done is done. 


Id. Mach. ill. 2. 
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Nor yet do I account those judges well advised, which wit¬ 
tingly will give sentence after such witnesses. 

P* 325 * 


Latimer, Ram, 




Witty, adj. (Pr. viii. 12; Jud. xi. 23). Skilful, inge¬ 
nious, clever: from A.-S. witig. Like cunning and crafty 
this word has become degenerated. 


He thought polecie more meter to be vsed the foree, and 
some wittie practise rather to be experymented then many feat 
hostilitie or open warre. Hall, Hen. IV. fol. 11 b. 

Contrariwise, certaine Laodiceana, and luke-warme persona, 
thinke they may accommodate points of religion, by middle waiee, 
and taking part of both; and witty reconcilements; as if they 
would make an arbitremect, betweene God and man. Bacon, 
Ess. ill. p. 10. 


Woe worth the day i is 
simply ‘woe be to the day! ’ worth being the A.-S. weorSan, 
G. werden , to be or become, imperative wear's. 


(Ez. xxx 2). 




I SI 


But i wo wortke wykkyde armour!’ 

Percy velle may say. 


Sir Perceval , t 39. 


Go to Job, what saith he?...TPo worth the day that.X was 

bora in, my soul would be hanged. Latimer, Serm. p. 

abominable thing should be in a Chris - 


221. 


Wo worth that such 

tian realm! Ibid. p. 23 1. 




In Piers Ploughman ( Vis. 13823) we find well worth; 

And wel wortke Piers the Plowman, 

That puraueth God in doynge. 


sb. (Lev. xviii 22). Women. 

So easie is, t’ appease the stonnie wind 
Of malice in the calme of pleasant womankind. 

Spenser, F. Q. 11. 6, § 8. 
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The lowest vertues draw praise from them; the middle 

vertues worke in them astonish men t, or admiration; but of the 
highest vertues, they have no sense, or perceiving at all. Id. 

Ess. liil p. 213. 


v. t. (Marr. Serv.). To honour, without re¬ 
gard to the object; now only used with reference to God, 
except in metaphor. The original form of the substantive 
‘ worship * was ‘wortliship* (A.-S. weorZ-scipe ), which clearly 

shews its derivation from weot'%, worth, honour. A bp. 
Trench has a note upon this word in his English Past and 

Present The following examples will illustrate its use, 
both as a verb and as a substantive. 

Whanne thou doiat almes, nyle thou trumpe bifore thee as 
ypocrites don in synagogis and stretis, that they be worschipid of 

Wiclif, Matt. vi. 2 (ed. Lewis). 

A profete is not withouten worsehip but in hia owne cuntre. 

Ibid. xiii. 57. 

WorscJiipe thi fadir and thi modir. Ibid. xix. 19. 

If ony man serue me, my fadir sehal worschipe him. 

John xii. 26. 

‘To do worship ’ (Josh. v. 14) is to show honour and 
reverence by an outward act: the Ileb. is simply ‘ to bow 
down,’ and is elsewhere rendered 1 to do obeisance.* 

adj. (Deut. xxv. 2; Luke xii. 48; Rom. i. 32: 
2 Macc. iv. 25). Like the A.-S. wyr*e or weor^Se it is used 

simply in the sense of ‘deserving’ whether of good or ill. 
Compare ‘success* and other words. . The construction 
‘worthy the high priesthood* in 2 Macc. iv. 25 is illustrated 

by the following passage from Sir T. More ( Works , p. 12 e); 

Which whan they dayly see the iustice of God, yet vnder- 
stande they not, that such as these thingea eommitte are woorthy 
death. 






men. 


Id. 


Mrf- 




Certainly my lorde if they haue so heinously done, thei be 
worthy heinouse punishement. Id. p. 54 c. 
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Ye noblemen, 
Latimer, Sei‘in. p. 255. 


ye great men, I wot not what rule ye keep. 




5 




(Num. xi. 29; Dent, xxviii. 67; 2 K. 

v. 3). An exclamation, purely English; it has no exist¬ 
ence in the original. ‘ Would to God* (Ex. xvi. 3; Josh, 
vii. 7; Acts xxvi. 29) is similarly used. 




While I am here, whiche as yet intende not to come forth 1 

and iubarde my selfe after other of my frendes: which wottldc 
god wer rather in suer tie with me, then I wer there in iubardy 

with the. Sir T. More, Rich. III .; 


Works , p. 49/. 


Would God that any in this noble presence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard. 


Shakespeare, Rich II. iv. 1. 

I would to Gody my lords, he might be found. 

Ibid. v. 3. 


I would to God some scholar would conjure her. 

Id. Much Ado , n. 1. 




pp. (Ex. xxviii. 14, 22. 24, 


5; 2 K. xxv. 


17). Twisted; A.-S. wrfaen. 


The hegge also that yede in compas, 

And closed in all the greene herbere. 

With sicamour was set and eglatere; 

Wrethcn in fere so well and cunningly, 

That every branch and leafe grew by mesure. 

Chaucer, The Flower and the Leafy 57. 


We have in Scripture express mention dc toi'tis crinibus, of 
wreathen hair; that is, for the nonce forced to curl. Latimer, 

Serm. p. 554. 


v. t. (Ex. xxiii. 2, 6: Deut. xvi. 19; Ps. Jvi. 5; 
2 Pet. iii. 16). To twist, pervert; A.-S. wrwstan . 

Lest thou be a knower of personnes in iudgmet, and wrest 
the righte of the atraunger. Coverdale’s Prologe . 
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But that self hand, 

Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 

Splitted the heart. 


Id. Ant. and Cl. v. i. 




adj. (Gen. iv. 5; Ps. lxxxix. 38). 


Wrathful 




angry; A.-S. wrd%. 


For he was nether wroth , nor murmured against Christ, but 

went his waye wyth mournyng chere and silence. Udal’s 
Erasmus, M ark. fol. 65 a. 


Whereat Cadwallin wroth , shall forth issew, 

And an huge hoste in Northumber lead. 


Spenser, F. Q. 111. 3, § 39. 


pp. (Ps. xxxviii. 6 m). Twisted. 

But preachers slie & wilie men followynge youre counsel 
(as I suppose) bicause they saw men euel willing to frame tlieyr 
manners to Christes rule, they haue wrested and wriedc his doc 
tryne, and like a rule of ieade haue applyed it to mens manners. 
Sir T. More, Utopia, trans. Robynson, fol. 39 a. 

At such tyme as the croune was set vpon the protec tours hed, 
his eye could neuer abyde the sight therof, but wryed his hed 

another way. Hall, Rich. III. fol. 6 6. 
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and 

framed in the affirmative; 
questions framed in the negative, according to the famous 
passage of Sir T. More (Works , p. 448, ed. 1557), in which 

odd misprint, repeated from the edition of 1532. 

No aunswereth the question framed by the affirmatiue. As 
for ensaniple, if a manne should aske Tindall hymsJfe: ys an 


were originally the answers to questions 

Yes and No the answers to 
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Yer Eurus blew, yer moon did wax or wain, 

Yer sea had fish, yer earth had grass or grain, 

God was not void of sacred exercise; 

He did admire his glorie’s mysteries. 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, p. 3 (ed. 16n). 

Compare the 


Sylvester also uses ‘yerst’ for 
forms ‘eari’ and f yean/ 


erst. 


sb. (Gen. xix. 34, xxxi. 29, 42). We 
retain ‘yesterday’ though yesternight has become obsoleto. 

In old English many other such compounds are found; 
y ester morn, yester e'en, yester em, dkc. and Holinshed uses 

yesterfang. The first part of the word is the A.-S. gys- 

tran , or gyrstan, G. gestern, Lat. hesternus; whence gys- 

tran-night. 


My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Shakespeare, Hand. I. 2. 

1 Since Martiua hath begunne to refine that, which was yes¬ 
ternight resolued ; I may the better haue leaue (especially in thu 
mending of a proposition, which was mine owne,) to remember 
an omission, which is more than a misplacing. Eacon, Of an 

Holy War , p. 112, ed. 1629. 


sb. (Phil. iv. 3). Comrade. 

Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Shakespeare, Hen. V. 11. 3. 




Let us to France! 


Thou robed man of justice, take thy place; 

And thou, his yokefellow of equity, 

Bench by his side. 


Id. Lear , 111. 6. 
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so. (Job xix. 15; Ps. lxix. 8; Lam. v. 2) and 

_Lent (Is. Ixi. 5), the old forms of ‘alien 

1611. Compare ‘tyrant’ from rvpawos. 

int. The following is an example of the phrase 






in the ed. of 






appoint out. 


But if the inhabitauntes of that lande wyl not dwell with 

them to be ordered by their lawes, the they diyue them out of 
those boundes which they haue limited, and apointed out for 
them selues. Sir T. More, Utopia , trans. Robynson, fol. 62 a 


[64 a]. 


t (Matt. ii. 18). Do not exist. 

Men create oppositions, which are not. Bacon, Ess. III. p. 11. 

So Bacon uses ‘ were not ’ in the same way: 

All which may be guides to an outward morall vertue, though 
religion were not . Ess. XVII. p. 68. 




r-1 


UK 


r-1 




j?is kyng & pe Brut were at on, |?at to wyf he tok 
Hys dojter Innogen, ac hya lond he for sok. 


Robert of Gloucester , p. 13. 


The following are good instances of the early use of the 
word ‘ atonement :* 

For it is more honestee for suche an one before battaille bee 
ioyned to make treactie of atonemente , then after the receiuyng 
of a great plague to bee glad to take peace. Tidal's Erasmus, 
Luhej fol. 118 a. 

And finally in suche wyse qualifiyng and appeasyng all the 
troubleous affeccions of the mynde, that euery man maie be at a 
perfeict staigh of quietnesse, and of atonement within himself. 

Ibid. fol. 166. 


SO. 






Also noblewomen vsed high attire on their heads, piked like 
homes, with long trained gownes, and rode on side saddles, after 
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Lm is used by Shakespeare for the edge of a cliff. 

Bring me but to the very brim of it. 




Lear. iv. r. 






Belike he had charged them with some leuies, and troubled 
them with some caviayes. The Translators to the Leader. 

For Ps. xxxiv. read Ps. xxxix. 










a 




19 




Hue 9 so de la garganta, the channell bone. Mineheu, Sp. Diet. 

In Chaucer it is written ‘ canel bone: 




It was white, smooth, streight, and pure flatte, 
Without hole or canel bone , 

And by seining, she had none. 


Book of the Duchess , 943. 




By that same way the direfull dames doe drive 
Their mournefull charet y fild with rusty blood. 

Spenser, F. Q. I. 5, § 32. 

sb. (Deut. xviii. 1 r; Ps. lviii. 5 ; Is. xix. 3). 
An enchanter, a worker by spells and charms ( carmina ). 








That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 

She was a charmer , and could almost read 
The thoughts of people. 


Shakespeare, Oth. m. 4. 








And thei Bchulen sende hem into the chymncy of ner, there 
schal be wepyng and gryntyng of teeth. Wiclif, Matt. xiii. 50 

(ed. Lewis). 








For when he was but a yong man, and scantly knowen, he 
earnestly iutreated one Epicles borne at Hermionna, an excellent 
player of the citheme , & counted at that time the cunninge 9 t 
man in all Athens at that instrument, that he would come and 

teach his art at his house. North's Plutarch, Themist. p. 125* 
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yeares before; conceited with himselfe, that lands might likewise 
bee discouered towards the northwest. Bacon, Hen. VII. p. 187. 






l 

m B I 


C r^ 


Who so euer not regardynge god, doth obaye his concupiscence 

and luste, doth he not after a certaine maner forsake god & 1 his 

place set vp his owne concupiscence. Erasmus, On the Creed 

Eng. tr. foL 45 a. 






Add reference, Judg. xviii. c . 








All the conspiratours, but Brutus, determining vpon this 

matter, thouglit it good also to kill Antonius, because he was a 
wicked man, and that in nature fauoured tyranny : besides also, 
for that he was in great estimation with souldiers, hauing bene 
conuersant of long time amongest them. North’s Plutarch. 

Brutus, p. 1061. 


r. 




•111 


l: 


0 eta via is of a holy, cold, and still conversation. 

Shakespeare, Anl. and Cl. II. 6. 


n 




l: 


A singular counterpoison is new wine in the lees, against al 

serpents... it helpeth those who are in danger of crudled milk 

within the body. Holland’s Pliny , xxill. 1. 




At this time the king began againe to be haunted with sprites, 
by the magicke and curious arts of the Lady Margaret: who 
raysed vp the ghost of Richard, Duke of Yorke, second somic 
to king Edward the Fourth, to walke and vex the king. Baccn, 

Hen. VII. p. 112. 
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It will one daie peraduenture repente theim, whan thei shall 
see the delicates, with the goodly furniture and seruice of the 
feast, and thei shall baue enuie at suche persones, to whom their 
skomefull lothyng of it, hath made roume to sitte in their stedee. 

Udal's Erasmus, Luke. fol. 1176. 
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Shakespeare uses ‘envious’ in the sense of 






malicious. 


The ruthless flint doth cut my tender feet, 

And when I start., the 


envious people laugh 
And bid me be advised how I tread. 


'i Hen. VI. II. 


4 - 


Telemachus, addressing Menelaus, says of Ulys 




ses 


To thy knees therefore I am come, t’attend 
Relation of the sad and wretched end 

My erring father felt. 


Chapman’s Homer, Od. IV. 435. 


Erring Grecians, we 
From Troy were turning homewards. 


Ibid. IX. 362. 


The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 


Shakespeare, Hand. I. 1. 

t, adj. (2 Pet. iii. 10, 12). In its literal senso 




of ‘ burning. 


Ire, after the philosofer, is the fervent blood of man i-quikeil 
in his hert, thurgh which he wolde harm to him that him hatith. 

Chaucer. Parson's Tale . 


' Like him that with the feruent feuer striues 

When sicknesse seekes his castell* health to skale. 

Sackville, Induction, fol. 207 b. 

Fervent: m. ente: f. Feruent , hot, ardent, scaulding, scorch¬ 
ing, burning; chafed ; eager, angrie, fierce; vehement, earnest. 

Cotgrave, Ft. Diet. 






MWf? 


The sarce made of horse haire, was a deuise of the French' 

men. Holland’s Pliny, xvm. 11. 

French ’ for ‘ Gauls' also occurs: 

In adoring the gods and doing reuerence to their images, wee 




* So in the editions of 1563, 1610. Misprinted ‘calstell’in 
the editions of 1571, 1587. 
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THE BIBLE 


so. (Ps. cxix. 123, Pr.-Bk.). In the A. V. of 
this passage the Hebrew is rendered ‘salvation, 1 and in u 
spiritual sense the two words were once synonymous. 

Now no man can geue euerlastyng heltke and saluation: sauc 
onelye god. Erasmus, On the Creed, fol. 51 h f Eng. tr. 

Nowe bo the these tytles or names are agreynge to Chris te, 
whiche is called a preste accordynge to the or tire of Melchise- 
dech, and wliiche as a preste dyd offre hyin selfe a very vu 
spotted lambe, vpon the aultare of the crosse, for the kelthe and 
saluation of the worlde. Ibid. fol. 52 a. 

See also the quotation from Erasmus under ‘ Untoward.’ 




For I wol aske if it hir wille be 
To be my wyf, and reule hir after me. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale , 8203. 

, In the first quarto of Lear, iv. 2 (1608), we find, 

That nature which contemnea it origin, 

Cannot be bordered certaine in it aelfe. 

v.t. (Prov. xvii. 15). To acquit: a legal term. 

I cannot justify whom the law condemns. 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen . VI. II. 3. 








(Num. xxiii. 10). A redundant expression. 






And he that synneth, and verraily repentith him in his last 

ende, holy chirche yit hopeth his savacioun. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale . 

v.t. ( i Chr. xxviii. 4). To prefer, approve of. 


r-i 








The citizens liked not of this forme of proceeding in tb* 

Dukes matter, by cause the K. was yong, and coulde not giue 
order therein, but by substitutes. Holinshed, p. 1004, col. 2. 

(1 Macc. xvi. 22). To make away 
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with him 


In former time, some countreys have been bo chary in this 
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(2 K. iv. 8). Upon a certain day. Compare 








on a time. 


On a time the king had him out a hunting with him, he math* 

him see his mother, with whom he grew familiar. 

North’s Plutarch, Tkemist. p. 139. 


M. 3 ? 


adj, (2 Esd. xiii. 13). Some others; still 




-'TO Mi 






in use as a provincialism. 


For he [LycurgusJ saw so great a disorder & vnequalit} - 
among the inhabitants, as well of the countrie, as of the citic 
Lacedaemon, by reason some (and the greatest number of them) 

w ? ere so poore, that they had not a hand full of ground, and other 
some being least in number were very riche, that had all. 

North’s Plutarch, Lycuryus, p. 49. 

Her distraction is more at some time of the moon than at 

other sonic, is it not? Beaumont & Fletcher, The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, iv. 3. 


The old form of ‘owed* in the A. V. of 1611 
(Matt, xviii. 24, 28; Luke vii. 41). 






o 


Lady reserued by the h[e]au ns to do pastors company honor, 
IoyuiDg your sweet voice to the rurall muse of a deserte. 

Sidney, Arcadia, p. 79, 1 . 3G. 




For who would robbe, steale, picke, take away, hyde, procure, 
or whorde vp any thing, that he had no great occasion to desire 

nor any profit to possesse, nor would be any pleasure to vse nr 
imploy. North’s Plutarch, Lycurgus , p. 49. 

v.i. (Mark viii. 11, ix. 16). To argue, dis- 








l“3 


pute. 


Disarm them, and let them question.: let them keep their 
limbs whole and hack our English. Shakespeare, Merry Wives, 


III. 1. 


I pray you, think you question with the Jew. 

Id. Mcr. of Yen; m. 5. 


sb. (2 Tim. ii. 23). Discussion. 

I met the duke yesterday and had much question with him. 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 111. 4. 
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Scvcutv. 

On this time-honoured and as he calls it ‘patriarchal’ 

phrase, Mr Thomas Watts has remarked: 


(Ps. XC. IO, &c.). 




Oi 


It ia to the pen of Coverdale, the early English translator 

of the Bible, that we appear to have been indebted for an ex¬ 
pression so happy. In the original it does not occur...Coverdale 
has been accused of making too much use in his English of the 
German translation of Luther, which preceded his; but in that 
version also, nothing but the ordinary ‘ siebenzig ’ appears. It lias 
not been supposed that he consulted the French translation, but 
in that language the turn of phrase which in ours is a beauty or 
a blemish, iB a strict necessity, and the ungraceful ‘soixante-dix ’ 
may possibly have suggested the fortunate paraphrase” {Proc. of 

the Philological Society , vi. p. 7). 




Euery one of these parts was such, as might yeeld vnto the 

owner yeerely, three score and ten bushels of barley for a man, 
and twelue bushels for the woman, and of wine and other liquidc 

fruites, much like in proportion. North’s Plutarch, Lycurgns, 
p. 49. 


Threescore and ten I can remember well. 


Shakespeare, Mach. 11. 4. 


Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles 
afoot with me. Id. 1 Hen. IV. 11. 2. 


(Judg. xi. 8 ; Ruth i. 11; 1 Sam. xv. 






&c.). To return. 


O holde the fro me, let me alone, that I maye ease myself 
a litle: afore I go thyther, from whence I shal not tame agaync . 
Coverdale, Job x. 21. 

Though a body might pleate with God, as one man doth with 
another, yet the nombre of my yeares are come, & I must go 
the wave, from whence I shal not turnc agaync. Ibid. xvi. 22. 


sb. (2 Theas. ii. 8 ). A wicked person. 

There lay his body vnburied all that Friday, and the morrow 
till afternoone, none daring to deliuer his body to the sepulture, 
his head these wicked tooke, and nay ling thereon his hoode, they 
fixe it on a pole, and set it on London Bridge. Stow, Ann. p. 458. 
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